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PREFACE 


THs work deals with the life and legend of Zoroaster, the 
Prophet of Ancient Ivan, the representative and type of the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, the Master whose teaching 
the Parsis to-day still faithfully follow. It is a biographical 
study based on tradition; tradition is a phase of history, and it: 
is the purpose of the volnine to present the picture of Zoroaster 
as far as possible in its historie light. 

The suggestion which first inspired ine to deal with this 
special theme came from my friend and teacher, Professor 
Geldner of Berlin, at the time when I was a student under 
him, ten years ago, at the University of Halle in Germany, and 
when he was lecturing for the term upon the hfe and teachings 
of Zoroaster. It was from him that I received my earliest 
vivid impression of the historic reality of the Ancient Sage. 
The special material for the work, however, has grown out of 
my own lectures, delivered several times in the regular uni- 
versity curricdum of Columbia. Students who may have 
attended the course will perhaps recognize some of the idcas 
as discussed with them in the class. As 1 have had the prepa- 
‘ration of this volume in view for some time, 1 have naturally 
been constantly adding to my material or collecting new facts 
to throw light on the subject. It is the aim of the book to 
bring together all that is generally known at the present time, 
either from history or from tradition, about this religious 
teacher of the East. 

Our knowledge of Zoroaster has been greatly augmented 
from the traditional side, during the past few years, especially 
through the translations made by Dr. West from the Pahlavi, 
texts. This mass of Zoroastrian patristic literature tends 
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largely to substantiate much that was formerly regarded as 
somewhat legendary or uncertain. Tus has resulted én plac- 
ine actual tradition on a much firmer basis and,in making 
Zoroaster scem a more real and living personage. It is the 
object of the book to bring out into bolder relief historicaliy 
the figure of this religious leader. In emphasizing more 
especially the reality of the great Master’s life instead of 
siaborating the more mythical views of Zarathushtra which 
prevaile) not so long ago, I may, in the judgment of sume, 
have gone tov far on the side of realism. But if I have done 
s., it seems to me that this is a fault at least in the right 
direction if we may forecast the future from the present. I 
ean but feel that the old writers, like Anquetil du Perron, 
were nearer the truth in certain of their views of Zoroaster, 
than has sometimes been supposed. In taking a position so 
much in accord with tradition with regard io Zarathushtra I 
might adopt the plea which the old Armenian annalist, Moses of 
Khorene, employs in another connection: ‘there may be much 
that is untrue in these stories, there may be much that is 
trae; but to me, at least, they seem to contain truth.’ I may 
only add that in general where there is so much smoke there 
must also be fire, and in the book I hope that others may 
discern some sparks of the true flame amid the cloud. 

As to the arrangement of material and the form of the work, 
I have sought to make the first half of the volume more general; 
the second half I have allowed to be more technical. The story 
of the life and ministry of the Prophet is told in twelve chap- 
ters; the more critical discussion of mooted points is reserved 
for the Appendixes. The gencral rcader may also omit all notes 
at the bottom of the pages. 

In respect to the spelling of proper names the plan has gener- 
lly been, in the case of Zoroaster, to employ Zarathushtra, 
Aaratisht, or Zardusht, respectively, if it seemed necessary at 
. ay point to indicate the special sources from which I was 
drawing or to distinguish between Avestan, Pahlavi, and Modern 
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Persian. I have otherwise called the Prophet by his more 
familiar mame of Zoroaster. The same holds true of his patron 
Vishitaspa, Vishtasp, Gushtiisp, and of other ancient names. 
L have furthermore aimed at giving authority for all statements 
that I have, made, as the abundant references to the original 
sources and the citations will show. 

With regard to indebtedness, I have always tricd to give 
credit to my predecessors and fellow-workers in the field ; a 
glance at the footnotes, I think, will prove this. Each of those 
to whom I[ am under obligation will best recognize my in- 
debtedness, and will best be aware of my appreciation. I 
should like to have referred also to Professor 'Ticle’s latest 
book, which deals with the religion of Iran, because some 
twenty of its interesting pages are devoted to Zarathushtra ; 
it arrived after my work was all printed, so I have been able 
only to add the title in my bibliographical list on p. xv, and 
to draw attention to the points which are of importance in 
connection with the present subject. Furthermore, in various 
parts of my volume I have made acknowledgment to several 
friends for kind aid which they have readily given on special 
points, and which I shall gratefully remember. 

I now wish to express to the Trustees of the Columbia 
University Press my appreciation of their encouragement 
given to me to carry out the work; and I desire especially 
to thank President Seth Low for the personal interest he 
has taken in the book from the beginning, and to acknow- 
ledge the kind helpfulness of Dean Nicholas Murray Butler 
in all matters of detail. The Macmillan Company, likewise, 
have been constantly ready to meet my wishes in every re- 
gard; and I owe, my thanks also to the printing firm of 
Messrs. Cushing and Company, ‘to their compositors and 
their proof-réaders, for their careful and prompt despatch of 
the work. . 

But beside these acknowledgments there remain two friends 
to mention, who come in for a large share of remembrance. 
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These are my two pupils, Mr. Louis H. Gray, Fellow in Indo- 
Iranian Languages in Columbia University, and Mr, Mont- 
gomery Schuyler, Jr., a member of the class of 1899 in’ the 
College, who has been studying Sanskrit and Avestan for 
the last two years. Since the first proof-sheets arrived, these 
two generous helpers have been unflagging in their zeal and 
willingness to contribute, in any way that they could, to giv- 
ing accuracy to the book. Mr. Gray’s indefatigable labor and 
scholarly acumen are espccially to be seen in Appendix V., the 
completeness of which is duc to his untiring readiness to pur- 
sue the search farther for texts that might hitherto have 
escaped notice ; and to Mr. Schuyler’s hand is owed many a 
happy suggestion that otherwise would have been lacking in 
the book, and more than one correction that without his aid 
might have been overlooked. ‘lo both of these scholars I wish 
to express my thanks; and I feel that they also will recall 
with pleasure the happy hours spent together in work as 
chapter after chapter came from the printer’s hand. Forsan 
et haee olim meminisse juvabit. 

And now I send the book forth, hoping that in some meas- 
ure it may contribute to a more general knowledge of this Sage 
of the Past, the Persian Prophet of old, the forerunner of 
those Wise Men of the East who came and bowed before the 
majesty of the new-born Light of the World. 


A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE City oF NEW YORK, 
October, 1808. 
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ZOROASTER 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
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ZOROASTER'S Positron AMONG EarRty ReEevicious TEacnERS — ZOROASTER ANL 
Beppu, — Puan AND Score OF THE PRESENT WorRK -—~ ZOROASTER AS A 
Hisrorican PERSONAGE — SOURCES OF INFORMATION — ZOROASTER IN THE 
Crassics — CONCLUSION 


Zoroaster’s Position among Early Religious Teachers. — 
Among the early religious teachers of the Last, if we leave 
out the great founders of Judaism and of Christianity, the 
name of Zarathushtra, or Zoroaster, the Persian sage and 
prophet of ancient Iran, is entitled to hold one of the most 
distinguished places. ‘T'o Zoroaster is due the same rank, 
the same respect, the same reverential regard that is due 
“to such seekers after light as Buddha, Confucius, Socrates. 
Even some of the great thoughts of Christianity may be 
found to have been voiced likewise by Zoroaster —a fact 
which cannot but be of interest — although it belongs else- 
where to discuss the possibility or impossibility of any closer 
or more distant bonds of connection between Judaism and 
Christianity end the faith of ancient Iran. Between India 
and Iran, however, a natural connection and kinship. is 
acknowledged ; and owing to the importance of Buddhism 
as a. contrasted faith, a brief parallel between the teachings 
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of Zoroaster and the doctrines of Buddha may be drawn by 
way of introduction. 

Both these prophets were filled with a spiritgal zeal’ for 
relieving a people and ameliorating their condition ; both of 
them were inspired with a righteous hope of bettering their 
peoples’ lives and of redeeming them from misery and sin; and 
both men became founders of religious faiths. The end and 
aim in both cases was in gencral alike; but the nature of the 
two minds and of the creeds that were developed shows some 
marked and characteristic, if not radical, differences. The 
faith of Buddha is the more philosophical; the faith of Zoro- 
aster, the more theological. Buddha’s doctrine is a creed 
rather of renunciation, quietism, and repose; Zoroaster’s creed 
is a law of struggle, action, and reform. India’s so-called 
Prophet Prince is overwhelmed with the wretchedness of 
human existence, an existence from which the sole release is 
absorption into Nirvana; Persia’s Sage is equally cognizant of 
the existence of woe, but it is no world-woe without hope of 
triumphant domination. The misery which Zoroaster acknow- 
ledges to exist is due to an Evil Principle against whom man 
must struggle all his life and fight the good fight which will 
bring final victory and will win joys eternal at the resurrection. 
Nevertheless, as a faith in reality, Buddha’s belief had in it 
more of the elements of a universal religion; Zoroaster’s faith, 
as Geldner has said, possessed rather the elements of a national 
religion. Millions of human souls still take refuge in Buddha; 
the faithful followers that bear the name of Zoroaster to-day do 
not number a hundred thousand. In making such a compari- 
son, however, with regard to the relative proportion between 
the two faiths in the matter of present adherents we must uot 
forget that national events and external changes in the world’s 
history have contributed as much to this apparent dispropor- 
tion, as any inherent and essential difference between the 
nature of the two creeds has done. 

So much may be said by way of bringing Zoroaster intp con- 
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trast with the founder of the Indian religion that came after 

‘his own; and as recent discoveries have thrown so much light 
upon Buddhas life, and archaeological finds have contributed 
so much to substantiating traditions that long have been famil- 
iar but were not always estimated at their true value, it seems 
worth while to take up the subject of Zoroaster’s life anew and 
to ascertain all that we are in a position Just now to find out 
regarding it. The purpose therefore of the following pages is 

_to gather as much material as is accessible at present for illus- 
trating the life and legend of the Prophet of Ancient Iran, and 
this will be done with special reference to tradition. 

Zoroaster as a Historical Personage. — Before proceeding 
to details with regard to the prophetic teacher of Tran, one 
point must be emphasized at the outset, and an opinion must 
definitely be expressed; this is with reference to the ques- 
tion raised as to whether Zoroaster be a historical person- 
age, a real figure whose individuality is indelibly stamped 
upon the religion of Persia of old. An affirmative answer 
inust be given, for Zoroaster zs a historical character. This 
point is emphasized because it is not so long ago that 
advanced scholarship for a time cast a cloud of doubt 
over the subject; but happily the veil of myth is now 
dispelled. Scholars are generally agreed that although legend 
or fable may have gathered about the name of the prophet 
of ancient Iran, the figure of the great reformer, never- 
theless, stands out clearly enough to be recognized in its 
general outlines; and sufficient data for his life can be col- 


Oxford, 1880). For the historical side 
of the question see Geldner, ‘ Zoroas- 


1 Among other references noted by 
Spiegel, Eranische Alterthumskunde, 


i. 708 n., mention may be made of 
Kern, Over het Woord Zarathustra en 
den mythischen Persoon van dien Naam 
(1867); observe alsd Spiegel’s remark 
in Die arische Pcriode, § 43, p. 299 
(Leipzig, 1887) ; and especially the late 
lamented Darmesteser, Zend-Avesta, 
Part i. Jatrod. pp. 76-79 (SBE. iv. 


ter’ Hneyclopedia Britannica, 9th ed. 
xxiv. 820, and consult Spiegel, HA. i. 
707-708, and recently, with emphasis, 
in ZDMG. lii. 1938. Darmesteter later 
expressed himself more cautiously, see 
Le ZA. iii. Introd. p. 75 seq. (Paris, 
1893), and Zend-Aresta, Introd. p. 63, 
§ 10, 2d ed. (SBA. iv. Oxford, 1895). 
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lected to enable one to give a clear and corréct idea of his 
personality and individuality. There are parts, it is trues 
in every great man’s life regarding which nofhing is known 
(one has only to think of the Shakspere-Bacon controversy); 
and in the case of all early teachers’ lives there are many 
lacune to be filled. The broken fragments of the statue. 
are sometimes separated so far that we cannot find many 
of the missing chips, and we must be content to piece the 
parts imperfectly together. Caution must necessarily be. 
used in such restorations. The existence of legend, fable, and 
even of myth, may be admitted in dealing with Zoroaster’s life ; 
some apocryphal literature is acknowledged to have grown up 
about the hallowed Messiah of Christianity;? but the shadowy 
substance gathered about the figure of Zoroaster must not be 
allowed to shroud and obscure his true personality. Cautious 
we must be, conservative we must be, yet not so far as to 
exclude a willingness to recognize characteristic traits and 
features, or to define more sharply objects and forms whose 
outlines are now and then somewhat dimly presented. In the 
present research an attempt will be made frankly to give warn- 
ing where points are doubtful; and difficult as it is at this 
remote day, an endeavor will be made fairly and impartially to 
distinguish between fiction on the one hand and underlying 
facts on the other, so far as they may be looked upon as reason- 
ably certain, presumable, or plausible. ‘The achievement un- 
doubtedly falls far short of the aim in the present monograph ; 
and some will feel that too much weight is given to traditional 
statements ; but in the absence of other authority we have at 
least these to turn to; and the purpose is to lay these down 
for reference and for judgment. After this prefatory note has 
been given, attention may now be directed to the sources of 
our knowledge in antiquity respecting the life and legend of 
Acroaster as a historical personage. 

. 2 See especially Dr. E. W. West in See Apocryphal New Testament, 


SBE. xlvii. Introd. pp. '29-30 (Ox- London, 1820. 
ford, 1897). ' 
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Sources of Information about Zoroaster’s Life. — The data for 
Yeconstructing an outline of the life of the great reformer may 
be conveniently classified, first (1) as Iranian, second (2) as 
non-Iranian. Naturally the various sources are not all of equal 
importance ; yet cach has a certain intrinsic value. 

Among (1) the Iranian sources of information the Avesta, 
of course, standy foremost in importance as the material with 
which to begin; and in the Avestan Githias, or Psalms, Zoro- 

.. aster is personally presented as preaching reform or teaching 
a new faith. The entire Pahlavi literature serves directly to 
supplement the Avesta, somewhat as the patristic literature of 
the Church Fathers serves to supplement the New ‘Testament. 

. Especially valuable is the material in the Pahlavi Dinkart and 

' the Selections of Zat-sparam, material which has been made 
accessible by Dr. EK. W. West in his ‘Marvels of Zorvastri- 
anism’ (SBH. xlvii. Pahlavi Texts, Part V.; Oxford, 1897). 
Without West’s work many of the following pages could not 
have been written. Of similar character, as based chiefly upon 
these two sources, is the later Persian Zartusht Namah, which 

- was composed in the thirteenth century of our era. Firdausi’s 
Shah Namah, of the tenth century A.D., contains abundant old 
material bearing upon the reign of Zoroaster’s patron, King 
Gushtasp (Vishtaspa).2. Some other Parsi works and tradi- 
tional literature may be included in the list, but these will be 
mentioned as occasion arises in the course of the investiga- 
tion. Zoroaster is not mentioned in the Ancient Persian 
Inscriptions, but the silence may be accounted for. 


Firdausi says he has incorporated into 
the Shih Namah. Scholars are gener- 


1See Eastwick’s translation in_ 
Wilson, The Parsi Religion, pp. 477- 


522, Bombay, 1843. Consult West in 
Grundriss der iran. Phildl. ii. 122; 
SBE. xlvii. Introd. pp. 20-24. 

2 Firdausi expressly states that the 
portion of his chronicle which relates 
to Zoroaster (Zardusht) is derived from 
his own poetic predecessor, Dakiki, 
who was cruelly murdered when he 
had sung ‘but a thousand verses. These 


ally inclined to accept the truth of the 
statement. See Néldeke in Grundriss 
der iran. Philol. ii. 147-160. 

8 West, Zhe Modern Persian Zoro- 
astrian Literature, Grundriss der iran. 
Philol. ii. 122-120, and Spiegel, Die ¢xa- 
ditionelle Literatur der Parsen (Wigan, 
1860). 

+ 
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(2) The non-Iranian sources are either (a)* Classical or 
(6) Oriental. The latter include especially the allusions to 
Zoroaster in Syriac and Arabic literature,! as gwefl as some 
Armenian references and other incidental mentions.” In point 
of antiquity the classical references, as a rule, rank next to the 
Avesta; and these allusions, even though they are foreign, are 
often of real importance, as they serve to check or to substan- 
tiate results which are based upon various authorities.? The 
Appendixes, to the present volume will render most of this 
material easily accessible. 

Zoroaster in the Classics.*— All classical antiquity is agrecd 
on the point that Zoroaster was a historical personage, even 
though his figure was somewhat indistinct in the eyes of these 
To the writers of Greece and Rome he was 
and he sometimes seems 


ancient authors. 
the arch-representative of the Magi ;° 
to be more famous for the magic arts which are ascribed to his 
power than for either the depth and breadth of his philosophy 
and legislation, or for his religious and moral teaching. None 
the less, he was regarded as a great sage and as a prophet whose 
name was synonymous with Persian wisdom, or as the founder 
of the Magian priesthood who are sometimes said to be his 
pupils and followers.® 


1 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster this subject, see Appendix V. at the 


in Syriac and Arabic Literature, Clas- 
sical Studies in Honour of TWenry Dris- 
ler, pp. 24-51, New York, 1894 (Co- 
lunbia Univ. Press), 

2 Chinese, for example; but these 
have not yet been ma‘le generally ac- 
cessible. Consult Appendix VI. 

3 For instasice, an allusion to Zoro- 
aster which is found in the Preface to 
the Younger Edda is probably trace- 
able to some classical or Semitic orig- 
inal. See Jackson in Proceedings of 
the:American Oriental Society, xvi. p. 
cxxvi. March, 1894. Appendix VI. 

4 For a collection of the material on 


end of this volume. 

§ Consult also the Pahlavi Dinkart, 
9. 69, 58; 4. 21. 34 (SBE. xxxvii. 
pp. 397, 412, 417), and see Av, moyu, 
moyutbis, Justi, Handbuch der Zend- 
sprache, p. 235. 

6 Platonic Alcibiades I, p. 122, A, 
payelay ... THY Zwpodarpou Tod ‘Qpoud- 
tov’ gore 5é Toiro Oedv Vepareia Cf. 
also Apuleius, de Magia, xxiv. (Rapp, 
ADMG. xix. p. 2b if.). So Hermodorus 
as cited by Diogenes Lacrtius, Fragm. 
Hist. Gree. 9, ed. Muller; Plutarch, 
Isis et Osiris, 46,; Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Stromata, i. p. 304 ; Pliny, 
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The Magi, as we know from Herodotus, were a tribe, not 
merely a priestly family, and the right of the classics to call 
Zoroaster a Magian is borne out in other ways. The Pahlavi 
Dinkart regards the ‘ Avesta and Zand’ as the sacred writings 
of the Magian priests.! ‘The learned Arab chronologist Albiriini 
dds that ‘the anciont Magians existed already before the time 
of Zoroaster, but now there is no pure unmixed portion of 
them who do not practice the religion of Zoroaster.’ Several 
Syriac and Arabic writers speak of him as ‘a Magian,’ ‘ head of 
the Magians,’ ‘chief of the sect,’ ‘ Magian prophet,’ ‘diviner.’8 
This direct association of his name with the Magi is perhaps to 
be understood with some limitations ; but the Magi were the 
reputed masters of learning in ancient times, and Zoroaster 
stood for this learning in antiquity.‘ ; 

Of the Magian teachings and doctrines it is difficult to form 
a clear picture, except so far as we may believe them to be 
reflected in Zoroaster, after we have made due allowance for 
changes or reforms that he may have instituted. The classical 
tradition that Pythagoras studied under these masters in 
Babylon may not be altogether without foundation.® Plato 
we know was anxious to visit the Orient and to study with 
the Magi, but the Persian wars with Greece prevented him.® 


Hist. Nat. 30. 2.1; Agathias, 2, 24; tione,1. 23 et al.; Windischmann, Zor. 


Plutarch, Numa, 4; Suidas, s.v. Py- 
thagoras; cf. Rapp, ZDM@. xix. p. 
21, seq.; Windischmann, Zor. Stud. p. 
44. See Appendix V. at the end of 
this volume. 

1 Dk, 4. 21; 4. 34, West, Phl. Texts 
Trans. in SBE. xxxvii. pp. 412, 
417. 

2 Albiriini, Chronology, transl. by 
Sachau, p. 314, London, 1879. 

3 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster 
in Syriac and AraDic Literature, pp. 
24-651, in Classical Studies in Honour 
of Henry Drisler, New York, 1894 
(Columbia Univ. Press). 

* For example, Cicero, de Divina- 


Stud. p. 277 n. 

5 See Appendix V. below, and cf. 
Lucian, Dialog. cited by Kleuker, Zend- 
Avesta, Anh, ii. 5, p. 104; Cicero, de 
Finibus, 5.29; Valerius Maximus, 8. 
7; Pliny, WZ N. 30. 2. 1; Apuleius, 
Florid. p. 19 ; Porphyrius, Vita Pytha- 
gore, 41; Lactantius, IJnstitutiones, 
4.2; lamblichus, Vita Pythagora, 19; 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromata, i. 
p. 357. Consult Windischmann, Zor. 
Stud. pp. 260—264. 

6 Diogenes Laertius, Philosoph. Vit. 
8.7; Apuleius, de Doctrin. Plat. Phil. 
p. 669. The Anonym. Vit. Plat. p»7, 
ed. Westermann, Paris, 1862, adds 
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The followers of the Sophist Prodicus, a contemporary of 
Socrates, are reported to have boasted their possession of 
secret writings of Zoroaster ;! and even a Magian teacher, one 
Gobryas, is claimed as instructor of Socrates.2 Aristotle, 
Deinon, Eudoxus of Cnidus, and especially Theopompus, were 
familiar with Zoroastrian tenets.2 A work bearing the name 
of Zoroaster by Heraclides Ponticus, a pupil of Plato and of 
Aristotle, is mentioned in Plutarch. The distinguished phi- 
losopher Hermippus (about B.c. 200) made careful studies of 
Magism and of Zoroastrian writers, according to Pliny CZ. WN. 
30.2.1). Aoroaster and Magian were names to conjure with, 
and there are numerous allusions to ideas drawn from these 
sources in Plutarch, Strabo, Suidas, and others. 

Titles of a number of purported books of Zoroaster are also 
given in the classics, such as wept dicews, mept AOwv ripior, 
BiBrtoe amdxpupot ZLwpodotpov, acrepooxonixa Zwpoderpov.® 
Furthermore, some ‘sayings’ of Zoroaster, like those mea- 
tioned by Gemistus Pletho, Mayiea Asya TOY ard ToD Zwpo- 
dotpov Mayer, are both reported to have existed, and passages 
are occasionally claimed to be taken from them. Like other 
such productions, however, these are all probably apocryphal, 
although the encyclopedic character of the titles somewhat 
recalls the analysis and summaries that we have of the Zoroas- 
trian Nasks.® At all events, these references and allusions show 
how great a reputation was enjoyed by Zoroaster in classical 
antiquity, even if his name does not occur in Herodotus’ nor 


that in Phosnicia Plato met with 
Persians who introduced him to Zoro- 
astrian lore. Cf. Appendix V. § 1. 

1Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromata, 
i. p. 357. 

7 Darmesteter, Le ZA. ili. Introd. p. 
77. 

$ Diogenes Laertius, Prowm. 8; 
Plity, H. N. 80. 2.1; Plutarch, Zs. e¢ 
Os.:47 ; cf. Windischmann, Zor. Stud. 
pp. 233 n,, 279 n., and App. V. below. 


* Plutarch, Adv. Colot. p. 1116 A; 
cf, Windischmann, Zor. Stud. p. 284. 
Thanks also to friend Lanman. 

6 See allusions in Suidas and in 
Pliny. Appendix V. below. 

® West, Pahlavi Texts, Translated 
in SBE. xxxvii. 1-488. 

7Cf. de Harlez, Des Origines du 
Zoroastrisme, p: 276, Journal Asia- 
tique, 1878-79; NRarmesteter, Le ZA. 
iii. Introd. p. 76. 
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in Xenophon, nor with certainty in the extant fragments of 
~Ctesias. The earliest authenticated classical allusion to Zorous- 
‘ter by name seems to be the reference in the Platonic Alci- 
biades ;! although, according to Diogenes Laertius (Prom. 2), 
he was mentioned by the earlier Xanthus of Lydia.? 

Conclusion. — As Zoroaster is, one of the great religious 
teachers of the East, his life as well as his work is worthy of 
study from its historical importance. Our information regard- 
ing his life is to be gathered from the Zoroastrian scriptures, 
the Avesta and the Pahlavi writings, and other material must 
be used to supplement or to correct these sources. Due 
weight must be given to tradition. It must also be remembered 
that fiction as well as fact has doubtless gathered about the 
name of this religious reformer. ‘This latter fact is all the 
more a proof of his great personality. 

1 See Alcibiades I, 192, p. 131, ed. consult also my article ‘Zoroaster’ 


Schanz. | in Harper’s Dictionary of Classical 
2See Appendix V. below, and Antiquities, New York, 1897, 
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THE LINEAGE OF THE MASTER 


Sa jdto yena jatena yatt vams'ah samunnatim. 
—- Hitoraves!a. 


Intropuction -— Zoroaster aN Irannran— Tne NAampm Zoroaster (ZARA- 

THUSHTRA), rs ForM and ITs Mieantnc — Trak Date OF ZoROASTER — 

Jus Native Place — ZoRnOASTER’s ANCESTRY AND WIS FAMILY ; GENBALO- 
G1ES — CONCLUSION 


Introduction. — When a man rises to lasting fame, all that is 
associated with his name and his times becomes of interest 
and of importance. Lustre is shed upon his family, and dis- 
tinction is lent to the line that produced such a son. If 
great men are the children of their age, the age of a great 
religious teacher can but deserve attention. His own origin, 
the influences that may have been formative in his Ife, his 
environment and surroundings, alike become worthy of con- 
sideration. ‘The nature and condition of the country which 
called hin forth requires some remark, and with regard to 
Zoroaster it is to be regretted that we do not know more than 
we do of Iran in early antiquity, and that only a limited space 
can be devoted here to this special theme, although it receives 
more or less treatment in different places throughout the book. 
This prophet’s teaching found fruitful soil in the land of 
Ancient Iran, because the seed was already in the hearts of the - 
people, if we may adapt the phrase of a renowned author. 

Zoroaster of Iran. — Zoroaster, it is believed, sprang up in 
the ‘seventh century before the Christian era, somewhere in 

10: : 
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the land betveen the Indus and the Tigris. | Before our mind 
erises first. a picture of the world outside of Iran, the kingdoms 
of Assyria and Babylon, with their long line of dynasties 
reaching far back into history which antedates Iran ;! to the 
southeast lies India, bound by the ties of Indo-Iranian unity ; 
lastly, and to offset all, Turan, the rival and foe, the synonym 
of everything crude, uncouth, and barbarous, borders upon 
the Iranian territory to the north. But to return to the 
land of Iran itself during this period. There exists, or is 
claimed to have existed in early times, an eastern Iranian 
kingdom in Bactria. An uncertainty with regard to this 
point will be noted hereafter. Media, however, has already 
been known to fame in history long before this period ; and in 
the eighth century 8.c. its power was able to throw off the 
yoke of Assyria, and at the close of the seventh century 
(3.0. 606) to crush Nineveh and establish the Median dynasty 
of Kebatana, which may be called the first of the great Iranian 
kingdoms.? But the decadence of Media swiftly follows, and 
its glory is dimmed before the splendor of the rising Persian 
sun. So much for the period and land in which Zoroaster 
appeared. 

During the very lifetime of Zoroaster—if we accept the 
traditional dates—the Jews were carried into captivity in 
Babylon, and their return from exile to Jerusalem takes place 
less than a generation after his death. If the Persian wars 
with Greece stand for anything in the world’s history, when 
Orient and Occident met at Marathon, Plataa, Salamis, when 
the East received its first shock and set-back from the West, 
certainly we must feel an interest in the life of that man who 
is commonly spoken, of as the lawgiver of the Persians. His 


1 In the Avesta, Babylon is the seat 
of the semi-inythichl tyrant and demon 
Azhi Dahaka, who destroyed the 
Iranian ideal king Yima (Jem-shéd) 
and ruled for a thousand years. On 
the religion of Babylon and Assyria, 


compare Tiele, Geschichte der Iteli- 
gion, i, 1. pp. 127-213. 

2Cf. also the article ‘Iranians’ 
(AVWJ.) in Johnson's Universal 
Cyclopedia, iv. 670. : 
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name, his date, and his native place, his family, hfs ancestry, 
and his associations, are all matters of some moment. These 
will be given in this chapter before turning to thg more pict- 
uresque story of his life. ‘The question of his religious beliefs, 
teaching, and philosophy, can be dealt with only incidentally, 
as this is reserved for treatment in another work. 

The Name Zoroaster (Zarathushtra), its Form and its Mean- 
ing. — The form of the Prophet’s name in the Avesta con- 
sistently appears as Zara@ustra, ov with the fuller patronymic 
as Spitama Zaradustra.1 The shapes or disguises which this 
appellative has assumed in other languages show as much 
variety as does the spelling of the name of the English reformer 
Wyclif (Wyclitf, Wyclyffe, etc.). The familiar form (a) Zoro- 
aster is adopted from Zoroastres of the Latin, which in turn 
is modelled after the Greek form. (0) In Greek the name 
commonly appears as Zwpoadorpys,? but sporadic variations are 
found, for example Zwpdabos, Zapddns beside Zwpodotpys in 
Agathias 2. 24, or the anomalous “Opwacros (Georgius Hamar- 
tolus), see Appendix V.; or again, the forins Zaparos,® Zapns,! 
which are also quotable from the Greek, seem to be based upon 
the later Persian form. A griecized Armenian form (Arm. 
Zaravest) is cited from Cephalion ;° and Diodorus Siculus (1. 94) 
has Za@paverns,® which recalls the Avestan form, Zarathushtra, 


orpéws (gen.) cf. Lassen ZAM. vi. 641, 
n. 2. 


1 Consult Justi, Jranisches Namen- 
buch, p. 380, Marburg, 1895; Win- 


dischmann, Zor. Stud. pp. 44, 45; de 
Harlez, Avesta traduit, Introd. p. xxi. 
Cf. also Anquetil du Perron, Zend- 
Avesta, i, Pt. 2, p.2, Paris, 1771, and 
Iiyde, ITist. Relig. vet. Pers. p. 807 seq. 
Oxford, 1700. See also Appendix I. 

2 Diogenes Laertius, de Vit. Philos. 
Proom. 2. p. 1 (recens. Cobct), Paris, 
1850. Observe that Plutarch, Js. ef Os. 
46, once has Zwpéacrpis, once the usual 
Lwpoaqrpyns (Numa, 4), and once the 
curious Zwoacrpos (Quast. Conviv. 4. 
1. 1). On Zoroastes (sic) in Isidorus, 
see Appendix V. § 38; and on Zapa- 


8 Porphyrius, Vita Pythagore, p. 
18, ed. Nauck (O IIv@ayépas) mpds 
ZLaparoy adlxero, 

¢ Suidas, s.v. Pythagoras; see Ap- 
pendix V., § 45. 

6 From Cephalion through Eusebius 
(Armen. Versio, p. 41, ed. Mai), ac- 
cording to de Harlez, Av. tr. Introd. 
p. xx. See Justi, Jran. Namenbuch, - 
380a, on Zaravastes in Miller, Fragm. 
iii, 626, 627. 

6 Diodorus Siculus, 1. 94. 2, Tapa 
pev yap ’Apiavots Zadpuvorny. See Ap- 
pendix V. § 3 below. ; 
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of the Prophet's name.! (¢e) An Armenian rendering of the 
appellagive is given as Zradasht.2. (d) The Syriac and Arabic 
writings show the name under a variety of guises, but they 
generally agree with the Pahlavi or Modern Persian form.? 
(e) The Pahlavi version of the name is usually given Zaratist.* 
(fY Some of the Modern Persian varicties are Zartust, Zardust, 
Lirdust, Zarduhast, Zardtust, Zarddust, Zardtuhast, Zardduha3st, 
Zardhust.6 All these are variations of Avestan Zarabustra. 
The question as to the significance eof the name of Iran’s pro- 
phetic teacher is not without interest. India’s princely reformer 
was the ‘Enlightened’ (Buddha) or the ‘Sakya Sage’ CSdhya- 
munt); Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God, was the Wonderful, 
the Counsellor, the Anointed (Christus).\ In ancient Iran Zoroas- 
ter, the Righteous, was called Zara@ustra, or Zarabustra Spitiima, 
Spitama Zaradustra, or sometimes simply Spitama. The title 
Spitima is a family designation, and the name comes from an 
ancestor of the Prophet, a heros eponymus of the clan.6 The 
Spitaman name is elsewhere found early in Media. The deriva- 
tion of this patronymic Spitama, used as an appellative, is 
apparently from the Ay. root spit- ‘be white’ = Skt. s'vzt-, and 
the significance i§¥ probably ‘descendant of White,’ like the 
English Whit-ing.:. The origin of Zaraustra itself is less 


1The Greek form Zopoderpys, or 
ZLwpoderpys, is apparently to be ex- 
plained as derived from Av. Zara- 
thushtra through a Western Iranian 
presumable form *Zara*ustra, cf. 
Bartholomae in Grundriss d. iran. 
Philologie, i. §§ 98, 264 (8). 

2See also Hiibschmann, Persische 
Studien, p. 204, Strassburg, 1895. 

*Sce Gottheil, Meferences to Zoro- 
aster in Syriac and Arabic Writers, 
p. 25 seq. , 

4 West, Pahlavi Teats Translated, 
Part 56, in SBE. xlvii. 180, In- 
dex. . 

5 Cf. Vullers, Lexicon Persico- 
Latinym, ii. p. 108, Bonn, 1865 ; West, 


The Book of the Mainyo-i-Khard, 
p. 223; Stuttgart, 1871. 

6 See the genealogy given below, 
p. 19, and consult Justi, Handbuch 
der Zendsprache, sub voce ; also Jra- 
nisches Namenbuch, Marburg, 1895. 
Zoroaster’s daughter is Pourucista 
Spitami, Ys. 68. 3; his cousin is 
Maidyoimiuha Spitama, Ys. 51. 19; 
the members of the family are spoken 
of as the Spitamas (Ys. 46. 15) Spita- 
md~hd. In Pahlavi, the Prophet is 
called Zaratust 1 Spitamadn, ‘ Zoroaster 
of the Spitimas’; the Mod. Pers. has 
Isfiman, see Justi, Jran. Namenbuch, 
p. 809; Zwirauas, ZrcOduns are’quota- 
ble as ordinary Iranian proper names, 
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e 

clear than Spitama and the derivation has been much discussed. 
Scholars, however, are now gencrally agreed upon onesoint,: 1t- 
is that the second member of the compound (for the form must 
be a composite) is the word ustra- ‘camel,’! but the precise 
nature of the compound and the true meaning of its first ele- 
The most probable significations that have 
been proposed are: ‘one whose camels are old’ (gar ‘be old’)? 
or ‘old camel’ (cf. Skt. jarad-qava, jarat-kdru-); or again ‘one 
whose camel is fierce’ (zar ‘be angry’) or possibly ‘tormenting 
the camel’; or ‘robbing a camel’ (cf. Skt. bharadvdja). Niumer- 
ous other suggestions and explanations have been offered 5; and 
some of them show a good deal of fancy ; but doubtless the name 
is an unromantic, unpoctic name, a title which the man retained 
as his birthright even after he became famed as a spiritual and 
religious teacher. The very fact of his retaining this somewhat 
prosaic appellative testifies to a strong personality ; Zoroaster 
remains a man and he is not dubbed anew with a poetic title 
when later sanctification has thrown a halo of glory about his 
head. For an outline of the various discussions of Zoroaster’s 
name, the reader is referred to the special Appendix.? 

The Date of Zoroaster. — With reference to the date at which 
Zoroaster lived and taught, there has been a wide diversity of 
opinion, but now a more general agreement between the views 
of scholars on the subject is beginning to prevail. { The con- 
sensus of opinion has of late been growing stronger in favor of 
accepting the traditional view, based on the chronology of the 


ment are uncertain. 


‘cow,’ -uxsan ‘ox,’ which are probably 
totemistic family survivals ; see Justi, 
Tranisches Namenbuch, p. 486 seq., 


1 The esteem in which the Bactrian 
camel is held is well known (cf. Yt. 
14. 11-13). Other Iranian proper 


names contain ustra, e.g. Fraitaosira 
‘whose camels are fresh,’ Aravaostra 
‘whose camel dves not bellow’ (cf. 
ravd-fravdman), Vohustra ‘having 
good camels * (Yt. 13. 122, cf. Spiegel, 
Tran. Alterthumskunde, i. p. 673). 
There are many similar compound ap- 
pellatives with -aspa ‘horse,’ gao- 


Marburg, 1898. 

2Cf. Hiibschmann, AZ. xxvi. p. 
208; Geldner, Zorogster, Encyclope- 
dia Britannica, 9th ed. xxiv. p. 820; 
Bartholomae, in Grundriss d. iran. 
Phil. i. pp. 149-160; A. i. p. 1603 
LF. vi. Anz. p. 47. * 

3 See Appendix I. below. , 
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Bindahishn, which places the era of Zoroaster’s activity 
betweeg the latter half of the seventh century B.c. and the 
middle of the sixth century. A detailed discussion of the 
question with a general presentation of the material on 
the subject has been given by the present writer in a mono- 
graph on The Date of Zoroaster, JAOS. xvii. 1-22, 1896 
(reprinted in Appendix II.). ‘The results are rendered even 
more precise by a slight chronological correction by Dr. E. 
W. West,! who gives the years B.c. 660-983 as probably the 
exact date of Zoroaster so far as tradition is concerned. There 
is space here only to summarize; for details reference must be 
made to Appendix I1., LIT. 

The statements of antiquity on the subject may conveniently 
be divided into three groups. 

First (1) to be considered are those references that assign 
to Zoroaster the extravagant age of B.c. 6000. These are 
confined simply to the classics, but they have a certain claim to 
attention because they are based upon information possessed 
by Aristotle, Eudoxus, and Hermippus.? These extraordinary 
figures are due to the Grecks’ not having quite rightly under- 
stood the statements of the Persians who place Zoroaster’s 
millennium amid a great world-period of 12,000 years, which 
they divided into cycles, and in accordance with this belief 
Zoroaster’s fravast had actually existed in company with the 
archangels for several thousands of years. Second (2) come 
those statements which connect the name of Zoroaster with 
that of the more or less legendary Ninus and the uncertain 


Semiramis.2 Third (8) the direct Zoroastrian tradition 


1 Personal letter, dated April 30, 
1897, and in a published view with 
chronological table, SBE. xivii. In- 
trod. pp. 27-42." See Appendix TIL. 

2 The passages are given in full in 
Appendix II.; they are from Pliny, 
H.N. 80. 2. 1; Plutarch, Zs. ef Os. 46; 
Scholion to the Platonic Alcibiades I, 


122 ; Diogenes Laertius, de Vit. Philos. 
Procem. 2; Uactantius, Jnst. 7. 15, 
and cf. Suidas, s.v. Zorvastres. 

8 Cf. Diodorus Siculus, 2.6; Frag- 
ments of Cephalion in Euseb. Chron. 
1. 43 and 4. 35; Theon, Progymnas- 
mata, 9; Justin, from Trogus Pom-. 
peius’ Hist. Philippic. 1. 1; Arnobius, 
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which is found in the Pahlavi book Bitndahishn %34. 1-9 and 
supported by Arta Viraf 1. 2-5 and Zat-sparam 23. 12, as, 
well as corroborated by abundant Arabic allusions CAlbivini, 
Masiidi, and others) ree places the opening of 
Zoroaster’s ministry at 258 years before the era of Alexander, 
or 272 years before the close of the world-conqueror’s life 
(B.c. 823). As Zoroaster was thirty years old, according to the 
tradition, when be entered upon his ministry; and as he was 
seventy-sevei years old at the time of his death; and, further- 
more, since we may assume an omission of thirty-five years 
in the Bundahishn chronological list, according to West, we 
have good reason, on the authority of the tradition, for making 
B.C. 660-583 as the cra of Zoroaster. 

Tradition also says that Zoroaster was forty-two years old 
when he converted King Vishtaspa, who became the patron of 
the faith. There is no good ground, however, for identifying 
this ruler with Iystaspes, the father of Darius. Such identi- 
fication has indeed been made by Ammianus Marcellinus 
(22. 6. 32), and it has met with support from some; but the 
doubt on this point which was raised as early as Agathias 
(2. 24) is unquestionably well founded.! 

Zoroaster’s Native Place. — The question of Zoroaster’s native 
place is a subject that has been much debated. The problein 
is more complicated because of the uncertainty which exists as 
to whether his birthplace and early home was necessarily also 
the chief scene of the teacher’s activity. The whole matter 
may be brought under the heading of two inquiries: first 
(1), whether the home of Zoroaster is te be placed in the west 
of Iran, in Atropatene and Media; second (2), whether 


Adv. Gentes, 1.6; Orosius, /Tist. contra 1 Fuller discussion in West, SBE. 
Paganos (Ninus) ; Suidas, s.v. Zoro- = xivii. Introd. p, 38, and Jackson, On 
astres. See Appendix II.,V. Somein- the Date of Zoroaster, JAOS. xvii. 
cidental allusions connect Zoroaster’s 17; Appendix II. below. 

name with Abraham, Nimrvd, Bel, 

Balagm. These also are quoted in 

Appendix IT., V. below. 
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ancient Media was the scene also of his ministry, or are we 
eto accept the claim of Bactria and eastern Iran? Possibly 
he may have,taught in both lands. The subject is of interest, 
moreover, in the light of the recent important developments 
with regard to Buddha’s birthplace, and the archeological finds 
which have lately contributed so much towards establishing the 
exact location where the gentle teacher of India was ushered 
into the world. Accordingly, the problem of Zoroaster’s native 
place and then the possible scene of his ministry is discussed 
with considerable fulness in Appendix IV; it suflices merely 
to summarize here. 

If we omit the question of his ministry for the moment and 
speak simply of his native place, we may say without much 
hesitation, that the consensus of scholarly opinion at this time 
is generally agreed in believing that Zoroaster arose in the 
west of Tran. Oriental tradition seems to be fairly correct in 
assigning, as his native land, the district: of Atropatene or 
Adarbaijan, to the west of Media, or even more preciscly the 
neighborhood about Lake Urumiah. There is ground, further- 
more, for believing in the tradition which says that his 
father was a native of Adarbaijin, —a region of naphtha wells 
and oil fountains, — and that Zoroaster’s mother was from the 
Median Raghii (Rat) — consult the map at the end of this 
volume. Explicit references for these statements will be 
found in Appendix IV. For the other problem, the one 
relating to the possible scene or scenes of Zoroaster’s ministry, 
reference must be made to the extended discussion in the 
same appendix below. Here we need only bear in mind that 
there is every reason to believe that Zoroaster, for a time at 
least, wandered about in his missionary labors, and there is 
certainly a strong tradition to the effect that during the two 
opening years'of his prophetic career he was for a while in the 
east, in Seistin, and also in Turan-—see Map. One is re- 
minded. of the peregrinations of the Buddha. 

Zoroaster’s Ancestry and His Family. — The subject of gene- 

c 
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alogy has not much interest for most readers, and a treatment of 
it is apt to recall the ‘ begat’ chapters of the Biblical patriarchs 
Nevertheless Zoroaster’s line is not without impertance, and it 
deserves to receive attention, as much as would the descent of 
Mohammed or of Buddha. If Indian legend and tradition in 
the case of the great Ganges teacher ascribes exalted origin from 
the princely family of the Sakyas, Iranian story is no less suc- 
cessful, for its part, in tracing Zoroaster’s descent from a sort 
of royal Davidie line that ends in the house of Manushcthar, 
sovercign of Tran,! or ascending still farther back through the 
forty-fifth generation to Giyémart, the Iranian Adam, the father 
of all mankind.? The Prophet’s more immediate ancestors are 
often referred to. Pourushaspa, the father, is mentioned several 
times in the Avesta and is frequently referred to in the Pahlavi 
texts and in the later Zoroastrian litcrature. The name of 
Zoroaster’s mother is preserved in an Avestan fragment as 
Dughdhova (Phil. Dighdavé, Dikdav or Duktatib6, Mod. 
Pers. Dughdii).2 The name of Zoroaster’s great-grandfather 
Haécat-aspa is mentioned in the Avesta (Ys. 46. 15; 53. 3), 
as is ulso the latter’s sire Cikhshnush or Chikhshni (cf. Yt. 13. 
114); and Spitama, the heros eponymus of the family, is refer- 
red to in the Gatha allusions to the Prophet’s kinsman Spita- 
miaonhod (Ys. 46. 15), whence his own appellative Zarathushtra 
Spitama, Zoroaster the Spitamid. The locus classicus for tra- 
cing Zoroaster’s lineage is Biindahishn 32. 1-2; it is supple- 
mented by the Pahlavi Dinkart 7. 2, 70, the Selections of Zat- 
sparam, 13, 6, and by the Vijirkart-1 Dinig; compare also the 
Nirang-i Béidaitano va Yitkartano (Grundriss ii. 115).4 The 


xxiv. 302; xxxvii. 444, 469, 483; 
xlvii. (eight times); Darmesteter, Le 


10n Méaniisheihar, cf. Peshotan 
Dastur, Dinkart translated, vol. vii. 


p. 429; cf. Yasht 13. 181. 

2 Dk. 7. 2. 70, Zsp. 18. 5-6; cf. West, 
SBE. xivii. pp. 34, 140, and Grundriss 
d. iran. Phil. ii. 95. 

* Hatokht Nask Frag. cited in Sad 
Dar 40. 4 et passim; cf. West, SBL. 


ZA, iii. 151; Zartusht Namah, p. 480 
(in Wilson, Parsi Relig.) and Shahras- 
tini (see Appendix IV.). 

Consult West, Pahlavi Texts 
translated, SBE..v. 140-141; Grun- 
driss, ii. 04, 96, and SBE. x\vii. 34, 
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same ancestral tree, but with the names disguised or misread, 
‘isgfound in Masiidi.! The line as far back as Manush-cithra 
may be worh recording from the accessible sources. 





Dk, Bandahishn, and Vijirkart-i Masadi, 
ef. Zap. Dinig. 





Maniisheihar 2 


Manitisheihar, Mandshihar, (gina ) 
Diirisréb . 2} Ditrashrin . (oye Jul 


Ditrisrobo 

Airie or Rajan Najishn o. . | Jraj . . (e Dy 
Nayazein or Aydizem3, . . | Nayazem . . | Haizem. . (pyale) 
Vaédisbt or Vidasht . . . | Vaédisht . . | Vandast. . (erwedity ) 
Spitém or Spitimfin . 2. | Spilamand  . | Isbiman, . (yoann) 
Hardir. . (joys) 
Arhadas . (doy!) 
Ratir. . (sls) 


Nardhir (Kharedhar). . . | Haridér | 
| 

Cikhshniish or Cakhshntish4 | Cikhshnush  . Hakhish . (Uiacho) 
| 


Arejadharshn or (ardarsin. | Ufardrshn . 


Paétrasp or Paitirasp . .  . | Paétirasp . 


Majdast.. (fi hsshsd ) 
Avikdasf . (Wim dK!) 
Fadarasf (Lima) 


Waécutisp6 . . . . . . | Taécatasp. 
Urugadhasp or Aurvadasp® , Irvandasp 
Patiragtarasp6 or Paitirasp®. Paitirasp 

Birshasf . (Liming ) 


Porishisp6 . . . . |) . | 0 Péritshispi 


Zaratisht. . .:. . . . | Zaraitusht. Zaridusht . (asols) 





139. Seelikewise Windischmann, Zor. 2 Avesta, Yt. 13. 151, Manus-ciéra. 
Studien, p. 160; Spieggl, Hranische — * Cf. also Dinkart 9. 33. 5, 
Allerthumskunde, i. 687; de Harlez, 4Cf. Avesta, Yt. 18. L14, Caysni. 
Avesta tradait, Introd. p. cexxviii; 5 Zsp. 13. 6 has Ahurvalaspo. 
Justi, Jranisches Namenbuch, p. 6 Dinkart. Bk. 7%. 2. 3, 70; Dd. 32, 
393. 1; West, Grundriss, ii. 95, SBE, xlvii. 


1 Lew Pruivica d'or, ii. 128, tr. Bar- 84, v. 140; or Purtardsps, Lp» 18. 6 
bier de Meynard * ef. Gottheil, Refer- op. cit. p. 139. 
ences ly Zorvaster, p. 34. 
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Zoroaster’s grandfather on the maternal side, according to 
Dk. 7. 2. 38 and Bd. 32. 10, was Frahim-rvand-zoish og Frahime 
rava; his maternal grandmother may have beey called Frénd 
(Asp. 13. 1), but the passage is not quite clear. ‘There are several 
allusions to his paternal uncle Arasti and to the latter’s son, 
Maidhyoi-mionha, who was Zoroaster’s cousin and first disciple 
CY¥t. 18. 95; Bd. 32. 2 et passim). According to the Selec- 
tions of Zit-sparam, Zoroaster was one of five brothers. The 
passage slates: ‘Of the four brothers of Zaratisht the names 
of the two before Zaratiisht were Ratishtar and Rangtishtar, 
But in each 
case the reading of the Pahlavi word is uncertain. A tabular 
statement of the Sage’s family and kin may now be presented. 


and of the two after hun Notariga and Nivetish.*! 


Patiragtarasp6 


x m. Frahim-rvani-zaish 
(Fréu0 ?) (Bud. 32.10; Dk. 
7.2.3 





Dughdhova m. Pourushaspa (4.’s father) Aristi m. x 


2 elder Zarathushtra 
brothers 


2 younger Maidhyoi-inionha m. x 


brothers 
Ashastu 
(¥t. 13. 106) 


Tradition furthermore states that Zoroaster was thrice mar- 
ried and had several sons and daughters, and that the three 
wives survived him (Bd. 32. 5-7; Vyjkt. pp. 21-22). The 
names of the first wife and of the second are not preserved,? but 
the latter is said to have been a widow. By the first, or privi- 


‘Urwarwija,’ p. 884; Wdlty, Zoroaster 
und sein Zeitaller, p. 93, Lineburg, 


1Zsp. 16. 5. West’s translation, 


SBE. xvii. 144; cf. also SBE. v. 187, 
note, | 
“Cf. also Justi, Namenbuch, p. 393. 
8 See the information and correc- 
tions given by West, Pahlavi Texts 
Translated, SBE. v. 142-1438, notes, 
and Justi, lrunisches Namenbuch, s.v. 


1856. West (SBE. V. 148, n. 1). 
refers to the apparent misinterpreta- 
tion which gives the names of Zoro- 
aster’s first two wives as Urvij and 
Arnij-bareda; consult his reference, 
especially as to the second wife. 
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leged wife, the Prophet had one son and three daughters. 
Their names are several times mentioned in the Avesta and in 
Pahlavi literature.! One of the daughters, Pourucista (Ys. 53. 
3), was marricd to the wise Jimaspa. The son Isatvastra, by 
the second wife, became head of the priestly class and had a 
son, Ururvija, who is also mentioned by name (Bd. 32. 7). 
Isatvastra was likewise made guardian of the children of his 
father’s second wife who had borne two sons, Urvatatnara and 
Ilvarecithra, to Zoroaster (Yt. 13. 98). These two sons 
were respectively regarded as the head of the agricultural class 
and of the warrior caste. The third wife, Hvévi, was the 
daughter of Frashaoshtra and niece to Jamispa, attachés to the 
court of Vishtaspa (Yt. 13. 189; 16. 15; Dk. 9. £4. 16; 9. 69. 
58). By Ilvovi no earthly children were born, but she is the 
noble consort from whom ultimately are descended the future 
millennial prophets, Ukbhshyat-ereta, Ukhshyat-nemah, and the 
Messiah, Saoshyant (Yt. 13. 128). The marvels of this preter- 
natural conception are narrated in detail in Bd. 32. 8-9, ef. Yt. 
13. 62, 128, 141-2, and elsewhere. The later descent from 
Zoroaster’s line may thus be tabulated: — 


Children by Children by Children by 
first wife second wife Ilvévi 
x m. Isatvastra (son) Tivarecithra (son) (Not yet born) 
Fréni (daughter) Urvatatnara (son) Ukhshy at-ereta 
Thriti (daughter) Tkhshyat-nemah 
Pourucista (daughter) Saoshy aut 


Ururvija 


A genealogical tree of the Hvyévid family into which the 
Prophet married and into which family he gave a daughter in 
marriage will make clearer some of the connections and alli- 
ances that appear in the Avesta; it is therefore given on the 
following page : — : 


1 Ys, 23, 2, 26.5; Yt. 18. 98, 189; Bd. 92. 5 et passim; Zsp. 28. 11. 
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Frata or Parita! 


Parshatgao Ashak 2 
Cigiiv ? Tahmdasp ? 
Hvogva Nariman (al, Asnds) 


« Pakhad (al. Pidha?)? Sama Keresispa 


Frashaoshtra Jiimaspa aA varaoshtri 
(Pourucista) 
Hushyaothna §$Hvadaéna Hyvovi HWanhaurvao Vobunemah 
(Zarathushtra) 
Varcshna Gaévani 


Summary. — After noticing in this chapter the fact that 
Zoroaster was an Iranian, we briefly followed in outline the 
position of Iran im ancient history. We next saw that the 
oldest form of Zoroaster’s name is given as Zarathushtra. 
The statement was then made that we have reason for believ- 
ing that he arose in western Iran CAtropatene and Media) 
about the middle of the seventh century B.c. The scene of 
his ministry is a question that was reserved for later discussion. 
As was shown, a long line of ancestry can be traced out for 
him, and we know something of his immediate family through 
tradition. But we bid adieu to these external matters to deal 
with his life itself. 

1 After Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, p. 2 Not mentioned in the Avesta. 
396. ' 


CHAPTER III 
EARLY LIFE AND RELIGIOUS PREPARATION 
THE LIFE OF THE PROPHET UNTIL THE AGE OF THIRTY 


yehe z2g0ucca vaxriaéca 
ustatatam nimravanta 
vispd spantd-data damen. 
— Avesta, Yt. 13. 93. 


INTRODUCTION — PROPHECIES OF TE CoMING OF ZOROASTER, AND THE Mrra- 
CLES BEFORE wis Birru— Bretm anp CHrLpHOOD OF ZOROASTER ACCORD- 
ING TO ‘TRADITION — ZOROASTER’S YOUTH AND EpucATION— PERIOD oF 
RxeLiGIOuS PREPARATION — CONCLUSION 


Introduction, Prophecies of the Coming of Zoroaster. — The 
coming of a prophet or great teacher seems at times in the 
world’s history to be looked for instinctively. We may see 
the truth of this statement exemplificd in our own Gospels 
when the disciple asks of the Saviour, ‘Art thou he that 
should come, or do we look for another?’ And when a 
blessed Master is at last recognized, the generations vie with 
each other in repeating how his advent was foretold. In the 
Aoroastrian scriptures, passages are adduced to show that the 
Sage’s coming had been predicted ages before. In the Aves- 
tan Gathas and in Pahlavi literature the soul of the mythical 
primeval bull, three thousand years before the revelation of the 
religion, beholds a vision in heaven of the fravasi or ideal 
image of the prophet Zarathushtra, Zaratiisht, that is to be.} 
Again, in the golden age of the world, King Yim (Jemshéd) 
forewarns the demons of their destined defeat and overthrow 


1 Ye, 29.8; Bd. 4. 4-5; cf. Dk. 7. 2. 67. 
23 
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at the birth of the glorious manchild.! Lastly, inthe reign of 
the patriarch ruler, Kai Us, three centuries before the actual 
appearance of the hallowed saint, a splendid ox jg gifted with 
the power of speech, so as to foretell the promised revelation 
which the future shall receive from the lips of Zarattsht.? 

Miracles before His Birth. — From the Avesta we also learn 
that the divine sacerdotal and kingly Glory (hvaranah) is 
handed onward from ruler to ruler, and from saint to saint, 
ever with a view to its illumining ultimately the soul of the 
inspired one.? It is ordained of heaven, moreover, that this 
Glory shall be combined with the Guardian Spirit (fravas:) 
and the Material Body, so as to produce from this threefold 
union the wonderful child.4 

First, the Glory descends from the presence of Atiharmazd, 
where it abides in the eternal light; it passes through heaven 
down to earth; and it enters the house where the future Zara- 
tiisht’s mother herself is about to be born. Uniting itself with 
her presence it abides in Jer until she reaches the age of fifteen, 
when she brings forth her own first-born, the prophet of Iran. 
But before this event, as a girl she became so transcendent in 
splendor by reason of the miraculous nimbus of the Glory that 
resided in her, that, at the instigation of the demons, her 
father is convinced that she is bewitched, and he sends her 
away from his home to the country of the Spitdmas, in the dis- 
trict of Alak or Arak, to the village of Patiragtaraspo, whose 
son Portishaspd (Av. Pourushaspa) she marries. The Glory is 
therefore upon earth, ready to appear in the form of man. 
Such at least is the scriptural account found in the Dinkart.® 

Second, the archangels Vohtiman and Ashavahisht, descend- 
ing from heaven, convey to earth another of the three elements, 

1 Dk. 7. 2. 59-61; see West’s trans- 7. 14. 1 (SBE. xxxvii. p. 31); Dk. 
lation, SBE. xvii. 31. 7. 2. 2 seq.; Zsp. ‘13. 4 (MBL. xlvii. 

2 Dk. 7, 2. 62-69; Zap. 12. 7-25. pp. 17, 189). 

3*Yt. 19. 25-90; cf. also West, SBE. 5 Dk. 7. 2. 4-11; see West, SBZ. 


xlvii. Introd. § 30. xlvii, 18-20. 
4 Cf. Spend Nask Summary in Dk. 
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the Guardiah Spirit (Phl. fravdhar, Av. fravasi), bearing it in 
«2 stem ef the Llbm-plant, the height of a man. For a time 
this precioug stem is placed in the nest of two birds whose 
young have been devoured by serpents: it protects the brood 
and kills the reptiles. ‘Thus it continues as a talisman in the 
keeping of the birds, until required again by the archangels, 
und until Porishasp6 (Pourushaspa), who meanwhile had inar- 
ried Diktatib (Dughdhova), meets with the two presiding ser- 
aphim ‘in the cattle-pasture of the Spitamas’ and receives 
from them the cherished rod, which he gives to his wife to pre- 
serve.2. Much of all this, it is true, has a mythical ring or an 
allegorical note. 

Third, the Substantial Nature (Vhl. gdéhar), or material 
essence, Which completes the holy triad, is miraculously com- 
bined with the elements of milk, through the agency of water 
and the plants, or through the archangels Khiirdat and Murdat. 
The demons vainly seek to destroy this ;? but the milk is mixed 
with Hom and is drunk by the future prophet’s parents. In 
this roundabout way the Pahlavi text accounts for the com- 
bination of the three elements, the glory, the spirit, and the 
body, and the child is conceived, despite the machinations of 
the demons. Throughout the narrative the presence of an 
Oriental tendency to symbolism and ritualistic significance is 
manifest. The same story is repeated by the Arab writer 
Shahrastani (A.p. 1086-1158), and it is narrated again in the 
Dabistain.® 

The pregnancy of the mother whose womb is hallowed to 
bear such fruif, is attended by occurrences equally remarkable 
and by circuinstances astounding in their nature. ‘These miracn- 
lous occurrences are told and interpreted in the Dinkart, Zit- 


1 Havemve here a reflex of the an- Dk. 3 2. 36-72; Zsp. 18. 4. 
cient Sanskrit myth of Soma and the 6 Shabrastant, | Uebs ysetzt, Haar- 
Eagle ? briicker, 4. 276. seq. ; Gottheil, Refer- 
2 Dk. 7. 2. 22-35. entis:to ‘Zoroaster, p. 48; Dabistan, 


8k. 7. 2, 44-45, “te. Shéa and ‘Troyer, i. 212 seq. 
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sparam, and Zartusht Namah, as well us recorded by Shabrastani 
and repeated in the Dabistin.! We at once recall para'lels in 
other nations. | 

Birth and Childhood of Zoroaster, according to Tradition. — 
The traditional source of information on the subject of the 
birth and carly life of the Prophet, was originally the Spend Nask 
of the Avesta, which gave an account of the first ten years of 
Zoroaster’s existence. Unfortunately this Nask has been lost ; 
but its substance is worked into the Pahlavi literature, as is 
known from the summaries of the Nasks that we have in 
Pahlavi and in Persian ;? and doubtless much of the actual 
material from it is preserved in the Dinkart, in the Selections 
of Zit-sparam, and in the Modern Persian Zartusht Namah.? 
These works stand to Zoroastrianism somewhat as the Lalita 
Vistara to Buddhism. ‘The general statements which are made 
in the following pages are based upon them, unless otherwise 
indicated, and the material they contain is supplemented by 
incidental allusions in such writers as Shahlrastini or in the 
Dahbistin which draw from lke sources. 

These accounts of the birth and early life are largely legendary 
and they are colored by fancy. Some of them surpass in 
power of vivid imagination the stories that have gathered 
around Zoroaster’s miraculous conception. But that need not 
awaken surprise. Legends have grown up about the birth 
and youthful years of Buddha,4t and miraculous incidents are 
connected with the Mosaic Lawgiver. VPersia is not behind in 
this.® 


1 Dk. 7.2. 53-55 5 Zap. 14. 1-5; ZtN. 8 For translations, see West, SBE. 
tr, Eastwick (Wilson, Parsi Religion, vols. xxxvii. and xlvii. and Zartusht 
p. 480--3). Namah, tr. by Eastwick in Wilson, 


2k. 8. 14. 1-2; 9. 24. 1-85 Pers. Parsi Religion, pp. 476-622. Con- 
Riv. 2. 13; Din-Vijirkarf, 15; see West, stant use has been, made of these. 
Pahlact Texts translated, in SBE. — translations. 
xxxvii. pp. 31, 226-0, 425, 444, 469; 4See Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 82 
also Shahrastini, Uebersetzt, Haar- seq. (Ene. translation) ; Warren, Bud- 
briicker, i. 276; Gottheil, References  dhism in Translations, p. 38 seq. 
tu Zoroaster, p. 48; cf, next note. 6 Some have even claimed that Mo- 
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In every religion the birth of its founder must be heralded 
sy supe%natural signs and omens and accompanied by wonders 
and prodigics. A star appears, a comet blazes forth, or the 
earth is shaken. In the Avesta all nature rejoices at Zoroaster’s 
birth ; the.very trees and rivers share im the universal thrill of 
gle ness that shoots through the world ; while Ahriman and the 
terror-stricken demons take flight into the depths of earth.! 
His birth, moreover, is in answer to pious prayers addressed by 
his father to Haoma.? is fitness for the prophetic mission 
which he is to undertake is divinely recognized, and Ahura 
Mazda himself selects this inspired being as his own messenger 
to the world? So much for the Avesta. The Pahlavi writings 
also do not tire of recounting how the fiends contended to pre- 
vent his birth; how a divine Lght shone round the house ; 
and a shout of joy arose when life triumphed ; and especially 
they recount the loud laughter which burst from the child as 
he came into the world.* The tradition that Zoroaster laughed 


instead of crying at his birth is as old at least as Pliny; 


it is current in Eastern writers and elsewhere.® 


Pliny at the 


same time adds that the child’s brain throbbed so violently us 


saic influences were at work in the 
Zoroastrian legends. See Nohut, Zo- 
reastriun Leyends and their Biblical 
Sources in the Independent (N.Y.), 
March 19, 1891. 

1 Yt. 13. 03-94; Ys. 9. 15; ¥t. 17. 
19. 

2Ys. 9. 12-15; compare what was 
noted of the Him-branch above. 

3° Ys. 9. 12-14; Yt. 17. 18-20; Ys. 
29.8; Yt. 6. 17-18. 

4Dk. 8. 14.2; 9. 24. .1-10 (West, 
SBE. xxxvii. 31, 226-9, 469); and Dk. 
7. 2. 66-8; §. 2.2 ;,Zsp. 18. 1-3 (West, 
SBH. xvii. 50, 122, 139); and Shah- 
rastani (Gottheil, References, p. 49). 
Other references below. ‘The Apocry- 
phal N, T. Protoevhng. 14. 11-12, and 
I. Infangy, 1. 10, give a legend of our 


Lord’s birth in a cave which is divinely 
illuminated. In the Sanskrit Atatha- 
saritsagara (i, 325, trans]. Tawney), 
the room in which a wonderful child 
is born is illuminated by a strange 
light. 

5 Dk. 7, 3. 2 and 25; Dk. 6. 2.5; 
Zsp. 14. 12 and 16; cf. West, SBE. 
xvii. pp. 35, 41, 123, 142, 143; ZtN. 
p. 483; Shahrastini (Haarbriicker, i. 
277, Gottheil, References, p. 49) ; Da- 
bistin, i. p. 219, Mirkhond, tr. Shea, 
p. 286. Also Pliny, JZ.N. 7. 16. 16; 
Scholion to the Platonic Alcibiades ; 
Augustine, de Civ. Dei, 21. 14; all 
cited below in Appendix V., VI. , See 
likewise preface to the Icelandic Snorra 
Edda (Jackson, PAOS. xvi. p. cexxvi. 
March, 1804, See Appendix VL). 
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to repel the hand laid upon his head —a presage of future 
wisdom ! 4 

Demons and wizards—for all the opponents:of Zoroaster 
are conceived to be such — instinctively now foresee their des- 
tined defeat and ruin and Zoroaster’s own glorious ascendency.} 
They seek accordingly to compass the young child’s depth. 
They fail in their efforts just as the powers of evil had already 
failed when they strove to prevent his coming into the world. 
The heretical Kavis and Karpans (Phl. Kigs and Karaps), 
who are apparently idolatrous priests,? are his especial foes. 
The Turanian Karap Dtrisrob6 (Diirasariin, Diiransariin) is the 
Herod of the day.? His wicked partner and villanous accomw- 
plice is one Bratrok-résh, whose name is ultimately connected 
with Zoroaster’s death when the Prophet was of advanced age.* 
Bratrok-résh is one of five Karap brothers: the names of the 
quintette are given as Brit-riikhsh, Brat-royishn, Brit-résh the 
Tir (or Tiir-i Bratrdk-résh), Hazin, and Vadast.6 The name 
of this Bratrdk-résh (or Bratar-vakhsh) occurs comparatively 
often in Pahlavi literature at least and it appears under a vari- 
ety of forms. ‘The machinations of Dirasrobo are particu- 
larly violent. It is only the intervention of a divine provi- 
dence that saves the little Zaratiisht, while still an infant in 
the cradle, from having his head crushed in or twisted off by 
this fiendish man, or that wards off a pogniard stroke from the 
same hand which becomes withered as a punishment for its wicked 
attempt.’ Some of the resemblances between this monstrous 
ruler and Pharaoh or Herod would not be uninteresting to 
trace if there were opportunity. 


1 'Vd. 19. 46, and elsewhere. 128 (d). Perhaps a descendant of 


2Sce West’s note in SBE. xlvii. 19. 

8 Dk. 7. 3. 4-41, ete; cf. Justi, 
Iranisches Namenbuch, p. 87, ZN. p. 
484, and see West, SBE. xlvii. 176 
(Index). 

4°This would assign to Bratrok-résh 
an extraordinary longevity. See p. 


his is referred to. 

§ Zsp. 15. 3; cf. Zsp. 17. 1 (West, 
SBE. xlvii. 143. 147), The reading of 
the names is not absolutely certain. 

6 See Justi, Namenbuch, p. 71. 

7 DE. 7. 3. 5-6) 5. 3, 23 Asp. 16. 
2-3; ZtN. p. 484; Dabistin, i. p. 219. 
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The malicious Diirasrébd, moreover, is even successful for a 
_ time ig making Poriishaspo afraid of his own son,! so that he 
does not prgvent the machinations of those who are plotting 
against the young child’s life. No angel is sent from heaven 
to tell his parents to take the child into another land. Four 
separate attempts at least are made to destroy the babe in spite 
of the mother’s watchful alertness. An attempt is made, and 
not without the father’s connivance, to burn the infant in a 
‘iuge fire; but its life is saved by a miracle.2— An endeavor 
is made by the sorcerers to have the babe trampled to death by 
a herd of oxen; the leading ox stands over the tiny prodigy 
and prevents it from perishing beneath the feet of the herd.’ 
The same experiment is repeated with horses; the babe is res- 
cued in the same marvellous manner.* Even wolves whose 
young have been killed do not harm a hair of the divine chilu’s 
head ; in their very den and lair he is suckled by a sheep.® 
The lion shall lie down with the lamb! In all these accounts, 
idealization is evidently at work. But after all we may per- 
haps imagine that a rationalistic background of truth possibly 
lies at the basis of each of these hairbreadth escapes of child- 
hood’s days magnified by coming ages. ‘The allusion to expo- 
sure to a wolf throws light at least upon the conditions in the 
time at which the accounts were written. 

Zoroaster’s Youth and Education. -— Before the boy’s seventh 
year, his father Pirshasp (as the Zartusht Namah calls him), 
knowing that even the demons and wizards® had predicted a 
great future for the youth, places the lad under the care of a 
Wise and learned man, as the Zartusht Namah narrates.’ The 


1Dk. 7. 3. 7-8 seq.; Zsp. 16. 3-4; 6 Dk. 7. 3. 15-19; Dk. 5. 2.4; Zsp. 


Dabistan, i. p. 219. : 16. 8-11; ZtN. pp. 486-7; Dab. i. pp. 
2Dk. 7. 3. 9-10; Zsp. 16.7; ZtN. 220-221. 

p. 484. 6 We may conceive how the false 
§Dk. 7%. 3. 11-12; Zsp. 16. 4-5; teachers of the pre-Zoroastrian faith 

ZtN. p. 485; Dabistan, i. p. 220. were looked upon as devils and necro- 


4 Dk. 7. 3. 13-14; Zsp. 16. 6-7; mancers. : 
ZtN. p. 485-6; Dab. i. p. 220. 7 ZtN. p. 488. See also Dab. i. p. 224. 
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venerable teacher’s name is then given as Burzin-kuriis.! 
Pliny CH. WN. 30. 2. 1) seems to have understood from .Llermin 
pus that the name of Zoroaster’s teacher was Aganaces (Azo- 
naces), but the passage is not quite clear. See below, Appen- 
dix V. § 4. 

In connection with the subject of Zoroaster’s youthful days, 
it is proper to make passing mention at least of some Syriac 
and Arabic reports which connect his name with Jeremiah (or 
even with Tzra) and which make Zoroaster a pupil of Jerc- 
miah, or even go so far as to identify him with Baruch, the lat- 
ter’s scribe.2. These biassed accounts assert that the pupil 
proved treacherous to his master and was cursed by God with 
the affliction of leprosy. These passages are quoted elsewhere 3 
and the most important are given below in Appendix IV.; it is 
not necessary therefore to cite them here nor to repeat how the 
identification probably arose from an erroneous connection of 
the name Armiah (Jeremiah) with Urmiah (Urumiah), Zoro- 
aster’s presumed birthplace; nor is it necessary to add how the 
name of Zaratiisht might become associated with the Hebrew 
saraath (Zaraath) ‘leprosy,’* especially if Moslem influence 
wished to detract as much as possible from Persia’s Sage. 

The narratives given above are about all that we can gather 
in the way of tradition regarding Zoroaster’s early youth and 
training. It is to be regretted that we do not know more of 
the moulding forces that were instrumental in forming so cre- 
ative a mind; nor are we clear in evycry detail as to the condi- 
tions of the society in which he was brought up or in which he 
afterwards labored and taught. The picture which is some- 
times vaguely outlined by the Gathais or dimly suggested in 
the ‘Younger Avesta,’ or which one gains from a perusal of the 


1 Does this name contain a disguised 3 See especially Gotthcil, References 
form of Skt. guru, ‘exalted teacher’? to Zoroaster in Arabic and Syriac Lit- 
On the form burzin, cf. Justi, Namen- erature (Drisler Classical Studies). 
buch; pp. 74, 490, and add pp. 168, 4Cf. Kohut, Zoroastrian Legends, 
499 (Kuru, Kurs). the Independent, (N.Y.), March 19, 

2 See Appendix II. pp. 165-166. 1891. 
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traditions if Pahlavi literature is not altogether a bright one, 
if we gre to interpret, as one might interpret, the allusions to 
‘devil-worship and Daevas Qvhich recall the present Yezidis) 
and the references to the slaughtcr and maltreatment of the 
kine, a lack of morality, falsehood, oath-breaking, and personal 
impurity. These are among the many things to which Zoroas- 
ter turned his attention when his reformatory work began. 

Tradition goes on to say that even when the lad had attained 
his seventh year,! the inimical Dtrasrobo and Bratrok-résh still 
continue to connive against him, to harass and assail him. By 
magic practices they endeavor to daunt Ins spirit, and they even 
attempt to destroy his body by poison.? It is evident that the 
real opposition and struggle which was later to arise in the 
Prophet’s life between his own faith and the existing religion 
which it supplanted or reformed, is projected into the past wad 
couceived of as a case of personal enmity and hatred already 
developed between the two representatives of the creed and the 
youthful Zoroaster. 

If we are to judge at least from the later literature of the 
Pahlavi, black art and magic practices, occult science and 
necromancy were the order of the time. We scem to have a 
sort of background of Doctor Faustus and the Europe of the 
Dark Ages. [Even Portishispd CPourushaspa) himself is not 
free from the influence of the two sorcerers Durasrobd and 
Bratrok-résh, with whom he not infrequently associates.? <All 
these misguided persons, especially Diirasr6bé, are openly rebuked 
by Zaratiisht for their heresy, and are put to confusion by the 
young reformer when they endeavor to argue with him, much 
as Christ at the age of twelve disputes with the doctors in the 
temple, refutes their doctrines and vanquishes his opponents.* 


13.¢, 653, actording to West’s cal- 8 Dk. 7. 3. 382-365. 
culations; see his table below, Ap- 4pk. 7.3. 34-43 ; Zsp. 17. 1-6; 18. 
pendix ITT. 5-7; 19. 8; ZtN. pp. 489-90; Dab. i. 
2 Dk. 7. 3. 32-383; ZtN. pp. 488-9; pp. 228-9. ; ; 


Dab. i. pp. 226. 
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The plotting Dirasrdb6, as a punishment for his Wickednesg in 
endeavoring to thwart the righteous, comes to a violent end, as 
fearful as it is strange. The circumstances are, described in 
the Dinkart and the Zit-sparam Selections... Aaratiisht is next 
confirmed in the true religious vows by assuming the ‘ Kusti,’ 
or sacred thread, at the age of fifteen ;2 and when he attains 
this year of his life the wiles of the fiendish magicians are 
practically brought to naught. The age of fifteen years, even 
as early as the ‘Avesta,* is regarded as an ideal age or the age of 
majority. A passage in the Pahlavi texts tells that when Zara- 
tiisht attained his fifteenth year® he and his brothers ‘demanded 
a portion from their father, and their portions were allotted out 
by him.’® As a part of his share Zoroaster chooses a girdle; 
this signifies the sacred girdle of religion which he assumed. 

Period of Religious Preparation; from his Fifteenth to his 
Thirtieth Year. — l*rom his fifteenth year to the age of thirty 
the tradition is more meagre in its details. ‘The period is a 
time not so much of action as it is a time of religious prepara- 
tion. And yet the lapse of these fifteen years is not devoid of 
recorded incident. An occurrence to show Zaratiisht’s com- 
passionate nature and sympathy for the aged is quoted in the 
Selections of Zit-sparam, and another is cited to illustrate his 
generous disposition by his dealing out fodder, from his father’s 
supply, to the beasts of burden of others in a time of famine.? 
The Zartusht Namah substantiates this reputation given to him 
for tender-heartedness and for goodness.8 

At the age of twenty the Zat-sparam recounts that ‘ abandon- 
ing worldly desires and laying hold of righteousness’ he de- 
parts from the house of his father and mother and wanders 


1Dk. 7. 3. 44-45; Zsp. 19. 7-8; 5 p.c. 645, ‘according to West; see 


Dab. i. p. 229. Appendix ITI. below. 

*The Brahmanical cord of India 6 Zsp. 20. 1-4; Wrest’s translation, 
shows that this investiture was an an- SBE. xlvii. 151. 
cient institution. 7 Zsp. 20. 4-6. 

8 Zsp. 20. 1-2; ZtN. p, 490. 8 ZtN. p. 490, Ll. 11-26. 


4 Ys. 9. 5. 
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forth, openly inquiring thus: *‘ Who is most desirous of right- 
eousness and most nourishing the poor?’ And they spoke 
thus: ‘ He who is the youngest son of Atrvaité-dih, the Tir.’ ! 
Zoroaster goes ‘to that place’ and lends his coéperation in 
serving the poor with food. A further example of his com- 
passion, as the text says, ‘not only upon mankind, but also upon 
other creatures,’ is given in the same passage. A starving bitch 
who has five puppies is seen by him whose soul is stirred by 
every Misery. Zoroaster hastens to bring some bread to her, 
but the creature is dead before he reaches her.? 

Of a different nature, but none the less characteristic, is an 
incident narrated in the same connection in the chapter. The 
account declares that when he wished to marry, with the 
approval of his parents, and ‘his father sought a wife for him,’ 
he requested that the bride should show her face before being 
taken in marriage.? This incident seems to point to an idea of 
social progress and reform in customs that is equally character- 
istic of the modern Parsis.* 

Zoroaster’s readiness to learn, moreover, and to profit by 
what is good even in the teachings of the bad is illustrated by 
additional actions. On one occasion, upon inquiring in open 
assembly, what may be accounted as the most favorable for the 
soul, he is told, ‘to nourish the poor, to give fodder to cattle, 
to bring firewood to the fire, to pour Hé6m-juice into water, 
and to worship many demons.’® Zoroaster gives proof of his 
eclectic tendency by performing the first four of these injunc- 
tions as worthy of a righteous man to do; but demon-worship 
he absolutely denounces. 

There are no other specific details in Pahlavi literature to fill 
up the period from this moment to the coming of the revelation 


1 Quotations from Zsp. 20. 8-9 2 Zsp. 20. 10-11, SBE. xvii. 158. 


(West’s translation). It is to be 8 Zsp. 20. 12-13. 
noted that the father Airvaitd-dang 4One need only read Dosabhai 


himself, as well as his son (‘progeny’), Framji Karaka’s History of the Parsis. 
is alluded to in Dh, 7. 4. 7-8, after Zo- 5 Zsp. 20. 14-16. 
roaster jad received the revelation. 

a | 
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when he was thirty years old. They were undowbtedly the 
years of meditation, reflection, and religious preparatéon that 
correspond to similar periods of divine communipgs and phiilo- 
sophic introspection in other religious teachers. Parallels might 
easily be cited. It is to this period of Zoroaster’s life that the 
Scholiast of the Platonie Alcibiades apparently alludes when, 
he relates that Zoroaster kept silent for seven years sl and it is 
referred to by Pliny in the statement that for twenty years 
Zoroaster lived in desert places upon cheese.? According to 
Porphyrius and Dio Chrysostom, he passed his time upon a 
mountain in a natural cave which he had symbolically adorned 
in a manner to represent the world and the heavenly bodies.é 
The mountain is illuminated by a supernatural fire and splen- 
dor. Lightnings and thunders were about the suunmit of Sinai 
also, and clouds and thick smoke shrouded its sides, while the 
base of the mountain quaked violently, when the voice of the 
Lord spoke unto Moses.4 The Avesta (Vd. 22. 19) mentions 
the ‘Forest and the Mountain of the two Holy Communing 
Ones’ —~ Ahura Mazda and Zarathushtra — where intercourse 
was held between the godhead and his prophetic representative 
upon earth. Kazwini calls this Iranian Sinai Mount Sabaliin ;° 
Mirkhond similarly alludes to the mountains about the city of 
Ardabil, and adds a quotation that is evidently drawn from the 


Avestan allusion to the adjoining river Darej.6 A further 
1Schol. ad Alcib, p. 122, 514 7d roy =Nymph. 6. 7, Zwpoderpov avrodves 
Zwpoderpyy f' yeyevoudvov érav owr7- ompdraov évy rots rAnolov Sper THs TMepal- 
gar; see below, Appendix V. § 1. dos. App. V. gives text in full. The 
2 Pliny, 11. 42. 97. A ‘desert with passage is of special interest in regard 
a temple for star-eazin¢g’ is also men- tothe Mithra eult, in which caves and 


tioned by Yaktit (vol. iii. p. 487), and 
this desert is called ‘ the desart of Zar- 
dusht, the head of the Magians’ (Got- 
theil, References, p. 47 n.). For the 
milk dict of Zoroaster, compare also 
Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. 4.1.1. See 
Appendix V. §§ 6, 6, for the quotations. 

& Dio Chrysostom, Borysth. Orat. 
xXxxvi, and Porphyrius de Antro 


mountains played a particular part. 
See Windischmann, Aithra, Abh. f. k. 
d. Morg. i.°62, Leipzig, 1857; also 
Zor, Stud. p. 312. 

4 Exodus xix. 3-18. Cf. also Spie- 
gel, HA. i. 697; and Darab Sanjana, 
Geiger’s Eastern Iranians, ii. 205. 

§ Gottheil, References, p. 40. 

a 
6 Mirkhond, History of Persia, tr. 
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suggesuou on the jiocalization is offered below. Magian wor- 
ship omthe high inountains is familiar from the time of HHerod- 
otus (1. 181 geq.) onward. 

This time of early retirement and seclusion must have been 
the period in which Zoroaster fought out the fight that raged 
in his own bosom and in which he began to solve the problem 
of life, the enigma of the world, and the question of belief, as 
his religion solved it. Here he doubtless began also to formu- 
late the first general truths out of which his religious system 
was evolved. It is the stillness of the forest or of some lone 
retreat that lifts the soul into communion with nature and 
with God. The long retirement and separation from men, the 
hours of meditation, introspection and abstraction, had brought 
the material frame into complete subjection, no doubt, and had 
lifted the spiritual body into a realm of cestatic rapture and 
transcendent exaltation which prepared it for prophetic vision. 
At this moment came the Revelation and. the first of the seven 
hallowed manifestations which only a soul inspired by the fer- 
vor of religious cestasy was entitled to behold. 

Conclusion. — ‘The first few years of the life of Zoroaster are 
represented by a serics of miraculous events wluch tradition 
has fancifully colored. When he becomes of age he retires 
from the world for a number of years which were doubtless 
given to meditation and religious preparation. At thirty the 
Revelation comes, and he enters upon his ministry. 


Shea, p. 286, Zoroaster says ‘this vol- 22. 12); see Appendix IV. pp. 194, 
tune (the Zend-Avesta) has descended 195, 201. 

to me from the roof of the house 1Qne need only recall Behistan 
which is on that mountain (cf. Vd. (* Baghasténa) ‘place of the God- 
19. 4. 11; Bd. 20. 82; 24. 15; Zsp. head.’ 


CHAPTER TV 
THE REVELATION 


ZOROASTER’S SEVEN VISIONS AND THE FIRST TEN YEARS OF 
THE RELIGION 


‘You Jong to chase, uncaptured yet, 
She young wild-lire of Shelley’s mind, 
And how your Zoroaster met 
Ilis shadow in the garden, find.’ 
—Gvorce EF, Woopaerry. 


Intropucrory Survuy—Sources or INFORMATION AND WHAT WE GATILER 
FROM THEM — ‘Tue REVELATION’? -—~ Fiest Vision, CONFERENCE WITH 
AnuRA Mazpa—SEeconp Vistox, Vonu MANau—--ScCENES AND Crrceum- 
STANCES OF THE REMAINING VISIONS AND CONFERENCES WITH THE ARCH- 
ANGELS —~ Tor TEMPTATION OF ZOROASTER — MArIpuyor- MAONHA, 1s 


Frrst DiscieLte — Concieesion 


Introductory Survey.— The quickening spirit is now ready 
to bring forth the first fruit of its long labor. At the age of 
thirty comes the divine light of revelation, and Zoroaster enters 
upon the true pathway of the faith. It is in this year! that 
the archangel of Good Thought, Vohu Manah, appears unto 
Zarathushtra in a vision and leads his soul in holy trance into 
the presence of God, Ahura Mazda. The year of this first 
inspired revelation is known in the Pahlavi texts as ‘the Year 
of the Religion,’ and there are numerous allusions here and 
elsewhere to the fact that Zoroaster was thirty years of age at 
the time.? Parallels for the beginning of his ministry at this 


1 g.c. 630, according to tradition as 2Dk. 7. 3. 61; 8. 14.3; Zsp. 21.1; 
caltulated by West, SGH. xivii. Introd. ZtN. p. 490; also Masiidi, Prairics 


§ 55, and see Appendix IIT. below. @ Or, ii. p. 153, tr. Barbier de Mey- 
36 , 
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age are not fat to seek. During the ten years that follow this 
apocalyptic vision, Zoroaster lias seven different conferences 
with Ahura Mazda and the six Amesha Spentas. 

Many events occurred during this time, and a number of 
marvellous incidents are recounted in connection with this 
_@pening period of his prophctic career, as narrated in the Din- 
kart, Zit-sparam, Zartusht Naimab, and elsewhere. His teach- 
ing does not seem at the outset to have met with favor. 
Reforms come slowly and the ground must be prepared. ‘Ten 
years elapsed — years of wandering and struggle, of hope and 
dejection, of trial and temporary despair — before he won his 
first convert. This zcalous adherent is his own cousin Maidh- 
yoi-mionha (Ph. Métyo-mih), who is often mentioned in 
the Avesta and other writings.t He is a very different char- 
acter from Buddha’s traitorous and schismatic cousin Deva- 
daita, and he stands as the St. John of Zoroastrianism. Finally, 
in the twelfth year of the Religion? Kavi Vishtaispa (Phil. Kai 
Vishtasp, Mod. Pers. Gushtas}) is converted and becomes the 
Constantine of the Faith—the Raja Bimbisara, if not the 
Asoka, of Buddhism. After the king adopts the Creed, many 
conversions follow, and the Prophet’s own family, relatives, 
and friends are frequently referred to in the Avesta and else- 
where as having become faithful adherents and believers. 

All these events have so important a bearing that they must 
be discussed in detail. A sort of synoptic view may be gained 
by gathering together various pieces of the scattered material 
and by combining stray allusions into a connected narrative. 
A consecutive account of the occurrences is therefore here 
attempted, but it must frankly be stated that the exact 


nard; cf. JAOS. xvii. p. 10; Schol.to 1, 8,11; Syriac Book of the Bee (a.pv. 

Platonic Alcibiades 1, p. 122 (Zwpod- 1250), p. 81, ed. Budge, in Anecdota 

srpnv) pera ’ xpbvous EEnyfoacbac rG@ Oxonicnsia, Semitic Series, Oxford, 

Bacire= rs SAns gtdocodlas; see Ap- 1886. 

pendix V. § 1 (Plato) below. 2p.c. 618 of the tradition, West, 
1Cf Yt. 18. 95; Ys. 61.19; Bd. SBE. xlvii. Introd. § 65, and Apyen- 

82.2; Dk. 9. 44. 19; Zap. 21. 3; 23. dix III. kelow. 
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sequence of events is sometimes difficult to determine with pre- 
cision. Caution may be used in acecpting the results without 
qualification, as they cannot be freed from subjective tenden- 
cics. Nevertheless they represent in general outline the tra- 
dition. So much by way of introduction. | 

Sources of Information and what we gather from them. —, 
The sourees from which we obtain material to fill up the first 
period after the Revelation, the ten or twelve years that 
elapsed until the mecting between Zoroaster and King Vish- 
tiispa, and the latter’s conversion, are the same as have already 
been described. But now that we have reached the real 
period of Zarathushtra’s prophetic career this material may be 
augmented in a special manner by the Githis or Zoroastrian 
Psalms. Like the Psalms of David these often indicate situa- 
tions or conditions in a more or less direet manner, so that 
they help very much in drawing inferences. 

From our various sources of information two facts may be 
gathered with certainty: one is, that after receiving the Reve- 
lation Zorvaster wandered about, as the dervishes of Iran still 
wander, going from place to place in search of a fruitful soil 
for his teaching; the other is, that during this period, like the 
prophets of old, he was inspired from time to time by supernat- 
ural visions and manifestations. The truth of both assertions 
is proved by the Avesta and the Pahlavi texts, and it is sub- 
stantiated by Arabie and Syriac writers.? 

The Arab writer Tabari, who calls Zoroaster a disciple of 
Jeremiah and speaks of him as a native of Palestine, goes on to 
state in the course of his history that ‘he wandered to Adar- 
baijan and preached there the Magian religion; and from there 
he went to Bishtisp (Vishtispa), who was in Balkh.’2 The 
chronicler Ibn al-Athir (A.D. thirteenth century), who incor- 


1 Among Avestan passages compare 2¥or the full quotation, sce Got- 
Ys. 31. 8; 48. 5 seq. ; 46. 1 seq. and — theil, References, p, 37, and compare 
othess to be noted below in connection — also Appendix IV. p. 198 below, where 
with the Pahlavi aud Arabie. comments are made, 
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porated much of 'Tabari into his own work, is able to add that, 
preaching from his sacred book, the Avesta, ‘(Zardusht) went 
from Adarbaijin to Faris (Persia); but no one understood 
what was in it. Thence he wandered to India and offered it 
(the Avesta) to the princes there. Then he went to China and 
tq the Turks, but not one of them would receive him. They 
drove him out from their country. He travelled to Ferghinah, 
but its prince wished to slay him.!) From there he fled and 
came to Dishtasp, son of Lohrasp CAurvat-aspa), who com- 
manded that he be imprisoned. ITe suffered imprisonment for 
some time.’2) This statement like the preceding is more fully 
discussed. in Appendix LV. in its relation to the scene of Zoro- 
aster’s ministry. Such passages have the value at least of show- 
ing the existence of a tradition to the effect that Zoroaster 
wandered about as an itinerant teacher until fortune led hun 
to Vishtiispa. Zoroaster was performing the part of one of 
those Athravan priests to whom the Avesta alludes as ‘coming 
from afar.’3 Nor may his wanderings have been fruitless, for 
no doubt the seed that had been sown in these places did not 
prove barren but sprang up later when Zoroastrianism began 
to spread as the state religion over Iran. 

But to return to Pahlavi literature and to Zoroastrian writ- 
ings. The Zartusht Namah says: ‘When Zoroaster attained 
his thirticth year, he was relieved from danger and his works 
bare fruit. His heart was directed to Iran. He left his place in 
company with some others. Of those, some who were his rela- 
tions accompanied him on this journcy.’4 On the way the 
party passes through a sea whose waters are lowered by a mir- 
acle so as to allow a free crossing.® They travel forward more 


1 Query. Have we here a reminis- 
cence of Atirvaité-dang the ‘Tar, Dk, 7. 
4. 7-14? : 

2 Gottheil, References, p. 39. 

$ Cf. Eugen Wilhelm, Priester und 
Ketzer im alten Eran, in ZDMG. xliv. 
143-144, . 


4 ZtN. p. 490. 

6 ZtN. p. 490. This would be ap- 
propriate to Lake Urumiah, judging 
from the description given by Curzon, 
Persia, i. 583-5 ; Spiegel (ZA. i. 694) 
suggests Lake Sevan. 7 
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than a month until they reach the confines of Irah. This day, 
according to the Pahlavi Zat-sparam as well as the Zartusht 
Namah, was the last day ‘ Anéran of the month Spendarmat 
(February 14—March 20) ’ —so precise is tradition.! Their des- 
tination, as the Zit-sparam indicates, is the place ‘where 
people went from many. ,.uarters out to the place of festival. 
(jasnocdr).’* The occasion is the celebration of the spring- 
tide festival. It seems to be a sort of annual religions convo- 
cation that they attend. We may remember in this connection 
that Gabriel revealed himself to Mohammed at the celebration 
of Ramadin. Thus Zoroaster, when halting ina plain of a river 
called Aévatak (one of the four branches of the Daitya), 
receives the first premonition and manifestation of what is to 
come. It is a vision of the approach of a victorious army 
headed by his cousin MétyOm&h coming northwards to join 
him. 

The Revelation — First Vision —- Conference with Ahura 
Mazda. —-The auspicious hour is at hand. The archangel 
Vohu Manah (Phl. Vohiiman) is to reveal himself to Zoroaster. 
At dawn on the forty-fifth day of the Prophet’s journey, or the 
15th instant (Dadv6-pavan-Mitro) of the month Artavahisht6 
(i.e. May 5) of the thirty-first year of the reign of Vishtasp,* 
the Revelation comes.® ‘Tradition takes delight in making 
exact statements. The scene where this event occurred is laid 
on the banks of the Daiti (Av. Daityai)} —the Jordan of Zoroas- 
trianism —a river in Airin-Véj or Adarbaijin.®° The position 


1Zsp. 21. 1; ZtN. pp. 490-1. On 
the correspondence between the month 
Spendarmat and our calendar, see 
Darmesteter, Le ZA, i. 33. 

2Zsp. 21. 1 (West’s translation), 
SBE. xivii. 155. So also ZtN. pp. 
490~91, and Dabistan, i. p. 230. 

$Zsp. 21. 2, 3; ef. Dk. 7% 3. 61. 
The Zartusht Namah (p. 491) is more 
elahorate in its details. Notice also 
the Dabistin, i. pp. 250-1, 


4 Artavahisht corresponds to April 
20-May 19. Theday, therefore, would 
be May 5. On the month, compare 
Darmestcter, Le ZA. i. 33-34. The 
year would-be s.c. 680. See West, 
SBE. xivii. Introd. § 45, and Appen- 
dix IIT. below. ‘ 

6 Zsp. 21.4; 22.2; ZtN. p. 401. 

6 Dk. 7. 3. 51; 8. 60; 9. 23; Zsp. 
21. 4, ‘the Daitih, because it is the 
river of the conferénce, etc.’; Zsp. 21. 
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of this river ‘is discussed below in Appendix IV. p. 211; it 
is represented perhaps by the modern Kizel Uzen and its tribu- 
taries, which merges into the Spéd River of Adarhaijan. It is 
crossed by Zoroaster at four diffcrent depths, or more probably he 
fords four different streams. These crossings symbolically repre- 
gognt four different eras in the history of the religion.! At the 
dawn, therefore, of the day named, as he stands upon the bank of 
the third channel, Aévatik, of the river Daiti, after bringing up 
the holy Hom-water, Zaratiisht suddenly bebolds a glorified 
image of the archangel Vohuman (Good Thought) coming 
toward him from the south, and bearing in his hand a glossy 
staff —‘ the spiritual twig of the religion (maindg tak-i dénd).’? 
In a brief space of time, as he reaches the fourth affluent, 
Aiushan-rit, of the good Daiti, the image of Vohuman becomes 
a realization, and a transcendent figure of colossal proportions, 
‘nine times as large as a man,’ rises before him, reminding us 
somewhat of the great image that arose before Daniel, by the 
side of the river which is Hiddekel Vohiiman opens his lips 
and begins to question the enrapt seer, — this situation is alluded 
to in the Avestan Gathas, — and after bidding him to lay aside 
his ‘garment’ (or the vesture of his material body), the seraphic 
messenger leads away his soul in ecstatic trance into the glorious 
and dazzling presence of Auharmazd and the Amshaspands.‘ 
No sooner does Zaratisht enter this radiant assembly than 
he ceases to behold ‘his own shadow upon the ground, on 
account of the great brilliancy of the archangels’; and, as the 
words of the text continue, ‘the position of the assembly was in 


13, ‘the position of the assembly was 8Dk. 7. 3. 54; Zsp. 21. 8-9. Cf. 
in Iran, and in the direction of tho Daniel x. 4-21. I am furthermore 
districts on the bank of the-water ofthe indebted to Dr. Thomas Davidson, 
Daitih’ (West's translation, SBE. through my friend Mr. William Ross 


xlvii. 167). Again! ZtN. p. 491. Warren, of New York, for some inter- 
1 Zsp. 21.6-7 ; ZtN. pp. 491-2; Dab. esting hints and suggestions as to 
i, 231-2. Daniel parallels. 


2 Dk. 7. 3. 51-538; Zsp. 21. 2, 5, 6 4 Compare Ys. 48. 6 seq. with Dk, 7. 
(West); ZtN. p. 492; Dab. i. 232-3. 3. 65; Zsp. 21. 9-10. 
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Iran, and in the direction of the districts on the bank of the 
water of the Daitih.’! He offers homage to Atharmazd and 
the Amshaspands, saying : ‘Ilomage to Atharmazd, and homage 
to the archangels’; and then, as the passage adds, ‘he went 
forward and sat down in the seat of the enquirers.’? ‘The door 
of heaven having thus been opened, and the favored of the. 
godhead having been ushered in, the first and most important 
of all the conferences is begun. The Supreme Being himself 
presides ; tthe Prophet is instructed in the great cardinal 
doctrines of the Faith, by the Omniscient Wisdom ; and thrice 
in the same day the beatific vision is repeated? Marvellous 
signs are shown unto Zoroaster, and he is initiated into sublime 
secrets by ordeals which symbolize future epochs and crises in 
the history of the Creed. The circumstances of the first vision 
of God are at least hinted at in the Gathas,® which makes us 
still more regret the loss of the original Nasks; but the details 
are elaborated in Pahlavi literature and in Persian Zoroastrian 
writings which are probably based upon the older material.® 

The Next Two Years— Zoroaster begins Preaching. — On the 
completion of the first conference and Zoroaster’s return to 
earth he proceeds to obey Auharmazd’s command. by teaching 
and prophesying, for the next two years, to the ruling heretical 
priests, Kigs and Iaraps, or the Kavis and Karpans, so often 
mentioned in the Gathas. These are the ‘blind and deaf to 
the Law,’ as the commentary describes them. They are the 
accursed band of unbelievers, or, to use the words of one of 
the Gathis, — 

The Kavis and the Karpans have united themselves with power 
For destroyiug the life of man by their evil deeds; 


1 Zsp. 21. 13 (West’s translation); pare also Bahman Yasht 1. 1 seq. 


ef, also Dk. 7. 5. 60-61. (West, SBE. v. 101 seq.). 

2 (Quotations from Zsp. 21. 14 5 K.g. Ys. 81. 8; 45. 8, and cf. 48. 
(West’s translation). 5 seq. 

t Zsp. 21. 21. 6 Zsp. 21. 15-27; ZtN. pp. 492-5; 


4 Zsp. 21. 15-27 ; ZtN. p.494. Com- Dab. i. pp. 233-4. ‘ 
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» 
But their own soul and their religion will make them howl 
Wen they come where the Bridge of the Accountant hereafter is, 
To be inmates for ever and ever in the House of Falsehood. (i.e. Hell)! 


To these Zoroaster preaches the Mazda-worshipping religion, 
and the necessity of enathematizing the Demons, of glorify- 

«ing the Archangels, and practising the next-of-kin marriage 
(xvétiikdas).2 But in vain. 

Zoroaster seeks the Turanian sovereign Aiurvaita-dang, 
whose son has been mentioned above. This potentate, whom 
the Pahlavi text calls ‘scanty-giver,’ protects the Missionary, 
but refuses to be converted to the Creed and to follow its 
tenets, while his nobles are ‘clamorers for Zaratisht’s death.’ 
Curses are heaped upon him as a consequence. 

Zaratisht at the bidding of Atiharmazd next visits a Karap, 
one Vaédvoisht by name, whom God has blessed with this 
world’s goods. THe demands from the Karap a hundred youths, 
maidens, and teams of four horses, as a gift for the Almighty. 
An arrogant rebuff greets the Prophet of the Lord, and he flees 
for refuge to Atharmazd and receives from him the comforting 
assurance of the fearful punishment by death eternal which 
shall be summarily ineted out upon the prond offender for his 
misdeed.4- And so also Elijah pronounced the doom of King 
Ahaziah because he recognized not that there isa God in Israel ! 

The fate of this Karap offender recalls some of the anathema 
passages in the Gathas and that visitation of wrath, both here 
and hereafter, which these Psalms call down upon powerful 
and stubborn unbelievers. To the same crew as Vaédvoisht 
doubtless belong that creature of Satan, Hunu, if the word is 
a proper name,® and the infidel Usij, who, like the Karap, is a 


1 Ys. 46.11; cf. also Ys, 82. 12, 15; 6 Ys. 51. 10; cf. Phil. version. So 
44. 20; 48. 10; 61. 14. Mills, Zoroastrian Gathas, p. 354-356 ; 
2Dk. 7%. 4. 1-5; cf. also West, Justi, in Preuss. Jahrb. Bd. 88, p. 247, 
Grundriss d. tran, Phitol. ii. 95. 234. Differently, Darmestcter, Le ZA. 
$ Dk. 7. 4. 7-20. i. 334; Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, p. 
4 Dk. 7.4. 24-28, 182, reads Zunustar. i 


§ H.g. Ys. 44. 19. 
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representative of heretical priestcraft,! or again such miscreants 
as the perverse Gréhma, Béndva, and Vaépya Kevina, who are 
anathematized in the Zoroastrian Psalms.2 It was unhappy 
incidents like these and encounters with stiff-necked unbe- 
lievers who stopped their ears and refused to receive the 
healing word of the great Revelation, which the Prophet knew, 
he was offering, that led to the embittered outpourings which 
we find in lines of the Gathis. Such rebuffs could not but 
produce tithes of despondency and distress, an echo of which 
we hear lingering in these Hymns. Zarathushtra more than 
once breaks forth with a cry against such rulers and powerful 
lords who use not their sovereignty for the protection of the 
righteous and for the advancement of virtue. If it were not 
so, he would not thus have found himself a wanderer knowing 
not whither to turn.? Yet hope is mingled with discouragement, 
and yet again despair with expectation. We next find Zoroas- 
ter a long way off to the south and southeast of Iran in the 
land of Seistin. Consult the Map. 

After failing with Vaédvoéisht, Zaratusht receives comfort 
and direction from Atharmazd. [He takes his pilgrim path 
and missionary road to one ‘ Parshat,’ a ruler whose title is 
given as ‘Tora’ (Bull), and who dwells ‘at the end of Sagas- 
tin’ (eistan).* This territory borders upon Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan, and by the expression ‘end of Sagastiin’ may be 
meant somewhere in the region of Ghazni.® <A curious story is 


1Ys. 44. 20; cf. Phi. version and 
Mills, Zoroastrian Ciathds, pp. 216— 
217 ; also Haug, Hssays on the Parsis, 
p. 289 (3d ed.); Darmesteter, Le ZA. 
i. 294. 

2 Ys. 32. 12-14; 49. 1-2; 61. 12. 
It is not certain, however, that Gréhma 
and Béndva really are proper names. 
Vaépya Kevina, of evil fame, is called 
‘the Kai sodomite Akht, the heretic 
of dark existence,’ in Dk. 9. 44. 14; cf. 
Phi. Ys. 50 (51). 12, and compare also 


Akhty6 of Yt. 5. 82, and consult the 
references given by Justi, Namenbuch, 
p. 13a, and Jranische Religion in 
Preuss. Jahrb. Bd. 88, pp, 245-247. 

’ Compare, for cxample, the Ham 
nemodi zam Gaitha, Ys. 46. 1 seq., and 
Geiger in Darab D.P. Sanjana’s Zara- 
thushtra in the Gathas, pp. 171-176. 

4 Dk. 7. 4. 31. 

6 So Dr. West (letter), and see his 
note on Dk. 7. 4. 31. In this connec- 
tion we may recall a statement of Am- 
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now told to show the virtue of Hém-water from the Iranian 
J ordan, or river Diiti CAv. Diityi). With the name Parshat- 
tora we may compare the Avestan Parshat-gau.! This 
Parshat begs for some of the holy Daitya water. From 
what follows it is evident that Zoroaster must have combined 
. with the mission of gospel teaching some claims also to medical 
gkill and practice in healing. He first bids Parshat to praise 
righteousness, to curse the demons, and openly to profess the 
Faith. Parshat carries out the former two injunctions, but he 
fails to comply with the third by adopting the Creed. Zara- 
tiisht therefore does not fulfil his request, but passes on, and 
by means of the H6m-water which had not been bestowed upon 
the weakling, he cures a four-year-old bull that had lost its 
The name of Parshat disappears from sight. 

interest in connection 


virile power. 

The entire allusion to Seistan is of 
with the Prophet’s wanderings to remote places and to lands 
far distant from his home. Two facts also are recalled by it: 
first, the territory of Seistan is the place of origin of the 
Kayanian dynasty to which King Vishtaspa belongs; second, the 
scene cannot have been far removed from that seat of stiff-necked 
unbelief, the home of Rustam. Certain it is, that one of Vish- 
tispa’s earliest missionary efforts after his own conversion was 
in the direction of this very scene where Zoroaster’s earlier 
endeavor had been unsuccessful with Parshat, the Bull, who 
dwelt ‘at the end of Sagastin.’® From what comes alter, it 
appears that the Prophet now journeyed back, perhaps by a 
round-about way, towards his own home, for we next find him 


mianus Marcellinus, 23. 6. 338, which 2Dk. % 4. 20-35 (West, SBE. 


associates Zoroaster’s name with the 
northern territory of India — superio- 
vis Indiae; see Appendix V. § 22, also 
p. 72, n. 3, p. 87, n. 1, and the remarks 
on ‘White India’ in Appendix IV. p. 
207, n. 2. 

1 Yt. 18. 96. 127, and see West’s note 
in SBE. xlvii. 67; ef. also Parshat- 
gav6 in Dk, 9, 24.17, SBE. xxxvii. 230. 


xl vii. 57-58). 

Qn the propaganda in Seistan, 
compare the Pahlavi treatise, ‘Won- 
ders of Sagastan,’ referred to by West 
in Grundriss d. iran. Philol. ii. 118, 
and translated for me by Dr. West; 
also the Shah Namah allusions; see 
below, Crusades (Chap. IX.). * 
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in the northwest, in the region to the south of the Caspian Sea 
(cf. Map), proceeding apparently om his way to his native land 
of Adarbaijin. 

Second Vision — Conference with Vohu Manah. -—In the seven 
or eight years that follow the first vision of the empyrean 
throne and the first communing with Ormazd, Zoroaster enjoys - 
the divine favor of six more conferences individually with the 
six Archangels. We know of these from fragmentary accounts 
of the lost Avestan Nasks, or sacred books, and we have descrip- 
tions of them in Pahlavi literature, especially in the Selections 
of Ziit-sparam.t They are attested also in Yasna 43 of the 
Githis and elsewhere in the Avesta. The interviews, ques- 
tionings, or revelations occur in different places and at different 
times. The period of the ten years from thirty to forty in the 
Prophet’s life was a time of great spiritual activity as well as of 
energetic labor. IIis soul lives partly in the world beyond the 
present ; he sums up within himself the generation of those 
whose young men saw visions and whose old men dreamed 
dreams. As the veil is withdrawn from before his eyes the 
several Archangels appear at different times before his en- 
tranced sight. Hach Amshaspand enjoins upon him special 
moral duties and practical obligations including particularly 
the guardian care of material or living things over which they 
preside in the physical world — the animals, fire, metals, earth, 
water, and plants. 

The first of these seraphic manifestations, or the second 
revelation from heaven, is a conference with the archangel 
Vohiiman, or Vohu Manah of the Avesta, who intrusts to the 
Lord’s chosen minister the care and keeping of useful animals, 
for Vohu Manah’s name, even in the Gathis, is especially 
associated with the protection of the animal kingdom.? Aceord- 


1Zsp. 22. 1-13. Add also Dk. 8. Vohu Manah’s name with the care of 
14. 2-9; ZtN. p. 495-8 ; Dab. i, 232-44. cattle in the Gathas, sec Geiger, Kast- 

#Zsp. 23. 3-6; ZtN. p. 495; Dab. ern Iranians, trans]. Darab D. P. San- 
i, p. 240. And for the association of jana, i. p. xxxy. 
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ing to the Selections of Zit-sparam, the scene of this special 
interview granted by Vohiiman to Zaratiisht, and the giving of 
injunctions to the inspired Seer, is laid in the region of Iran to 
the south of the Caspian Sea or in the Alborz mountains, for 
the text designates it as ‘the conference on Ifigar and Atisind,’ 
which are regarded as two peaks of that range.} 

Third Vision — Conference with Asha Vahishta. — The third 
interview is ‘a conference at the Tojan water’;? this is held 
with the archangel Artavahisht, who enjoins upon Zoroaster 
the care of the Fire and the guardianship of all fires, sacred 
and secular.8 The place where this apparition comes to the 
Prophet is to the south of the Caspian Sea and somewhat to 
the east, if Iam right in identifying ‘the Tojin water’ with * 
the river Tajan (lat. 36-37; long. 55-56) — see the key to 
the Map.* ‘This identification would agree well with the 
region of the preceding vision and with the probable situation 
of the following. The territory, I believe, is volcanic in its 
character, which would also answer to the kingdom of fire over 
which Asha Vahishta is the presiding genius. 

Fourth Vision — Conference with Khshathra Vairya. — The 
fourth ecstatic trance which is vouchsafed to the Seer brings 
him into the presence of the archangel Shatver (Av. Khshathra 
Vairya), who assigns to him the care and keeping of metals. 
The scene of this manifestation is not absolutely identified. 
The Selections of Zat-sparam call the interview the ‘conference 


1 Zsp. 22. 3. From the Avesta we 
know that Mount Hukairya (Av. Hu- 
kairya Barazah) is a peak of Hara 
Berezaiti (the <Alborz chain); and 
Afisind (Av. Us Hindva) stands in 
the Sea Vourukasha (Caspian Sea). 
Compare notes by West, SE. v. 3b, 
and Darmesteter, Le ZA. ii. 584. 


*So Zsp. 22. 7 (West's trausla-. 


tion). 
3 Zsp. 22. 7; ZtN. p. 496; Dab, i. 
p. 241, . 


4 Consult also the maps in J. de 
Morgan, Mission Scientifiyue en Perse, 
Cartes, Paris, 1897. Cf. Curzon, Per- 
sia, i. 378, and his map. 

5In a note on the passage, West 
(SBE. xivii. 161, n. 2) doubtfally sug- 
gests the Tejend River; but if so, that 
would be the only instance of a vision 


- being manifested in territory so far to 


the east. See also my next proposed 
identification, ‘ 
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at Sardi (?), a settlement on the Mivan (?).’! Dr. West draws 
attention to the fact that his reading of these names is uncertain 
and that he has not identified the places. I should venture to 
suggest that we are still in the South Caspian region, in the 
mountainous territory not far removed from the scene of the 
preceding interview. On the same river Tajan, that has just 
been alluded to, is the town of Sari, to the east of Barfrush 
(sec Map), which would correspond to the settlement Sarat of 
the text, especially if there be mines in the neighborhood under 
Khshathra Vairya’s dominion. ‘The territory is Mazanderan, 
but we know that Zoroaster, dervish-like, wandered also in the 
country of fiends, demon-worshippers, and wicked unbelievers 
before he met with the one truly righteous king and protector.? 

Fifth Vision — Conference with Spenta Armaiti.— For the 
fifth transcendent manifestation we must trace our way over 
various districts and provinces to the region of Lake Caécista 
Gnod. Urumiah), or back into Adarbaijin.? From Zit-sparam 
we know that this interview took place there, because the text 
states, that ‘for the occurrence of the fifth questioning, which 
is Spendarmat’s, the spirits of the regions, frontiers, stations, 
settlements, and districts, as many as were desirable, have come 
out with Zaratisht to a conference where there is a spring 
which comes out from the Asnavad mountain, and goes into the 
Daitih.’4 Mount Asnavad, which is found also in the Avesta 
and is famous likewise as having been the seat of the Gish- 
nasp fire, is unquestionably to be localized in Adarbaijan.§ It 
is not to be confused with the ‘Mountain of the two Holy Com- 
muning Ones,’ described above Cp. 84). As a likely identifica- 


1 Zsp. 22. 8; see West, SB. xvii. 
161, note 4. 

23In offering this coniecture I am 
not unmindful of Sarai near Bakti (sce 
Saint-Martin, Nouveau Dict. de Géog- 
raphie, v. 668); and Sarai near Bok- 
hara; Sardi in India; and Sarain in 
Adarbaijan ; also Sari near Marand in 
De Goeje, Bibl. Geogr. Arad, vi. 91, 213. 


3 Zsp. 22. 9; ZtN. p. 497; Dab. i. 
p. 242. 

4 Zsp. 22. 9, West's translation. 

5 ¥or references, see West, SBE. 
xlvii. 161, n. 6; and Darmesteter, Le 


ZA. i. 152-154; ii. 299, 620; cf. also 
Justi, fidb. der Zendsprache, s.v. 


asnavat, where an, identification with 
‘Takht-i Suleiman is mentioned. 
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tion I should suggest that the Mountains of Sahend (lat. 37.50; 
long. 46.50 —see Map, square Bb.) would answer the require- 
ments of the text here and elsewhere. Waters from a ‘spring’ 
on the mountain side might well flow in the manner described 
by the text if the Daitth be associated with the Iizel Uzen and 
Spéd (Sefid), as already proposed (pp. 40-41). 

Sixth Vision — Conference with Haurvatat.— The scene of 
the next hallowed interview is laid at the same place, near 
Lake Urumiah, and it may best be described by using again 
the words of the Ziat-sparam itself: ‘For the occurrence of the 
sixth questioning, which is Khirdat’s (Av. Haurvatat), the 
spirits of seas and rivers have come with Zaratusht to a con- 
ference at the Asnavad mountain, and he was told about the 
care and propitiation of water.’! 9 Like the preceding inter- 
view the location therefore is Adarbaijan. 

Seventh Vision —-Conference with Ameretat.— The seventh 
and last enraptured sight, which completed the Revelation, 
is a vision accompanied by a conference with the guardian 
divinity of the plants, Amitrdat (Av. Ameretat).2 This is 
not confined to a single spot, but Adarbaijin is the scene. 
To quote the words of tradition, it occurred ‘on the precipt- 
tous bank of the Dareja, on the bank of the water of Daitih, 
and different places.’2? The Darcja or Darej is the ancestral 
river of Zoroaster, and it is to be localized in Adarbaijan, as 
discussed above and in Appendix IV. Jn the same appendix, 
reasons are given for localizing the Daitih (Av. Daitya) in 
Adarbaijan.4 Consequently, Zoroaster must gradually have 
found his way back to his home, and the scene of the final 
interview must have been in this territory, although the expres- 
sion ‘different places,’ applied to the interview with Amurdat 
would seem to show that the questionings with this archangel 
were not confined to these two sites alone. 





1 Zsp. 22. 11 (West’s translation), 8 Zsp. 22. 12, West, SBE. xlvii. 
and cf. ZtN. p. 497; Dab. i. p. 242. 162. 

* Zap. 22. 12; ZN. p. 497; Dab. i. # See also above, pp. 40-41. 
p. 243. 
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Other Spiritual Manifestations. — In these various visions of 
Paradise which are granted to Zoroaster, and which rival the 
seven heavens of Mohammed, the Prophet becomes quite well 
acquainted with the empyrean realms and with the celestial 
hierarchy of God, the angels, and archangels.! The tendency 
to visionary trance is further manifested by the apparition of 
Haoma, which rises before Zarathushtra at the altar, as 
described in the Avesta (Ys. 9. 1).2. The Pahlavi commentary 
on this passage adds that Zoroaster at once recognized Hom 
‘because he had had conferences with most of the angels 
(Izads) and he was acquainted with them.’? The same idea of 
heavenly visitations is implied elsewhere in the Avesta, for 
example, where Ashi Vanuhi is conceived of as conversing 
with Zarathushtra.* 

To Summarize the Seven Visions. At the age of thirty 
Zoroaster receives a revelation, and during the next ten years 
he beholds seven visions of Ormazd and the Archangels. In 
Zoroastrian literature there are several allusions to these mani- 
A chapter in the Selections of Zit-sparam describes 
Its account implies that the 


festations. 
the vonferences with most detail. 
visions occurred during the winters—a time when the Prophet 
perhaps chose to rest from his itinerant labors, ike Buddha 
during the rainy season. ‘The particular paragraph referring 
to this point is worth quoting. It runs: ‘The seven questions 
are explained within the length of these winters, which are of 
five months, and within ten years.’> As to scene, the text says, 
at the outset, that ‘the seven questions, with reference to reli- 
gion, of the seven archangels, occurred in seven places.’® If 


1 In this connection, attention might, 
perhaps, be drawn to the chapter on 
the Yazatas (Izads) in the Great. Ira- 
nian Bindahishn, translated by Dar- 
mesteter, Le ZA. il. 305-22 ; ef. West, 
Grundriss d. tran. I’hilol. ii. 102 (par. 
35). 

4For a poet’s view of Zoroaster’s 
spiritual visions, we might recall the 


lines of Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, 
1. 1. 198-201. 

8 See Darmesteter, ZA. translated 
(2 ed.) in SBE. iv. 258, and also Le 
ZA. iii, 29. z 

‘Yt. 17. 16-21. 

6 Zsp. 22. 13 (West's tr.). 

6 Zsp. 22. 1 (West's tr.). 
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we follow tradition, the scenes of five of the visions, namely, 
the first, second, fifth, sixth, and seventh, are certainly to be 
localized in the west of Iran, in Adarbaijan and the southern 
Caspian territory. If the identification, suggested above, of 
Tojan and of Sarai be correct, the place of the third and of the 
fourth conferences likewise is directly to the south of the Cas- 
pian Seca. Media Atropatene and Media Rhagiana may there- 
fore be regarded, on the basis of tradition at least, as the place 
of Zoroaster’s apocalyptic visions of heaven. 

The Temptation of Zoroaster. — ‘The ten years of interviews 
and communings with the Divine Beings are now at an end. 
The Revelation is complete. Zoroaster receives from Ormazd 
some final admonitions, and he earries with him from heaven 
the supreme knowledge contained in the Avesta and also the 
sacrod Ahuna Vairya formula— the paternoster of Zoroas- 
trianism. At parting he is warned to guard against the tempta- 
tions of the fiends who will beset his path as he returns among 
men. It is the Instant when a weaker spirit might be prone to 
falter, and when a false step would mean ruin and damnation. 
It is the moment when Mara whispered to the newly Enlight- 
ened Buddha, tempting him to enter at once into Nirvana and 
not to give forth to mankind the ilumination which he himsclf 
by so hard a struggle had won. The Powers of Evil now 
gather their forces for a combined attack upon Zarathushtra. 
A deseription of the Temptation is given both in the Avesta 
and in the Pahlavi writings. The demon Buiti (Phl. Bit) is 
sent by Ahriman tg deceive and to overthrow the holy messen- 
ger. But Zoroaster is armed with a breastplate of righteous- 
ness and with the spiritual weapons of the Law, as well as 
materially equipped; and he defeats his spiritual enemies and 
puts them to flight. The Avesta pictures the situation as fol- 
lows: — 

‘From the region of the north, from the regions of the north, forth 


rushed Anra Mainyu, the deadly, the Demon of Demons. And thus 
howled the maleficent Anra Mainyu, the deadly: “O Fiend, rush 
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on and kill him,” Orighteous Zarathushtra! The Fiend rushed 
then along, the demon Biiti, the secret-moving Pestilence, the 
deceiver. 

‘Zarathushtra recited the Ahuna Vairya, saying: “As the Lord, 
etc.” He worshipped the good waters of the good Daityaé. He 
recited the creed of the Religion of Mazda-worshippers.. And away 
rushed the Fiend confounded, the secret-moving Vestilence, the 
deceiver. 

‘The Fiend then howled back to Anra Mainyu: “Thou tormentor, 
Anra Mainyu! TI can find no destruetion for him—for Spitama 
Zarathushtra. <All-glorious is Zarathushtra.” Now, Zarathushtra 
perceived in his heart, “The fiendish maleticent Demons are plotting 
my destruction.” 

‘Upstarted Zarathushtra, forward stepped Zarathushtra, undaunted 
by Evil Thought, by the hardness of his malicious questions, and 
wielding stones in his hand, stones big as a house, having obtained 
them from Ahura Mazda, he the righteous Zarathushtra. 

‘«¢Whereat in this broad, round earth, whose boundarics are far 
distant (asked the Demon), dost thou wield (these stones), thon whe 
standest upon the high bank of the river Drej (Dareja), at the abode 
of Pournshaspa ? ” 

‘And Zarathushtra responded to Anra Mainyu: “QO maleficent 
Anra Mainyu! If shall smite the creation of the Demons, I shall 
smite the Nasu (demon of Death), who is ereated by the Demons. 
(Yea), I shall smite the Enchantress (Pairika Khnithaiti), until the 
Saviour (Saoshyant), the Victorious shall be born from the waters of 
Kiasava, from the region of the dawn, from the regions of the 
dawn.’’! 

‘Thereupon to him howled back Anra Mainyu, the Lord of Evil 
Creation: “Do not destroy my creatures, O rightcous Zarathushtra! 
Thou art the son of Pourushaspa; I was worshipped (?) by thy 
mother. Renounce the good Religion of the worshippers of Mazda, 
so as to obtain a boon such as Vadhaghana obtained, the ruler of a 
nation.” ? 

‘But Spitama Zarathushtra answered him: “No! T shall not 


1 This isthe Messiah thatistospring see Mkh. 57. 25; Dat. 72.5; 78.2; Dk. 
from the seed of Zarathushtra; he is 9. 10.3; 9.21.4; 7. 2. 64; Zsp. 12. 
to be born in the land of Seistin, the 13 (West, SBE. xxiv. 103; xviii. 217, 
home of the Kayanian royal family. 228 ; xxxvii. 185, 212; xlvii. 32, 186). 

2Qn the Vatakaén tyrant Dahdk, 
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renounce the good Rehgion of the worshippers of Mazda, not though 
life, and limb, and soul should part asunder.” 

‘And again to him howled out Anra Mainyu, the Lord of Evil 
Creation: “By whose word wilt thou vanquish, by whose word wilt 
thou withstand, and by what weapon will the good creatures (with- 
stand and vanquish)! my creation, who am Anra Mainyu?” 

‘Spitama Zarathushtra answered him: “ With the sacred mortar, 
with the sacred cup, with the Word proclaimed by Mazda, with my 
own weapon, and it 1s the best one. With this word will [ vanquish 
with this word will I withstand, with this weapon will the good 
creatures (withstand and vanquish thee), O malignant Anra Mainyu! 
The Good Spirit created these, he created them in the Boundless 
Time; the Amesha Spentas, the good and wise rulers presented 
them.” 

‘And Zarathushtra recited aloud the Ahuna Vairya.’? 


The Dinkart has a briefer account of the episode; and the 
Aartusht Nimah and Dabistan also allude to the assault of the 
princes of darkness upon Zoroaster as he is returning, and to 
their specious, guileful, and tempting words.? This tempta- 
tion, therefore, offers an indirect parallel to that in Buddhism 
and in Christianity. No likeness is famihar in Mohammedan- 
ism nor in the Mosaic system. . But besides this, another seduce- 
tive deception awaits the Prophet of Mazda, like the Knight of 
true Holiness encountcring Foul Error and Lypoerisy in the 
Faeric Queene, a passage which might be compared. For 
Zoroaster, as forewarned by Aiiharmazd, is again tempted, this 
time by a Karap who has assumed the feminine form of Spen- 
darmat; but he discovers the disguise and exorcises the fiend 
as described in the Dinkart.! 

Maidhyoi-maonha, the First Convert to the Faith. — We may 
now imagine Zoroaster in this tenth year of the Religion as 
busily engaged in his mission among men. The bugle note of 


1So, after Darmesteter’s construc- 8Dk. 7. 4. 36-41; ZtN. p. 498; 
tion of hukaratdwhd. Dab. i. p. 244. 

2Vd. 19, 1-10; compare also Dar- 4 Dk. 7. 4. 54-62; see West’s trans- 
mesteter’s translation in SBE. iv. 208 lation. ° 


a 


8eq. (2 ed.). 
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success is sounded even though the full triumph and victory is 
still to be delayed for two years more. Yet only one convert 
has been made; but the conversion is important; it is Zara- 
thushtra’s own cousin Maidhydi-maonha (Phil. Métyo-mah) 
already mentioned (p. 20). The Zat-sparam selection states 
the fact thus: ‘On the completion of revelation, that is, at the 
end of the ten years, Métyomiah, son of Arastai,! became faith- 
ful to Zarattisht.’2 The fact is definitely alluded to in the 
Gathas and in the Younger Avesta (which contains lists algo 
of later converts, in the Farvadin Yasht),? and it is noticed in 
other Zoroastrian writings. Quotations are unnecessary. 
Maidhyoi-miionha’s being drawn to the new faith and his 
acceptance of the ereed is a fulfilment of the promise which 
Aaratisht's first vision gave when he beheld the image of a vic- 
torious army under this leader coming to join him.* The Zat- 
sparam rightly interprets the allegory: ‘Métyomih was the 
leader of all mankind who have gone out to the presence of 
Aaratusht, and he became their guide, so that first Métyomah 
and afterwards the whole material existence are attracted (to 
the faith).’®° The scene of the conversion is laid by the Zat- 
sparam ‘in the forest of reedy hollows, which is the haunt of 
swine of the wild-boar specics.’® It would be interesting if 
one could identify the situation. We may henceforth think of 
Maidhyoi-mionha as a sort of St. John the disciple. 

Conclusion. — ‘The first ten years of the Religion have now 
passed; seven visions have been seen; the Revelation is com- 
plete; Zoroaster has withstood the temptation and assaults of 
the Powers of Evil; he has also won his first disciple. And 
yet at this instant, after the exhilaration of success, there 
comes the moment of depression and despondency. We have 


1 See genealogical table in Chap, IL. 8 Ys. 61.19; Yt. 18. 95. 

4 Zap. 28.1. According to the tra- 4Zsp. 21. 2; ZtN. p. 491; Dab. i. 
ditional dating, the year would be  p. 230-1. Cf. p. 40 above. 
B.c.*620. See West, SBE. xlvii. In- 6 Zsp. 21.3 (West, SBE. xlvii. 155). 


trod. § 65, and Appendix ILL. below. 6 Zsp. 28. 8. 
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evidence of this; for, to quote the words of a Zat-sparam selec- 
tion, ‘ Afterwards, on having obtained bis requests, he came 
back to the conference of Atharmazd, and he spoke thus: “In 
ten years only one man has been attracted by me. Ormazd 
answers paradoxically, but the answer seems to have given an 


eae | 


inspiration, for the efforts of the next two years are unceasing, 
—crucial years as they were,— success attends, the climax is 
reached, the achievement is won. This achievement is the con- 
version of Vishtaispa, the triumph of the Faith, as described in 
the next chapter. 


1 Zsp. 23. 2. 


CHAPTER V 
TRIUMPH 


THE CONVERSION OF KING VISIITASPA IN THE TWELFTH YEAR 
: OF TILE FAITH 


And het hine gan ti fam cynge and bidian him rihtne geléafan, and hé swa 
dydec, and se cing gecyrde to rihtne geleafan. 
— ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. 


INTRODUCTION — ZOROASTER SEEKS VISHTASPA — MEETING BETWEEN ZARA- 
TUSHT AND VISHTASP — ZARATOUSULT DISPUTES With THE Wisk Men — 
CONSPIRACY AGAINST HIM; HIS Imprisonment — Tue Evisopge oF TIE 
Brack Horse — ComrLrrk Conversion OF VisntTAsr-—CoMING OF THLE 
ARCHANGELS — VisutTAsr’s VISION—~ CONCLUSION 


Introduction. — The eleventh and twelfth years of the Reli- 
gion are stirring years In the Prophet’s life; they are years of 
struggle, bitter trial, temporary disappointment, but of final 
triumph; they are the two years devoted to the conversion of 
Vishtaspa ; and when success finally crowns the effort, they 
form the great climax in Zoroaster’s career. A firm and power- 
ful hand is henceforth to uphold the Faith. The events, inci- 
dents, and occurrences, which are recorded by tradition in con- 
nection with this important era are presented here in detail; 
and the words of the texts themselves are employed, as far as 
possible in narrating them. In order truly to appreciate the 
spirit of the situation one should call to mind descriptions of 
similar conversions in the history of the world’s great religions. 

Zoroaster seeks Vishtaspa.— As already noted, an inspira- 


2 B.c. 619-618, according to the tra- xl vii. Introd. § 55, and Appendix ITI. 
ditional chronology ; see West, SBE. _ below. — 
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tion sgems to have come to Zoroaster that he should turn to 
the court of Vishtaspa. ‘The Younger Avesta tells how he 
prayed to Ardvi Siira, the goddess of waters, that he might 
win Vishtaspa to the Faith.) Vishtiispa is a king or princely 
ruler, but he and his court are represented as having been 
wrapt in the toils of evil religious influence and fettered by the 
false belief that was rife in the land. The picture which the 
Aorvastrian texts give is naturally a distorted one, colored by 
religious prejudice and animosity; but doubtless its darkness is 
not without reason. Everything is portrayed as bound hy base 
superstition, or under the thrall of dread magic. There is the 
, stifling atmosphere of the dark ages of the Atharva Veda that 
was still hanging like a pall over the consin-land of Indix. 
Iran or the court of Vishtisp is dominated by scheming and 
unscrupulous priests, the Nigs and Karaps, or Kavis and Kar- 
pans of the Avesta. Especially powerful among these is one 
4ik —a name that seems to occur only in the Dinkart, and his 
ul reputation has destined him otherwise for oblivion. The 
Dinkart gives a number of interesting particulars on the sub- 
ject, which are translated by West, and are worth quoting in 
part. ‘¢Zaratusht became aware from revelation about the vile- 
uess and perverted religion of Zak of the deadly Kuaraps of 
Vishtiisp and many other Kais and Karaps who were at the 
residence of Vishtisp.? Accordingly, ‘after the continuance 
of the last questioning of the ten years of conference [he took] 
lis departure alone, by the advice and command of Atiharmaad, 
to the residence of Vishtasp and the precinct of that terrible 
conflict.’8 

The Shikand-gimianik-Vijar, 10. 64-66 also adds that ‘ Zara- 
tiisht came alone on a true mission, to the lofty portal of Kai 
(rushtasp, and the religion was taught by him, with a powerful 
tongue, to Kai Gushtisp and the learned, through the speech 
of wisdom, through manual gestures, through definite words, 


1 Yt. 5. 105. > Dk. 7. 4. 65. ; 
2 Dk. 7.'4. 64. 
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through explanation of many doubts, and through the presen- 
tation of the visible testimony of the archangels, together with 
many miracles.’ } 

The Dinkart speaks several times of the ‘residence,’ ‘lofty 
residence,’ ‘abode,’ ‘capital or metropolis’ of Vishtisp, but it 
does not make clear where this was located.2—_ Neither does the 
Avesta nor any known Pahlavi text make a precise and definite 
statement. But the later tradition, Persian and Arabic, persist- 
ently maintains that the city of Balkh was the scene of the 
conversion. <A full discussion of this question is given below 
in Appendix IV., so it is omitted here. It must be remembered 
therefore when ‘Balkh’ is mentioned hereafter it is used 
because the name stands in the particular connection or source 
from which the material in question is being drawn; a final 
judgment on the matter is avoided for the present. 

It is at this juncture that a curious legend is narrated of a 
strange incident which happened as Zoroaster was on his way to 
Vishtisp (Gushtasp). The modern Persian Dabistiin, basing 
its statement upon the authority of a priest who quoted from 
an old treatise, recounts how two infidel rulers were punished 
for refusing to adopt the Faith at the holy bidding of the 
Prophet as he was proceeding to interview the great king. 
The selection reads: ‘The Mobed Suriish, the Yazdinian, has 


1 West, SRE. xxiv. 170-1. 

2k. 7. 4. 64, 65, 74, 76, TT, 84; 
6.2 (= SBE. xivii. pp. 64 bis, 67, 68 
bis, 70, 74) ; 8. 11.3; in the Shik. Gaim. 
Vij. 10. 64, transl. ‘lofty portal’ (West, 
SBE. xxiv. 170). Dr. West (Aug. 2, 
1897) writes me: ‘In Dk. 7%. 4. 64, 65, 
the word translated ‘‘ capital’? in the 
Grundriss, and ‘* residence’ in SBE. 
vol, xlvii. is babaé (=dar Pers.). Asa 
mint-mark on coins it is understood to 
mean '' the capital, or metropolis.”* It. 
also occurs Dk. 8.11.3 (SBE. xxxvii. 
24). The word min, “ abode,” “ house,” 
is also used in 7. 4. 75, 76, 77, etc. 


Whether the two words are used in- 
differently, or whether babd@ rather 
means ‘ the city,’’ and mdn, ‘ the pal- 
ace,’’? is uncertain. There is no hint 
in Ik. as to where this capital, or 
residence, was.’ Furthermore (Jan. 
7, 1898), ‘Dk. 7. 4. 76, ‘lofty resi- 
dence’? = bilund manishuo, where 
biland may mean “high” cither in po- 
sition or character; ‘‘tall, exalted, 
or eminent.’?’ Tf ‘lofty residence’ 
or ‘capital’ should perhaps signify 
Balkh, we might compare Shelley’s 
‘that high capital,’ meaning Rome. 
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been,gheard_ to say, “It is recorded in the treatise of Mihin 
Farush that, according to the doctors of the pure faith, when 
Zardusht had thus obtained the victory over the demons, and 
was proceeding to an interview with the great King Gushtasp, 
there happened to be two oppressive and infidel kings in his 
road ; these Zardusht invited to adopt the pure faith and turn 
away from their evil practices ; but they heeded not his words ; 
he therefore prayed to God, and there began to blow a mighty 
wind, which lifted up these two kings on high and kept them 
suspended in the air; the people who came around were aston- 
ished on beholding this sight; the birds also from every quarter 
of the sky flecked aronnd the two kings, and with beaks and 
talons tore off their flesh until the bones fell to the ground.” 7?! 
The legend has a weird picturesqueness, to say the least ! 
Meeting between Zaratiisht and Vishtasp. —If we under- 
stand the Dinkart text aright, the moment of the first meeting 
between Zaratiisht and Vishtaisp must have been when the king 
was on the race-course (Phi. aspdnvar) 37 the Dinkart paragraph 
speaks of Zoroaster as ‘uttering, on the horse-course of Vishtasp, 
a reminder of the power and triumph of Aiitharmazd over him- 
self, as he invited Vishtisp to the religion of Atharmazd ; and 
with great wisdom Vishtisp heard the words of Zaratisht, on 
account of his own complete mindfulness, and would have 
asked for an outpouring of prophecy. But thereupon — before 
the words of Zarattsht (were fully) heard by him, and he could 
have understood the character of Zaratiisht —owing to the 
demonizing of the deadly Zak and the rest of those Kigs and 
Karaps, spoken out with slanderous knowledge and perverse 


1 Dabistin, tr. by Shea and Troyer, cover where it is. I am doubtful, 
i, 244-245. A kindred idea perhaps is however, if a town be meant by the 
contained in Dk. 7. 4. 82 end. words: Madam Aspanvar-i Vishtdspo. 

*Dk. 7. 4. 66. In answer to an I should be more inclined to read as- 
inquiry if, possibly, a town might be -pakhviiy for aspdkhvitr, ‘“‘a horse- 
intended, Dr. West says (Jan. 7, 1898), stable.”?’ In the latter case, one 
‘There is a town Asbanbur, or Asfin- might think perhaps of the story of 
bur, but I have not been able to dis- healing the black horse of Vishtdsp. 
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actions to Vishtasp about Zaratiisht, there then (occurred) his 
consignment of Zaratisht to confinement and punishment.’ 4 

In the Zartusht Namah? the scene of the conversion is laid in 
Balkh, where Vishtiasp’s father, the old king Lohrasp (Av. 
Aurvat-aspa) is generally stated to have lived in retirement 
after his abdication. Mastidi (d. A.D. 957) also makes it Balkh, 
and his testimony is nearly three hundred years earlier than the 
Aartusht Namah.? The Shah Namah (A.p. 1000) does not 
make the assertion explicitly in so many words, but it lays all 
the following scenes at Balkh, as discussed below (Appendix 
IV. p. 214).4 The Cangranghicah Namah likewise lays the 
scene of the rival Brahman’s conversion at Balkh.® 

The later tradition adds details and embellishes the account. 
According to the Zartusht Namah, King Vishtisp (Gushtasp) 
was seated in royal estate in his palace when Ormazd’s apostle 
appeared. According to Mohammedan writers, Kazwini and 
Ibn al-Athir, Zoroaster enters the assembly in no ordinary 
manner, but by a miracle: the roof parts asunder to give 
entrance to his hallowed person.’ Ibn al-Athir also adds, that 
‘in his hand was a cube of fire with which he played without its 
hurting him.’ The scene might make a subject for a painting. 
We must remember, furthermore, that Zoroaster originally 
sprang from the country of naphtha wells ; moreover, he may 
not have been wholly unacquainted with effects produced by 
chemical experiments if we may judge from accounts of the 
scientific knowledge attributed to him. The Shah Namah 


1Dk. 7. 4. 66-67 (West’s transla- 
tion). Cf£. also Dk. 7. 5. 6. 

2 ZtN. pp. 498~499. 

8 See Masidi’s statement in Appen- 
dix IV. p. 199. 

#Compare Mohl, Livre des Rois, 
trad. iv. 290, 291, 298, 300. 

6 See summary by Anquetil du Per- 
ron, i. part. 2, p. 60, 
* 6 ZtN. pp. 498-499. 

7 Gottheil, References, p. 40. Both 


of these writers belong to the thir- 
teenth century of our era. Mirkhond 
(History, tr. Shea, p. 287) repeats Ibn 
al-Athir’s story of the wonderful fire. 
Recall also classical allusions to the 
fire. The reference is evidently to the 
Birhzin Mitroé fire described below. 

8 K.g. in the Nasks, see Chap. VIII. 
below, pp. 95-96 ; cf. also Dk. 7. 5. 8- 
10, and also the classical statements on 
p. 8 and in Appendix V. 
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simNarly alludes to the censer or basin of fire which he brought 
from Paradise to present to the King.! In these fire references 
there seems to linger a reminiscence of the Birzhin Mitro fire, 
shortly to be referred to. Kazwini apparently draws from some 
traditional source or Pallavi text when he describes an ordeal 
of molten metal to which Zoroaster has to submit his person to 
prove the divine truth of his inission.2. This is at least in 
harmony with ‘the achievement of ordeal’ referred to in the 
Dinkart as instituted or sanctioned by Zaratusht who is there 
cited as giving authority for thirty-three kinds of this judicial 
test. This very achievement of Zoroaster forms the prototype 
of a fiery ordeal undergone by one of his future apostles in 
Sassanian times, and of the usage of the ordeal in the religion. 

Zarattsht disputes with the Wise Men. — ‘There is evidence 
enough to show that the Prophet had to win his way step by 
step during these two years of struggle and probation; and 
there is no doubt that he at once encountered the antagonism 
and vigorous opposition of the wise men of the king’s court. 
According to tradition at least, there were not wanting those to 
plot against him. 

‘The Kavigs and Karaps,’ says the Ziat-sparam, ‘in the manner 
of opponents propounded thirty-three inquiries to him, so that 
by command of Vishtisp he became the explainer of those 
thirty-three inquiries.’* This and the later debates are alluded 
to in the Dinkart and elsewhere as ‘the terrible conflict,’ ‘the 
terrible combat,’ ‘the great session,’ ‘the controversy about the 
religion with the famous learned of the realm’ who were Zoro- 
aster’s ‘fellow-disputants.’ The Zartusht Namah, drawing 
upon some source not now accessible, or supplying matcrial from 
imagination, graphically describes the scene with Eastern pomp 


1T.e. mijmar-i dtax, ShN. ed. Vul- pp. 41; Mirkhond, History, tr. Shea, p. 
lers-Landauer, iii. 1498; Mohl tr. iv. 287. 
290. On the amulet chain given to 3 Dk. 7. 5. 4—5 (West, SBZ.). 
Isfendiar, see p. 67, note 6. 4 Zsp. 28. 5. 

2 Kazwint, ed. Wiistenfeld, ii. 267 ; 5 Dk. 7. 4. 65, 69, 70, 73; &. 2.910; 
cf. Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, Zsp. 28. 6. 
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and Oriental detail.! The sages of Vishtasp are seated in Grave 
council to dispute with the new-comer and stranger, with the 
herald of Ormazd. The debate and controversy lasts no less 
than three days.2. The Priest of the Zend-Avesta comes off 
triumphant at every point.2 He claims the office of Prophet 
and begins to recite the sacred texts to the king.* 

Conspiracy against Zoroaster ; his Imprisonment. — Vishtasp’s 
interest is aroused, and the divine Seer seems to have produced 
a marked effect by being able through his prescience, as the 
story gocs, openly to disclose and tell the thoughts of the king 
and of others, with astonishing results.2 A plot, however, is 
concocted by those whose light the brilliancy of the new luni- 
nary has dimmed. The priests who are supplanted in influence 
enter into a conspiracy, like those who sought to find occasion 
against Daniel, and they intrigue for Zoroaster’s death. By 
suborning the porter of his lodging, as the tale relates, these 
wicked schemers succeed in hiding vile material within the holy 
man’s apartments so that 1t may be used as evidence against him. 
The hair, nails, heads, of cats and dogs, together with various 
other paraphernalia of witchcraft and sorcery, are thus slipped 
in. On this false evidence Zoroaster is accused of being a 
wizard and necromancer ; he is thrown into prison and is left 
to starve. Such is the account of the Zartusht Namah, and the 
Pahlavi Dinkart alludes to the circumstance as well.? 

The Episode of the Black Horse. — A miracle releases Zardusht. 
It is the miracle which he wrought by restoring to health the 
king’s Black Horse, as described with great elaboration in the 
Zartusht Namah and incidentally referred to in the Dinkart.® 
The king has a favorite black horse.® Upon the imprisonment 


1 ZtN. pp. 499-501 ; repeated also in £ZtN. p. 601; Dab. i. pp. 249-250. 


the Dabistén, i. pp. 245-250. 6 Dk. 7. 4. 71; 6. 2. 8. 
2 ZtN. p. 501. 6 ZtN. p. 503 seq. repeated in Dab. i. 
8 One is somewhat reminded of the pp. 241. 

questionings of the scribes and Phar- 7 Dk. 7. 4. 64, 67; 7. 5. 6. 

isevs, if not of Luther’s disquisi- 8 ZtN. pp. 504-509 ; Dk. 7. 4. 70. 


tions. ® Apparently named Bahzad (well- 
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of Oryiazd’s minister the animal’s four legs are suddenly drawn 
up into its belly and the creature is unable to move. This 
occurrence is plainly a manifestation of the divine displeasure. 
In his dungeon cell Zardusht hears of what has happened. Ile 
offers, if released, to restore the horse to its former soundness ; 
but he will do this only upon the fulfilnent of specific conditions. 
These the king inust agree to beforehand. Vishtasp is over- 
joyed and promises to grant the Priest a boon for each foot of 
the charger that is restored to its proper state. The details 
which follow seem ludicrous, but such descriptions of cunning 
practices are not unique. Hocus-pocus has been employed else- 
where, and the situation doubtless had its parallels in other 
courts of Eastern despots in ancient days. We must not forget 
that even when St. Augustine preached Christianity to A‘thel- 
bert of England, it was in the open air, owing to the king’s 
dread of witcheraft which might exercise a spell upon him if he 
were within four walls ! 

The first condition which Zardusht makes, is that Vishtasp 
shall accept the Faith if one foot of the horse be restored. 
Upon the king’s agreeing to this stipulation, and in answer to the 
Prophet’s earnest prayer, ‘the right fore-leg of the horse came 
out, since the word of the Shah was true."! Before the ‘man 
of God’ will grant the second boon, however, the king must 
promise that his own warlike son Isfendiir (Av. Spento-dita, 
Phl. Spend-dit) shall fight as a crusader in support of the true 
Faith. Thereupon, ‘the right hind-leg of the steed comes out 
by the commandment of God.’ The third condition results 
in the granting of a wished-for favor, the privilege of convert- 
ing the queen to the Faith. Upon its fulfilment the descent of 
the third leg is accomplished. The last promise includes the 
revealing of the names of the culprits who had bribed the 


bred) in the Shah Namah (Mohl, tr. p. 8360 (Wehzat), for other horses called 
iv. pp. 320, 335), unless this name bea iby this name. 

merely typical one like ‘ Black Beauty ’ 1ZtN. p. 507 (Eastwick’s transla- 
in English. Such at least is the tra- tion in Wilson, Parsi Religion, frqm 
dition. See also Jasti, Namenbuch, which the quotations are made). 
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doorkeeper and had plotted against the Prophet of the,Lord. 
When these are revealed and the offenders appropriately pun- 
ished by death, the horse is fully restored to health and leaps 
up upon his four legs as sound as before. 

‘This absurd story, which the Zartusht Namah, as just described, 
tells minutely with considerable imagination and poetic embel- 
lishment, receives only brief notice incidentally in the Dinkart, 
when it refers to ‘the wonder about the splendid horse of 
Vishtisp, 4 and when in another part of the work, it mentions 
‘the splendid horse of Vishtisp’ as the nonpareil of horses.? 
The episode is seriously recorded, carlier than the Zartusht 
Namah, by Shahrastiini (born A.p. 1086), who lived in Khoras- 
sin.? As the author of the Zartusht Namah Ca.p. 1277) was 
a native of Rai in the West, it shows how current the story 
was. It is later repeated by Mirkhond.* How different from 
the narrative of Constantine and the Cross ! 

Complete Conversion of Vishtasp.— ‘The conversion of Vish- 
{asp is nearly complete, but he still seeks from Zardusht an 
additional proof, a vision, a manifestation, some sign or token, 
before he will be finally convinced. Inasmuch as he himself has 
freely granted four favors to Zoroaster in acknowledgment of 
his services, the king now himself makes four counter-requests, 
as the narrative tells before he fully adopts the Faith. The 
Zartusht Namah again relates these in detail, and we can infer 
from incidental allusions in Avestan and Pahlavi texts that the 
tradition was a recognized one.® The first of these four request 
by Vishtisp is that he may know his final doom and see his 
place in Paradise ; the second, that his body may become invul- 


1 Dk. 7. 4. 70. 6 ZtN. pp. 509-11. Compare the 
2 Dk, 9. 22. 2 (West, SBE. xxxvii. fragmentary Avestan texts Vishtdisp 
220). Yasht, and Afrin Paighambar Zartisht 


8 Shahrastani ed. Haarbrticker, i. (Yt. 24 and Yt. 23). Cf. also Dk. 7. 
283; cf. Gottheil, References, p. 50. 4. 74-82; 7. 6.13; Zsp. 23. 7 (SBL. 
For references to Vishtdsp’s horse xivii, 67-70, 81, 164); Dk. 8.11. 2-3 
Bahzad, see note on p. 62, above. (SBE. xxxvii. 24). 

e* Mirkhond, History, tr. Shea, pp. 
287-288. 
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nera@ble ; the third favor is that he may have universal knowledge, 
knowing the past, present, and future ; and fourth, that his soul 
may not leave his body until the resurrection. The Prophet of 
Ormazd gives assurance that all these requests may be granted ; 
but he shows that such phenomenal privileges when granted 
could not be combined in the person of a single individual. 
The king must choose one boon out of the four. His selection 
is to have permission to behold the place which he shall occupy 
in heaven. 

Coming of the Archangels. — ‘This moment is the occasion of 
the coming of three Amshaspands, or Archangels, from heaven, 
to the palace of the king, as witnesses from Atiharmazd to the 
divinely inspired message of Zarattisht. ‘These three heaven- 
sent envoys are Voliiman, Ashavahisht, and the Propitious 
Fire (Burzhin-Mitro, or Spénisht, Av. Speénishta).! In its 
description the Dinkart quotes a passage from ‘revelation’ as 
follows: ‘Then he who is the creator Atiharmazd spoke to 
them, to Vohtmano6, Ashavahisht6, and also the fire of Aihar- 
mazd, the propitious, thus: “ Proceed! you who are archangels, 
unto the abode of Vishtisp, whose resources are cattle and who 
is far and widely famed, with a view to his reliance upon this 
religion (that is, till he shall stand up for this religion); and, 
as regards the answering words of the rightcous Zaratiisht of 
the Spitimas, to approve the nature of those words.”’? And, 
as the paragraph continues, the archangels proceeded to the 
abode of Vishtisp in such glorious effulgence that ‘their radi- 
ance in that lofty residence seemed to him a heaven of com- 
plete light, owing to their great power and triumph; this was 
so that when he thus looked upon it, the exalted Kai-Vishtisp 
trembled, all his courtiers trembled, all his chieftains were con- 


1 Dk. 7. 4. 76, 78; 7. 6. 13; Zsp. gers to be four, as it mentions two 
23.7; Dk. 8.11. 2-3 ; Bd.17.1,8. See fires, Adar Khirdad and Adar Gish- 
also Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 155. It asp beside the two archangels. 
may be yoticed that the Zartusht Na- 2Dk. 7. 4. 76-76 (West's trausla- 
mah makes the nuinber of the messen-__ tion). 
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fused, and he of the superior class was like the driver wf a 
chariot-horse.’ ! 

The Zartusht Namah colors this part of the account by 
graphically describing these messengers as majestic knights on 
horseback in cavalier style, bristling with armor and clad in 
green.2. The Dmkart goes on to tell how the Fire speaks out 
and reassures the terrified king that they are come, not for 
alarming him as the two envoys of his mortal foe Arjisp the 
Kliyon later would do, but that they are come with a bidding 
from heaven that he should receive the religion of Zaratisht. 
In that event they promise him a long reign and a life of one 
hundred and fifty years(!), accompanied by many blessings 
and exalted by an immortal son Péshydotan CAv. Peshotanu). 
On the contrary, if he will not accept the holy Faith, they 
threaten that his end will soon ensue. And the Archangels 
theretpon took up their abode with Vishtisp.@ 

Vishtasp’s Vision. —- It was after this stirring occurrence and 
after the obedient Vishtisp had received the Creed, that a 
glimpse of Paradise and a spiritual revelation of his trium- 
phant success in life is vouchsafed to him. In referring to this 
the Dinkart says: ‘For the sake of daily‘ and visibly showing 
to Vishtiisp the certified victory over Arjasp and the Khyons, 
and his own superior position, unceasing rule, splendor, and 
glory, the creator Atharmazd sends, at the same time, the 
angel Neryosang to the abode of Vishtisp, as a reminder for the 
archangel Ashavahishto to give to Vishtasp to drink of that 
fountain of life, for looking into the existence of the spirits, 
the enlightening food by means of which great glory and 
beauty are seen by Vishtasp.’® The king now quaffs an ano- 
dyne draft of ‘the fountain of life’® from a fine saucer which 


1 Dk. 7. 4. 76 (West); cf. also Dk. 4Notice this word. It is also of 
7.6.13; Zsp. 23. 7. interest in connection with an allusion 

2Z71tN. p. 510; repeated by Dab. i. in Yatkar-i Zariran, § 12, and with the 
p. 257. Holy Wars (Chap. IX.). 


4 Dk. 7. 4. 77-82 ; and Dk. 8. 11. 8 § Dk. 7. 4. 84 (West's transl.). 
(SBE. xxxvii. 24). 6 Dk. 7. 4. 84-85, 
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is prvffered to him by Ashavahishto;! and at his instigation 
the queen also accepts the Faith.2 The Zartusht Namah? com- 
pletes the picture by describing how the king’s son Peshotan 
(Bashiitan) receives from the Vrophet’s hand a cup of milk 
which he drains and becomes undying until the resurrection. 
The grand vizir, Jamaisp, inhales some magic perfumes and 
becomes endowed with universal wisdom. The valiant Isfen- 
diar (Av. Spento-data, Phl. Spend-diit) partakes of a pome- 
granate, and his body is made invulnerable, so that he may 
fi¢ht the good fight of the Faith.6 Thus are bestowed the four 
great boons which were asked by Vishtisp. 

Conclusion. — In reviewing the accounts of the conversion of 
Kavi Vishtaspa one can but feel convinced of the reality of the 
event. It is not easy, however, to decide how much may be 
actual fact and how much is fiction in the stories that are told. 
Nor is it easy to determine of how early or how late origin 
some of these stories are. Several of them appear to be hinted 
at in younger portions of the Avesta; they hardly would occur 
in the existing Gathas, for the nature of those Psalms would 
rather preclude them. Some of them seem to be built up on 
the basis of old allusions which have been interpreted to suit a 
situation. Several of them strike us to-day as silly, but a num- 
ber of them as picturesque and as tinged with Oriental fancy. 

Nevertheless, amid all the dross, grains of gold are undoubt- 
edly to be found ; and beneath the blaze of tinsel and the glare 


1So0 Dk., but by Zardusht, accord- books, and the later writings. Com- 


ing to the Zartusht Namah, p. 611. 

2 Dk. 7. 4. 86. 

8 ZtN. p. 611; repeated in Dab. 1. 
pp. 259-260. 

4In connection with this incident, 
compare also the paragraph on Péshyé- 
tan in Dk. 7. 5. 12 (West, SBE. xlvii. 
77). Inthe Avesta, and in Pahlavi writ- 
ings, Peshdtanu is always spoken of as 
immortal. 

§ This is the character of ‘the wise 
Jimasp’ in the Avesta, the Pahlavi 


pare also the Pahlavi treatise, Jimisp 
Namak, noted by West in Grundriss 
d. tran. Philol. ii. 110. 

6 In the Shah Namah this quality 
is conferred by means of an amulet 
chain (kusti ?) which Zardusht is sup- 
posed to have brought from heaven, 
cf. p. 61, note 1, above. See Mobl, tr. 
iv. 407, and cf. Spiegel, in Darab D. P. 
Sanjana, Geiger’s Eastern Iranians, 
li. 211. 2 
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of gaudy coloring, a sober shade of truth may be recognized. 
Other nations and other generations have sought for a sign; 
the Zoroastrian writings are not the only texts that relate mir- 
acles. An Tastern ruler in ancient days may not have been 
insensible to influences which were of a cajoling character. 
And as for the intrigues against Zoroaster, his imprisonment 
and his release, we know that court jealousies and priestly con- 
spiracies against a powerful rival have not been confined to 
Ivan. Fanciful stories of a bewitched horse may likewise be 
found elsewhere. Banks and his horse, in Shakspere’s day, 
would be an illustration. The conversion also of the queen of 
the realm opencd many another door to influence, as did Emma 
to St. Augustine. Perhaps Hutaosa was early interested in 
Zoroaster’s preaching. It suffices to say that even if the 
actual circumstances connected with the momentous event of 
Vishtasp’s conversion were not wholly as tradition later repre- 
sents them, they might at least have been sueh or similar. 
Void tout! The triumph of the Prophet is supreme. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE COURT OF VISHTASPA AND ITS CONVERSION 


THE GATHAS OR ZOROASTRIAN PSALMS 


Cepere plures quotidie ad audiendum verbum conflucre. 
—Brepa, Hist. £ccl. 1. 26. 
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ENCE OF VISHTASPA’S ADOPTING THE New Fattra— MEMBERS OF VISH- 
TASPA’S Court; IMMEDIATE CONVERSIONS; LIVING PERSONALITIES IN THE 
GATHAS—OTHER MrsmBers or THE Courr CirCLE CONVERTED — Con- 
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Zoroaster’s Patron Vishtaspa. — Kavi Vishtaspa, or King 
Vishtaisp (Gushtisp), the Constantine of Zoroastrianism and 
defender of the Faith, presents a figure so important in Its 
bearing that some additional details may appropriately be 
given concerning this pious ruler’s history. His name is ever 
recurring in Avestan and Pahlavi texts, in the Shih Namah, 
and in Mohammedan writers who allude to Persia. <A collec- 
tion of the references to his name in the Avesta, supplemented 
by general allusions in other Zoroastrian writings, is given at 
the bottom of the page.! Special points of interest about him 


11. The principal Avestan refer- 5.98 (a Naotairyan); Yt. 5. 105 (4. 
ences to Vishtispa are: Gadtha, Ys. prays for his conversion) ; Yt. 5. 108- 
28. 7 (a boon to be granted to Vish- 109 (V. prays for victory); Yt. 5. 
tispa and Zarathushtra) ; Ys. 46. 14 182 (type of successful conqueror) ; 
(warrior V.); Ys. 61.16 (V.an ideal Yt. 9. 29-82 (cf. Yt. 5. 108; 17. 49) ; 
ruler in wisdom); Ys. 53. 2 (a fol- Yt. 18. 99-100 (hero of the Faith) ; Yt. 
lower of Zarathushtra).—Yasna, 17. 49-52 (cf. Yt. 9. 29-32); Yt. 17. 
Ys. 12. 7 (a Zoroastrian) ; Ys. 23. 2 61 (prays to Ashi Vanuhi on the 
and 26. 5 (his fravasi). —Yasht, Yt. Déaity4); Yt. 19. 84-87 (Kingly Glory, 
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may be found also in Justi’s Jranisches Namenbuch, ppa 372, 
395, together with an elaborate genealogical table which should 
be consulted. An abridged list of Vishtiaspa’s next-of-kin, 
based upon Justi’s table, is appended on the opposite page. 
From this genealogical list we see that the patron of Zara- 
thushtra was the son of Aurvat-aspa CLohrisp) and was 
sprung from the old Kayanian line of kings.! He belongs to 
the Naotairyan family (cf. Av. Naotairya, Naotairyina),? that 
is, he was descended from an ancestor Naotara (Firdausi’s Naud- 
har).2 Tis wife Hutaosa (Phl. Htt6s), the patroness of Zoro- 
aster, is likewise of the Naotairyan family;* his brother Zairi- 
vairi (Zarér or Zarir), a romantic hero and zealous convert, 
wins lasting fume by his valiant death in battle in the first 
Holy War, as described below. Wing Vishtaspa is the father 


of many sons and daughters. Two of these sons, Spento-data 


defender of the Faith, conqueror) ; 
Yt. 23. 1 sey. (Z.’s blessing upon V.) ; 
Ys. 24. 1 seq. (Vishtisp Nask). 

2. Pahlavi references. ‘The Phl. 
Comment. to Ys. 43. 12 (cf. Ys. 27.6), 
44. 16, and also Dk. 9. 33. 5, take Vish- 
tisp asa type of religious obedience, as 
representative of Srdsh on earth (see 
Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 200, n. 24, and 
p. 283, n. 40; also his Index, s.v. 
‘Sraosha’ in ili. 226). In general, 
the more important Pahlavi references, 
and there are many, will be given as 
occasion arises. Consult also the In- 
dexes in West, SBE. vols. v. xviii. 
xxiv. xxxvii. xlvii. under * Vishtadsp,’ 
‘Kai Vishtasp.’ 

3. Mohammedan references, 
given below as they occur. Consult 
also Gottheil, Zeferences, p. (29), 33 
bis, 34 (35), 37 Cunimportant), 39 bis, 
40 bis; also Mirkhond, Jlistory, tr. 
Shea, p. 284 (Balkh) ; Albirini Chro- 
nology, tr. Sachau, pp. 100 seq., 206. 

4 Classical references. The 
more important are given in this chap- 


ter, but consult also Appendix V. 
Mention might here be made likewise 
of the so-called oracular sayings of 
Vishtaisp ; cf. Kuhn, Festygruss an &R. 
von Ltoth, p. 217. 

1Yt. 6. 105, pudram yat aurvat- 
aspahe. See also Justi, fran. Namen- 
buch, p. 185. ‘The question of a change 
of dynasty in the succession is referred 
to in the next note. 

2¥or the connection between the 
Kavi dynasty and the Naotairyan clan 
by adoption, see Justi, ZJran. Namen- 
buch, p. 372, aud West, SBE. xlvii. 
80, n. 1. 

8 Cf. Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, pp. 
226-227. Moreover, on Phi. Nodtar 
and Rak, see West, SBE. xvii. 29, 40, 
44, 80, 147, and Appendix IV., below. 

4¥t. 15. 35; cf. Yt. 18. 189; 9.26; 
17. 46. The Pahlavi narrative Ydat- 
kar-I Zarirfin, § 48 (Geiger, p. 59), 
makes Hiités the sister as well as queen 
of Vishtasp, according to Magian prac- 
tice. 

5 No less than thirty are spoken of in 
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(Phi. Spend-dit, Pers. Isfendiir) and Peshdtanh, have heen 
alluded to already and they will appear again. A daughter 
Huma (Phil. Pers. Hiimai), renowned for her beauty, is carried 
away, along with her sister Beh-Afrid, into captivity, by 
the king’s mortal foe Arjisp; but they both are gallantly 
rescued by their heroic brother Isfendiar, as told in the Shah 
Namah.! 

The principal facts which the Avesta emphasizes about Vish- 
taspa are, his conversion, his zealous support of the Creed, and 
his vigorous crusading in behalf of the Faith. It furthermore 
portrays this nonpareil of kings as the very incarnation of reli-- 
gious obedience und of priestly ideals; he is the representative 
of the priest-god Sraosha, whom he typifies on earth; and he 
will serve as an officiating pontiff at the final judgment of the 
world, among those who are to be selected for that oftice.? 
This accentuation of the priestly side of Vishtaisp’s character, 
which is found in the sacerdotal writings, seems to accord with 
the tradition that, following historic precedent, he withdrew 
from active affairs in the latest part of his life, and gave him- 
self up to pious pilgrimage or devotion. 

Romantic Story of Vishtasp’s Youth. — With resnect to the 
youth of this ideal king we have only a romantic story told by 
Firdaust in the Shah Namah and repeated by Mirkhond on 


authority of the Tarikh Ma‘jem.4 According to the great 


the Yatkar-1 Zariran, § 48; compare _ iv. p. 330, 341 (Mohl), Haimai becomes 


also the partial list in Av. Yt. 18. 102- 
108 (see genealogical table). Thirty 
sons are spoken of in the Shah Namah 
as having been slain in different battles ; 
it mentions two daughters by name, 
and one of these occurs in the Avesta. 
Cf. Justi, Jran. Namenbuch, p. 396. 

1 ¥t. 13. 139 (Iluma) ; Yatkar-i Za- 
riran, § 57 (Hindi), and compare Dar- 
mesteter, Le ZA. ii. 652, n. ; Dk. 9. 22. 
2; SHN. trad. Mohl, iv. p. 364, and pp. 
330, 341, 356, 364, 372, 390, 429, 435, 
668. In YZ. § 67 (Geiger) and SN. 


~ the wife of Isfendiar (or of Bastvar ? 


YZ), according to Ancient Persian 
practice of next-of-kin marriage. 

2Sec Pahlavi reference § 2 on 
p. 70. 

3 As an illustration, recall the classi- 
cal accounts which record his retire- 
ment for a time to India (Sagastan, 
Cabul ?), and connect with it also tho 
religious wisdom implied in the oracu- 
lar sayings attributed to his name. See 
also Chap. XI. and p. 87, n. 1. 

4ShN. trad. Mohl, iv. 224 seq., 
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poets chronicler, Vishtisp CGushtisp) has some disagreement 
with his father King Lohriisp, and quits the city of Balkh 
which his father has founded. He leaves Iran and wanders 
westward towards Riim.! There, at the court of an emperor, 
he accomplishes deeds of unparalleled prowess, wins the hand 
of the princess, Kataytin CKitabtin, or Nahid), becomes recon- 
ciled to his father through the good offices of his brother Zarir,? 
returns to Iran and reeetves the crown from Lohrasp’s hands. 
Such is the novelistic story of the Shih Namah.? 

A similar romantic episode is preserved in Athenieus (19. 
273 a), as narrated by Chares of Mitylene, but it is told of the 
euly years of Zariadres (presumably Aarir), brother to Hys- 
taspes of ‘ Media and the territory below.’ According to the 
account, Zariadres himself rules the territory froin the Caspian 
Gates to the Tanais, in which region the scene is laid. The 
name of the princess, in this case, is Odatis. Whether this epi- 
sode, like the preceding, be founded upon fiction or upon some 
basis of fact, it is of interest because it connects the name of 
Vishtispa, for a time at least, with the country west of Asia.§ 
When the Shah Nimah makes Vishtisp CGushtiisp) return, 
and, like all the later tradition, it makes bim succeed his father 
at the city of Balkh, we have a new point of contact between 
the West and the Last, Media and Bactria, to add on the side 
of that theory which believes that the Religion, following Zoro- 
aster himself, gradually changed from West to East.® 


Mirkhond, History, tr. Shea, p. 263, 
266; cf. also Nildeke, Grundriss d. 
tran. Philol. ii. 133, 166, 

1 General designation for the By- 
zantine empire, Asia Minor, Greece, 
Rome. 

2 Mohl, iv. 278-281. 

3 SHN. trad. Mohl, iv. 288-289, and 
Justi, Jran. Namenbuch, p. 159. 

* Mndlas nad ris bwondtw xdpas; cf. 
Spiegel, ZDALG. xli. 295; xlv. 197; 
lii, 198, | 


6 Consult Rapp, ZDMG. xx. 66; 
Spiegel, ZDMG, xli. 294 seq.; xlv. 
197 ; hii. 198; Darmesteter, Le ZA. iii. 
p. Ixxxi. and Justi, Jran. Namenbuch, 
p. 382; Justi, Grundriss der tran. 
Philol. ii. 4038. 

6 On the question of change of dy- 
nasty in the succession of Vishtasp, 
consult what is said by Justi, Preus- 
sische Jahrbiicher, Bd. 88, pp. 246, 
252 ; Grdr. tran. Ph. ii. 410. See also 
Spiegel, ZD.MG. xli. 296; xlv. 197. 
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Far-reaching Influence of Vishtaspa’s Converston. — Vigwed 
in its historic light the conversion of Vishtaspa is the main 
event of the Religion. The struggling creed now has a royal 
patron and protector. Zoroaster, therefore, at once procceds 
to admonish his new convert concerning the path of holiness. 
A traditional reminiseence of these admonitions 1s found in 
the later Avestan Yasht Fragment, Vishtisp Sisto ;? and the 
Zartusht Namah further exemplifies them from tradition by 
summarizing, in a general sort of way, the main outlines of the 
teachings of the Avestan Revelation.4 The Pahlavi Dinkart 
at this point adds a picturesque statement to the effect that 
‘When Zaratiisht chanted the revelation in the abode of Vish- 
tiisp, it was manifest to the cye that it was danced to with joy- 
fulness, both by the cattle and beasts of burden, and by the 
spirit of the fires which are in the abode.’3 A new champion 
of the Faith, and protector of animal life as well, has been won, 
and joy reigns supreme. But the demons of Ahriman rush 
away to darkness. 

Members of Vishtaspa’s Court—-Immediate Conversions — 
Living Personalities in the Gathas. — ‘Iwo results followed as 
a natural sequel to the conversion of the king and his queen : 
one was, that the religion was at once gencrally adopted by the 
court; the other was, that it soon began to spread throughout 
the land. ‘The former of these two results must first be dis- 
cussed, and with it a brief description of the court personalities 
IS necessary, as well as a few words upon the life and sur- 
roundings. 

The best picture that we have of Zarathushtra’s position at 
the court of Vishtiispa, and the most real and vivid glimpses 
that we can get so as to contrast the religious times before him 
with his present life, are to be found in the Gathas themselves. 
Here we have the very words of the great Reformer or of his 

1B.g. Yt. 24. 12; cf. also Dk. 8. 11. 8 Dk. 7. 6. 2 (West's translation). 


1 seq. * Byt. 2.16; Dk. 7. 4. 87. 
2 ZtN. p. 512 seq. 
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disejples ; and the expressions heard in the Githas have as true 
and personal a ring as the cry of the Davidic Psalms. The 
tone of the Githas is varied. Hope, despair, exultation, dis- 
couragement, succeed each other with rapid change; for the 
moment, confidence and assurance, but then doubt and _ hesi- 
tancy ; a period of zeal and activity must evidently have been 
followed by a time of repose and meditation ; now admonition, 
exhortation, and promise; again philosophic speculation or 
veiled mystery, the spiritual sense of which could best be 
appreciated by the initiated; a shade of darkness, yet illu- 
minated by a burst of light, by vision, by inspiration ; then 
comes the final fiery outbreak of the prophetic soul in a clarion 
note of triumph and the transport of joyous victory. These 
are ihe tones that run in minor chords through the Gatha 
Psalms. Well indeed would it be for the infidel and heretic if 
he would hearken unto wisdom and the Faith. ‘The wicked 
man and the unbeliever, the Dreevant and the Daéva, are 
ficreely anathematized; the righteous Ashavan and the godly 
ruler are bighly extolled. 

The little band of the faithful forms a church militant. Of 
ritual there is little or none. ‘The communicants at the new 
altar are few, but they move in procession distinctly before our 
eyes. The Gathas mention some of them by name; certain of 
these are Zarathushtra’s kinsfolk. The Haécataspas, descend- 
ants of Spitama, who must have shared in Zarathushtra’s suc- 
cuss ab the palace, are living personages. We recognize them 
when the Priest calls upon them in exhortation. His favorite 
daughter Pourucista, whose marriage to Jaimiaspa forms a 
theme in one of these Psalms, may be pictured as a type of 
filial piety and womanly devotion.2 His cousin Maidydi-ma- 

1Cf. also Mills, The Zend-Avesta, ‘Persian Religion,’ in Cheyne and 
in SBE. xxxi. Introd. p. xxvi; Geiger, Black's Encyclopedia Biblica. 
in Darab D. P. Sanjana’s Zarathush- 2 Compare also what is said of Pé- 
train the Gathds, pp. 7-8, 163seq.; and — riicaést and Jamasp in the Pahlavi, Dk. 


likewise the allusions to Vishtaspa’s 9. 45. 4 (West’s translation, SB. 
court in Geldner's forthcoming article, xxxvii. 299-300). 
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onha is already known to us as the earliest corfvert andsas a 
sort of beloved disciple. The noble Frashaoshtra, vizir and 
attendant upon Vishtaspa’s throne, shows his faithful devotion 
to the Messenger of Ormazd by giving his daughter Hvogvi 
(Hvovi) to be a wife to him. And lastly Jimispa, the wise 
counsellor and chancellor of the king, and brother to Frasha- 
oshtra, proves to be so sage an adviser, as time goes on, and so 
valued a supporter of the Creed, that Zoroaster’s prophetic 
mantle descends upon his shoulders after the death of the 
great high priest, and King Vishtasp ordains him as the holy 
successor in the pontitical office! It was he, according to tra- 
dition, who originally wrote down the ‘Avesta and Zand’ 
from the teachings of Zoroaster.2. With regard to these per- 
sonages of the Gathas, it is needless to add references to the 
Pahlavi literature.2 Some other details respecting them have 
been given above in Chapter II. A single quotation from the 
Avestan Psalms may be added here. It is from the Gatha 
Ushtavaiti (Yasna 46. 14 seq.). The Prophet with his own 
lips asks a question, and in rhetorical style he gives the answer 
himself. 


‘Who is it, O Zarathushtra, that is thy righteous friend; or who 
is it that wishes to be renowned for his great virtue? It is the 
warrior Vishtispa, and, with the words of Vohu Manah (Good 
Thought) I invoke those in his abode whom he has converted by his 
praising (the Religion). 

‘Of you, ye children of Haécat-aspa, descendants of Spitima, will 
I say this: that ye did distinguish the good from the evil, (and) ye 
have won for yourselves Asha (Righteousness)* by such acts as are 
the first laws of Ahura. 

‘Do thou, O Frashaoshtra, son of Hvégva, go thither with the 
elect whom we wish to be in bliss; (go thither) where Armaiti (Har- 


1 See my note in Mélanges Charles others, as a glance at the Indexes to 
de Harlez, pp. 188-139, Leyde, 1896. West's ‘Pahlavi Texts’ in the Sacred 
2 About s.c. 691; forthe references, Books of the East will show. 
see Chap. VIII., pp. 97, 117, and Ap- 4 Lit. ‘have given Asha to your- 
pendix IIT. selves.’ 
8 i.g. Dk. 9. 28. 5, and scores of 
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mony, genius of the Earth) is united with Asha (Righteousness), 
where Vohu Manah’s Kingdom (Khshathra,) is established, accord- 
ing to desire, and where Ahura Mazda dwells amid abundance, and 
where, O Jamiaspa, son of Hvégva, I shall proclaim the ordinances 
which are yours (ye Archangels) and nothing which is not in har- 
mony with your ordinances.’? : 


Similar personal situations and allusions to the faithful are 
indicated in Ys. 51. 16 seq., 53. 1 seq., and elsewhere in these 
metrical hymns. But enough! The principal points regarding 
Zoroaster’s own immediate family have been presented in Chap- 
ter IL., which deals with that subject. The gencalogical table 
of the Hvogva family was presented in that chapter because it 
shows the connections which arose by the intermarriage of 
Pourucista and Jimispa, and of Ilvogvi and Zarathushtra him- 
self.2. It is easy to sec how Zoroaster made his position at 
court still stronger by allying himself closely with those next 
to the throne. For almost all of the statements that have been 
made thus far the Avesta itself has been the principal source. 

Other Members of the Court Circle converted. — Among other 
conversions of those belonging to the immediate circle of the 
court of Vishtispa, two must at once be mentioned. These are 
the king’s brother Zairivairi (Phl., Mod. Pers. Zarér, Zarir) 
and the king’s gallant son Spento-data (Phi. Spend-dat, Mod. 
Pers. Isfendiir). Their names do not happen to occur in the 
Githas, but they are mentioned foremost among the faithful in 
the Avestan Yashts; and the Pahlavi Dinkart and Shikand 
Gimanik Vijir commend them to praise among the carliest 
converts. These special Pahlavi passages also show that many 
of the nobility were early attracted to the Creed. The Dinkart 
states: ‘At first Zarir, Spend-dit, Frashoshtar, and Jamasp, 


1Ys, 46.17. LTomit the latter part Av. trad. 2d ed. pp. 363-354 ; Spiegel, 
of this stanza, as unnecessary in this Avesta, iibersetzt, ii. 155. 


connection. For translations of this 2 See Chap. IL., pp. 21-22, and com- 
Gatha, see also Darmesteter, Le ZA.i. pare also Dk. 9. 44. 16-19; 9. 45. 2-6, 
307-308 ; Geldner, BB. xiv. 28 seqg.; in SBE. xxxvii. 297-300. : 


Mills, SBE. xxx. 142 seq. ; de Harlez, 
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several of the realm who were noble, conspicuous, and well- 
acting, the good and princes of mankind, beheld visibly the will 
and desirableness of Atiharmazd and the archangels, and the 
progressive religion of the creatures, fit for those completely 
victorious.”? The Shikand Gamiamik Vijar adds its testimony, 
that ‘Wat Spend-dat and Zarir and other (royal) sous, instivat- 
ing the many conflicts and shedding the blood of those of the 
realm, accepted the religion as a yoke, while they even wandered 
to Ariim and the Hindiis, outside the realm, in propagating 
the religion.’ With regard to Spend-dat (pent6-dita, Isfen- 
diir) it is interesting to observe that the late Persian author- 
ity Mirkhond conveys the idea that this heroic youth was 
largely instrumental in inducing the king, his father, to 
adopt the Faith which he himself apparently had already 
accepted. 

With the conversion of Zarir to the Religion, later tradition 
associates also that of the old King Lohrasp (Av. Aurvat-aspa), 
who has abdicated and is supposed still to be alive, although 
the Avesta makes no special mention of his name in connection 
with the Creed.2 The Shah Namah is not altogether precise, 
but it includes Lobrasp as ‘the old king’ among the munber 
who, with Zarty and other nobles, ‘girded themselves with the 
sacred cord and became converted’ to the faith which Vishtiasp 
had adopted. The later Persian Dabistan, on the authority of 
the Behdinians (‘those of the good Faith’) gives the specifie 
occasion of the conversion of these two, somewhat picturesquely 
as follows: ‘The doctors of the pure faith record that King 
Lohrisp and Zarir, brother to Gushtasp, having fallen into so 
violent a malady that the physicians in despair desisted from 
all attendance upon them ; but having been restored to health 


1Dk. 5. 2. 12, West, SBE. xvii. are Yt. 24. 84, 46, as the word is there 


126. apparently an attribute. 
2SgV. 10. 67 (West's translation, 4SHN. bthastand kudti bah din 
SBE. xxiv. 171). admadand; ed, Vullers-Landaner, iil. 


$ Simply Yt. 5. 105, Aurvat-aspa asp. 1498; ef. trad. Mohl, iv. 291. 
father of Vishtaspa. Very doubtful : 
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through the prayers of Zardusht, they adopted the pure faith.’ ! 
Another instance of faith cure or healing by Zoroaster, aided, 
however, by herbs, will be recorded below. Gorouster himself, 
however, speaks of his own office as ‘the physician of the soul.’ ? 

Conclusion.—The real success which Zoroaster won was first 
due to the influence of the king and the court. The Gathis 
give us some idca of Zoroaster’s preaching before the assembled 
connnunity. His were new words and they were listened to by 
those who came from near and far (e.g. Ys. 45.1). With royal 
authority to back the Religion and noble power tv support it, 
the advance and spread of the Taith aust have been rapid, and 
accounts will next be given of other conversions and of the 
history of the religious propaganda. 

1Dabistin, tr. Shea and Troyer, 2Av. ahimbis, Ys. 31. 19; 44 


i, 255. Compare similarly Atkinson, 2, 16. 
Firdaust Shah Namah, p. 258, IL. 4-10. 
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Introduction, the Cypress of Kishmar. — In telling the story of 
Aoroaster and of Vishtaispa’s embracing the new Faith, the Shih 
Nimah narrates how Zardusht planted a cypress-tree before the 
door of the fire-temple at Kishinar, in the district of Tarshiz 
in Khorassin or Bactria, as a memento of Vistispa’s conversion, 
and had inseribed upon its trunk that *Gushtisp had aecepted 
the Good Religion.’! Marvellous beeame the growth and age 
of this wonderful tree, the famous cypress of Kishmar Csarv-2 
Kishmar), as recounted by the Farhang-i Jahangiri, Dabistan, 
and other writings, as mentioned by IIyde and noticed more 
fully below in Appendix IV. ‘The allegory is rather fine ; the 
tree typifies by its spreading branches the rapid advance of the 
Creed under the fostering care of the king and the court. 


1Kih pasiruft Gustasn din-t bahi,  Vullers, Fragmente, pp. 7, 72, 114- 
SHAN, ed. Vullers-Landauer, iii. 14499; 115; Floigl, Cyrus und Herodot, p. 153 
trad. Mohl, iv. 201-208; Farhaug-ida- Wilson, Parsi 2eligion, 444; and An- 
hingiri and the Muj. cited by Hyde,  quetil du Perron, as alluded to below 
Iiet. Relig. (1 ed.) 817, 327 ; the Dabis- in Appendix IT. A, iii. f., n. 1, p. 164. 
tin, tr. Shea and Troyer, i. 306-309 ; 2 See references,in preceding note. 
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Other Conversions; Spread of the Gospel; Early Religious 
Propaganda. — Outside of the immediate circle of the king, con- 
versions begin rapidly to follow. ‘The way no doubt had already 
been paved among the people, and Vishtiispa’s own example and 
his enthusiastic zeal could but exercise wide-spread influence. 
With all the spirit and fire of a new convert he is untiring in 
his efforts for the establishment of the Faith. The unknown 
author of the Farvadin Yasht, when he comes to Vishtiispa’s 
name (Yt. 13. 99-100), breaks out into a eulogy :— 


‘It was this righteous and bold warrior, 

The hero of redoubtable weapon, 

The very incarnation of the Law 

And devoted to the Lord — 

It was he, who, with advancing weapon, 
Sought out a broad path of Righteousness, 
And, with advancing weapon, 

Found the broad path of Righteousness. 

He, it was, who became the arm 

And the support of the Religion 

Of Zarathushtra, of Ahura; 

He, who dragged from her chains the Religion 
That was bound in fetters and unable to stir; 
And made her take a place 

In the midst (of the nations), 

Exalted with power, advancing and hallowed.’ 


We can but regret the loss of the eleventh Avestan Nask, 
which dealt particularly with the promulgation of the Faith. 
The Pahlavi treatise Din-Vijirkart tells us of its missing con- 
tents as follows: ‘In this Nask is the topic of the sovereignty 
of Gushtasp, and Zaratisht the Spitaman, having brought the 
religion from Atharmazd, King Gushtisp accepted it, and 
made it current in the world,’! andthe Persian Rivayat 
of Kamah Bahrah gives the same testimony.? It is true that 
the Bahman Yasht reserves till a generation later the accom- 
plishment of the task of making the religion current in the 
‘whole’ world, which is finally brought about by the Kayanian 

1 Dyj. § 11, tr. West, SBE. xxxvii. 442. 2 Riv. 11.tr. West, SBE. xxxvii. 424, 
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‘Artashir (ai), whom they call Vohtiman son of Spend- 
dit.’! Later writers bear the same testimony to the tradition 
of Vishtaspa’s religious energy. The Arab Tbn al-Athir, for 
exuinple, states that when Vishtisp accepted the Faith ‘he 
compelled lus people to do the same and he killed a large 
number of them until they adopted it."? This may be a later 
Mohammedan view, but there is no doubt that fire and the 
sword were not absent in the Avesta, and further evidences 
will be seen in the next chapter of propaganda by religious 
crusades at home and abroad. First we must notice the 
spread of the Creed in Tran itself. 

Spread of the Religion in Iran. —It is tolerably certain that 
within Iran itself the fire of the Faith of Zoroaster rapidly 
spread, fanned, as it was, by the breath of sovercign power. 
Conversions were tmdoubtedly the order of the day ; adherents 
continued to multiply and devoted volunteers began to crowd 
iuto the ranks which had been captained at the court. From 
the Avesta and from later literature we know the names of many 
of these. In the Yashts? we have a prose list of nearly a 
Hundred sainted persons who are connected with the Vishtaispa 
They are evidently the first disciples — the so-called 
How far and 


circle. 
Paoiryo-tkatshas — of the Zoroastrian Creed.4 
iow fast the religion actually spread in the earliest period we 
do not know. We know, however, that the land of Seistiin was 
one of the earliest scenes of the promulgation of the Faith, as 
will be seen by the sequel and proved by the Pahlavi treatise, 
‘Wonders of Sagastin,’ elsewhere referred to. There were 
doubtless parts of Iran which were Zoroastrian only in name. 
The surmises on the question of Vishtispa’s exact rank and 


1 Byt. 2.17; the passage should be 
looked at in West’s translation, SBE. 
v. 198-199). 

2 Cf. Gottheil, References to Zoro- 
aster, p. 40. 

" 8 Yt, 18. 95-110. 
4 With such names in the Avestan 


list as Parshat-gao, Saéna, Vohvasti, 
Isvant (Yt. 13. 96), we may compare 
the Pahlavi texts, Dk. 9. 24.17; 9. 85. 
5. The French translation of the 
Yashts by Darmesteter (Le ZA. ii. 
530 seq.) gives numerous identifica- 
tions. 
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sovereignty have also been more than one. ‘The problem of the 
exact lands and territories concerned, and at how early a 
period Persia Proper is to be included, requires discussion else- 
where. One thing is certain, that Zoroastrianism was destined 
to become the national religion of Iran. 

Some Conversions in Turan.— Nor is the Crecd eireum- 
seribed by the borders of Fran alone. From the Avesta we 
know that other lands and climes came in for a share of the 
ood tidings of the Faith. The ‘fravashis,” or guardian spirits 
of those who are righteous ‘outside of the country,’ or abroad, 
are Invoked as well as those within the Jand.' AQ of which 
implies some lapse of time. And among a dozen such lands 
and countries, Turan comes in for a share of the blessing. 
Turanians are inentioned by name,in the canonical list of the 
faithful whose ‘fravashis,’ or idealized spirits, ure glorified CYt. 
13. 111-129). In fact, among those catalogued for sainthood 
in the list is one Isvant, son of Varaza, whom the Dinkart 
counts as a Turanian when it ineludes lis name as ‘Isvant, son 
of Varaz, from the eountrics of Taran, among those who will 
officiate on the last day at the general resurrection.2 Ini the 
Gathis themselves Zarathushtra devotes a stanza to the 
descendants of Fryina of Turan, as he was one who had been 
attracted to the Prophet and is selected to receive a destined 
reward. Zoroaster speaks of him with favoring words CYs. 
46. 12): — 

‘When Asha (Righteousness)? came unto those that are to 
be named as the children, and children’s ehildren, of Fryiana, 
the Turanian who zealously doth further the possessions of 
Annaiti,! and when Vohu Manah (Good Thought) took up his 


1g. 26.9; Vsp. 16.2, ddaliyunam- ZA. ii. 550, 0.179, and Justi, Iran. Na- 
ca asaonam fravasayd yazamaide, uz- menbuch, p. 1453, 


dahkyunaumea, an idea of universal 3 T.e. instr. sg. as subject ; so also 
brotherhood. below and elsewhere. 
2 Dk. 9. 33. 5, West, SBE. xxxvil. 4]T.e, increasing Earth by agricul- 


262; compare also “Darmesteter, Le tural activity. 
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abode with them, (then) the Lord Mazda is announced to 
them to their comfort.? 

‘This man who among men did propitiate Spitima Zara- 
thushtra by his generosity, he is exalted to be praised; and the 
Lord Mazda gave life unto him, and Volhu Manah furthered 
for him his worldly goods, and him we regard as your goodly 
ally in Righteousness CAsha).’ 

A descendant of this virtuous Turanian house,? Yoishto yo 
Fryindm, is commemorated in a metrical passage of the 
Avesta, for his wisdom and for lis victory over a malicious 
wizard Akhtya.® ‘Phe episode is fully elaborated in the VPah- 
lavi tale which bears the naine Yosht-1 Fryano6, and it need not 
be treated here.# 

Averred Conversions of Hindus. — In the great Persian 
Chronicle Shah Namah we have mention of the vigorous efforts 
that were made m the way of religious propaganda; Firdausi 
Cor Dakiki) speaks of Mobeds who were sent on this holy mis- 
sion all over the world, assisted and aided by Isfendiar’s eon- 
quering sword.® The land of *Rim,’ or Asia Minor and the 
West, as well as Hindustan are ineluded in the successful mis- 
sionary fields.  ‘Vhe earlier Pahlavi work, Shikand Ginmianik 
Vijar (A.D. ninth century) narrates the same fact when it 
speaks of the valiant Spend-dit and Zariy, and of those other 
noble sons of Vishtisp, who accepted the religion, of the con- 


1 Or ‘ for their protection.’ 

2The house of Fryfina has been 
aptly identified by Eugen Wilhelm 
With the family coming from VPiran as 
ancestor, in the Shih Namah. See 
his comment in Z2.0G, xliv. 161, and 
compare also Justi, Preuss, /ahrbicher, 
Bd. 88%, p. 201, and Fran. Namenbuch, 
p. 106. 

3 ‘This wizard js killed in the eigh- 
ticth year of the Religion according to 
Zsp. 23. 10, West, SBE. xivil. 166. 
That date would answer to b.c. 661, 
see Appendix II. 


4 Of. Yt. 6. 81-83, and the Pahlavi 
YOsht-I Fryind, §$ 1-6, tr. by West 
and Haug in Arda Virdf, pp. 247-266, 
London, 1872; also tr. by A. Rar- 
thélemy, Une léqgende irantenne, Paris, 
1889. See West, Grundriss d. iran. 
Philol. ii. 108, § 58, and Veshotan 
Darab Beliramjee Sanjana, pie 
vol. v. p. 305. 

5 Further references will be given 
in the next chapter ; meanwhile notice 
Shah Nainah, iii. 1498 seq., ed. Vullers- 
Landauer, and the translation of Mohl, 
iv. pp. 344, 499, 513, 642, 668. 
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flicts and bloddshed, and says ‘they even wandered to Ariim 
and the [indts, owtside the realn, in propagating the religion.’ ! 
The claim to Indian converts is quite persistent in the later 
writings, which is not so strange when we consider the Indo- 
Iranian kinship and the fact that the Parsis found in India an 
asylum from Mohammedan persecution. 

Story of the Brahman ‘Cangranghacah.? — The most inter- 
esting episode, perhaps, of the foreign conversions is the later 
Persian story which is told of Cangranghiacah, a Brahman sage 
who comes from India to Vishtasp’s court in order to refute 
Zoroaster’s doctrines, but the Hindu teacher himself is taught 
by the greater master and becomes a devoted convert of the 
Priest of Tran. This picturesque narrative is recounted, with 
other matters, in the Cangranghicah Namah, a modern Persian 
poetical work of the thirteenth century.2 The author of this 
treatise is stated to be Zartusht Bahram Pazhda, of the ancient 
elty of Rai, who also composed the Zartusht Namah; and like 
the latter work it is claimed to be drawn from Palilavi sources, 
if we may agree with Anquetil du Perron, who is our chief 
source of information on the subject.2 This story of the Brah- 
man’s conversion is briefly repeated in the Dabistan and. it is 
wluded to incidentally in the text of the Dasatir and deseribed 
in its commentary.? All this implies some currency of the tale. 
A. brief abstract of the narrative, so far as it relates to tlie 
main event, is worth giving, and it is here presented, being 


But 


1 Sgv. 10. 67-68, West, SBH. xxiv. 
171. 

“Ms. in Fonds @’ Anquetil, 10. Sup- 
plément d’Anguetil, 13. 

2 Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, 
i, Pt. 2, p. 6, n., pp. 47-63, and p. 
xxxili. ; alsoi, Pt. 1, p, dxxxvi. § 67; 
and again, -ii, p. 790, Index. ‘The 
value of this treatise is not very highly 
esteemed by Spiegel, Die Traditionelle 
Literatur der Parsen, ii. 182, nor by 


Wilson, Parsi Peligion, p. 445. 
its reputation may grow like the Zar- 
tusht Namah, Jor other references, 
see farther on. 
4 Dabistin, tr. by Shea and Troyer, 
i, 270-277 ; Desatir, (Dasatir) tr. by 
Mulla Firuz Bin Kans, Bombay, 1818, 
ii. 125-126. See Appendix VI. On 
the character of the Dasitir, see also 
Wilson, Parsi Reliyion, pp. 411-412. 
a 
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based on the fuller account of the Cangrangnicah Namah 
found in Anquetil.! 

Sketch of the Incident. -— ‘The aged Brahman sage, Cangrang- 
haeah, is a philosopher whose learning and wisdom were far- 
famed throughout India and known in Iran. He is reported 
even to have been the teacher of Jamisp, ninister to King Vish- 
tiisp, Whose devotion to Zorvaster is regarded as a fall from grace. 
Accordingly the Brahman writes to Vishtasp a letter remon- 
strating with the monarch for believing in the upstart Prophet. 
At the proposal of Vishtasp he finally comes himself to ‘Balkh?’ 
with a great folowing of devoted disciples, in order to debate 
with Zoroaster and to put the impostor to confusion. But he 
who came to scoff remains to pray. Zoroaster ts prepared by 
premonition to answer all the scer’s questions before he asks 
them; and amid a great assemblage of Iearned men who have 
gathered from many parts of the country to listen for days to 
the religions debate, the chosen Priest of Ormazd disarms his 
antagonist before the latier has time to lift Lis weapons in cis- 
cussion and ecouflict. By reading a Nask or book of the 
Avesta, ino which every difficult question prepared by the- 
Lindau controversialist is already answered, he astonishes and 
utterly confounds the Braluuan. Soe completely is the Hindu 
philosopher vanquished and convineed, that with remarkable 
candor he forthwith acknowledges his defeat, is converted, 
adopts the Faith, reecives a copy of the Avesta from Zoroas- 
ter’s own hands, becomes a zealous adherent, and joins in 
spreading the Prophet's teachings in Tlindustin and the adja-- 
cent countries, so that eighty thousand souls in this way 
receive the enlightenment of the true Faith. A festival is 
instituted to commemorate this important event. Such in 
brief is the story, which remotely reminds us of the ecclesias- 
tical convoeations and the discussions and disputations of 
Luther. 

This legend, as stated, seems rather to be of later origin, and 


: T Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, i. Pt. 2, pp. 47-53. 
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it may have ansen after Zoroastrian believers found refuge in 
India in Mohammedan days; and where, as time went on, Brah- 
Nev- 
ertheless it is as old as the Zartusht Namah, which has been 
proved to contain old material, and it is by the same author, as 
already explained; and religious intercourse and connection 
between India and Iran at all periods in history is undoubted.! 
No great religion is confiifed to the bounds of its own country. 
And as for religious controversies and debates, nothing is more 


mans and Dasturs perhaps came into debate and conflict. 


common. The Avesta alludes to a victorious debate with 
Naidyah Gaotema, whom some have tried, among several other 
suggestions, to identify with this same Bralnmnan Cangrang- 
hacah.2 The Pahlavi texts speak 
with learncd men whose questions he is able to answer even 


Lhe statements on this subject have 


of ZAaratisht’s discussions 


before they ask them. 
been given above.’ [t is possthle that in the Avesta we may 
discover the sonrec of the story, whieh scems to be somewhat 
legendary, in a mistaken view that the Avestan adjective cav- 
ranhde (Vsp. 1.1, ete.) contains an allusion to a proper name. 
Angtietil du Perron himself understood that epithet in the Vis- 
perad as an allusion to the Hindu sage.A On the other hand 
some have seen in this tradition of an Indian wise man, who 
comes to Ivan, a late story concocted as an allusion to the 
famous Vedantist philosopher, S/ankara-Acirya.® This view 


1The references of the Pahlavi 
Shikand Gimianik Vijar and of the 
Shih Namah to Zoroastrianism in In- 
dia have been given above. Further- 
more, on relations and intercourse 
between Persia and India in religious 
matters, see Shea and ‘Troyer’s note 
in Dad. i. 276 n.; also the story of 
Bids, next to be given; and p. 72, n. 3. 

2Yt. 13. 16, see Windischmann, 
Mithra, p. 29, who suggests the pos- 
Sibility ; but this is rejected by Justi, 
Hib. d. Zendsprache, s.v. gaotama. 


The other identifications that have 
been suggested for Gaotuma are dis- 
cussed in Appendix IL, p. 177-178. 

$Sce p. 61, and ef. Dk. 7. 4. 73; 5. 
2.10; Zsp. 23. 5 (West, SBE. xvii. 
G7, 124, 164). 

4 Zend-Avesta, i, Pt. 2, p. 92, and 
p. 61. 

§See Bréal, Le Brahme Tcheng- 
réenghatchah, in Journal Asiatique, 
1862, p. 497. Comparealso Shea and 
Troyer, Dabistan, 1, 276, n. (Paris, 18433) ; 
and Darmesteter, Ze ZA. i. p. 444, n.¢ 
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is especially based on an identification of the+great philoso- 
pher’s name with the form of the Brahman’s name which is 
found in the Dasatir (vol. ii. 125) as Sankarakas (for which 
the Commentary understands Cangranghacah).! Such a view 
is to be maintained only by premising that we are to regard 
the story as a later invention, purposcly made up to exalt the 
triumph of an Ivanian over a Hindu philosopher. 

The Hindu Sage ‘ Bias.’ — A sequel to the story of the con- 
version of Cangranghiacah is found in the tale of ‘ Bias’ told in 
the Dasitir and repeated from this source by the author of the 
Dabistin.2 The account describes how, when the news of 
Cangranghicah’s confession became noised abroad, another 
sage, Bias Ci.ce. Vyasa) by name, came from Jndia to Iran in 
order to refute Zoroaster and to convert him. Like his prede- 
cessor, however, Bras is soon impressed by Zardusht’s super- 
human knowledge and divine insight, which penetrates even 
into the inmost thoughts of his soul, so that he also accepts the 
religion, or (to quote the actual words of the Dasitir com- 
mentary) ‘le returned thanks to Yezdan and united himself 
to the Behdin, after which he returned back to Hind.’? This 
story is merely a counterpart of the preceding —a combina- 
tion of legend and myth that seeks to bring Vyasa, the fabulous 
author of the Vedas, into connection with Zarathushtra. 

Fabled Greek Conversions. — The statements of the Pahlavi 
Shikand Gumanik Vijar and of the Persian Shih Namah 
have already been given as claiming traditionally that the West 
(Ph]. Ariim, Pers. Rim)* came under Zoroaster’s influence. 
The tradition is late, but in one respect it might not be so far 
from the truth if we should choose to look at Zoroastrianism 
simply in the light of Mithra-worship which, as is well known, 





1The Desatir (Dasitir), Bombay, $ Pasatir, ii. 144; Dabistain, i. 280- 
1818, vol. ii. 125. See Appendix VI., 283. See Appendix VI. 
where the passage is reprinted. 4 The comprehensive term to denote 
2Dasitir ii, 126-1438 (§§ 65-162) Asia Minor, Greece, and the Roman 
god Dabistan, i. 280-283. Empire, 
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pushed its way even fur into Europe. It is not unnatural, more- 
over, for religious devotees to lay claims to extraordinary foreign 
missionary conquests. This third great debate or theological 
dispute into which Zoroaster is presumed to have entered and 
to have come off victorious, is with a Greek philosopher and 
master, as recorded in the Dasatir and noticed by the Dabis- 
tan. The account is donbtless apocryphal, but it deserves 
consideration with the other alleged conversions, and there is 
perhaps a far-off echo of it in Hamzah of Isfahin, in a passage 
which describes how the Grecks evaded attempts to convert 
them, and the passage is given below in Appendix TV.? 

Briefly the Dasatir stury of this conversion incident is as 
follows: In a prophetic passage the text of the Dusiatir tells 
how a wise man, nuned Tiintir (Pers. Tutiantish) or Niyatis, 
as the Dabistan calls him,® ‘will come from Niirakh (Pers. 
Yunan, i.c. Greece) in order to consult thee (C(O Zardusht) 
concerning the real nature of things. IT will tell thee what he 
asketh and do thou answer his questions before he putteth 
them.’* The commentary upon this passage and also the 
Dabistin expressly state that the sages of Greece despatched 
this learned man after Isfendiar had promulgated the Faith in 
many lands. We may therefore infer that the event, if it 
occurred at all, took place some years after King Vishtisp had 
accepted the Religion. The god Mazda, on this occasion like- 
wise, instructs his prophet what he shall say and how he shall 
respond to the foreigner who is described as coming to 
‘Balkh.’® Ormgzd assures Zardusht of success, and the com- 
mentary adds that ‘when the Yunani (i.e. Greek) save heard 
all these words (of Zardusht), he entered into the Faith and 


1 Dasatir, ii. 120-125 (§§ 42-62); and Shea and Troyer’s note to the 
Dabistan, i. 277-278. passage. On the lauguage of the Da- 

2¥For the original, see Tamzah al- _ siitir, see what is said in Wilson, Parsi 
Isfahiini, Annales, ed. Gottwaldt, p.26; 9 Z2eligion, pp. 411-412. 


cf. Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 4 Dasiatir, ii. 120, §§ 42-43. 
p. 38 and also p. 199 below. & Sec commentary upon Dasadtir, Uj. 


$ Dasitir, ii. 120; Dabistan, i. 277, 120, § 45; reprinted in Appendix VI. 
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studied knowledge under the beloved of God, Zardusht the 
Prophet. (As a reward, moreover), the king of kings, Gush- 
tasp, bestowed on him the office of Chief of the Hirbcds of 
Yunin, and of the Mobeds of that country. The accomplished 
man (accordingly), having returned back to Yunin, brought 
over the inhabitants to the religion of that blessed Prophet.’ 4 

This story, whatever may be its worth or its worthlessness, 
is not uninteresting because it shows the existence of a tracli- 
tion on the Oriental side regarding early connections between 
Tran and Greece in which religious matters came into play. 
There may, of course, lurk in such tradition some reminiscence 
of intercourse between the nations prior to the Graeco-Persian 
wars. The note of Hamzah al-Isfahini on some attempt to 
spread AZardusht’s Gospel among the Helenes has been men- 
tioned above, with a Paldavi reference also and a tradition in 
Firdausi.2 We must not forgct that the Dinkart asserts that a 
Greek translation was made of the Avesta.2 We may further- 
more recall several allusions of the Greeks themselves to the 
effect that Plato, Hernodorus, Theopompus, and others came 
under the influence of Magian doctrines.* The name of this 
Grecian converted sage Cfiainir, Titiintsh, or Niyitiis) is very 
obscure and the reading is uncertain. But an identification 
with Pythagoras has been suggested on the basis of the point 
just presented.? Whether founded on fiction, as is likely, or 
based upon fact, as is unlikely, the account merits recording 
and is fully given in Appendix VJ. below, while the classical 
passages on Pythagoras, who is said to have studied in Babylon 
under the Magi, and on. Plato might be worth looking over 
again in Appendix V., and in Chapter I., p. 7, n. 5. 

Did Zoroaster ever visit Babylon ? — In this same connection, 
when speaking of Babylon, it may be appropriate perhaps to 


1 Dasitir, ii. 126, § 62, commentary 4¥or references, see Chap. I., pp. 
and text. 7-8. 
2See pp. 78, 84, 88. 5 See Troyer’s note on Dabistan, i. 


2 Dk. 3 (West, SBE. xxxvii. p. 277. I should think ‘ Plato’ might be 
Xxxi,), as plausible a suggestion. 
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mention a statement made by the Pahlavi Dinkart which ascribes 
to the religion of Zarattisht the overthrow of error and evil in 
‘Bapel, and it accounts this achievement as one of the marvels 
of the Fuith.! The passage speaks of the existence of ‘several 
matters of evil deceit which Dahak had done in Bapél through 
witcheraft ; and mankind had come to idol-worship through that 
seduction, and its increase was the destruction of the world ; 
but through the triumphant words of the religion which Zara- 
tiisht proclaimed opposing it, that witchcraft is all dissipated 
and disabled.’ 

There is of course a distant possibility that after the Faith 
became fairly established Zoroaster himself actually did go on 
missionary journeys, teaching and preaching and exercising the 
influence of his own strong personality, We ueed only think 
of the three brief years of our Lord’s ministry. At all events 
it is not wholly impossible to believe that several places were 
visited, perhaps including Persepolis also,? even if we are not 
prepared to accept so extravagant a view as that Babylon was 
among the number. It is true that some of the classical writers 
make Pythagoras a follower of Zoroaster or at least of the Magi, 
who were established at Babylon and into whose mysteries he 
was initiated.4 The theory of personal travel need not be 
pressed too far ; where the effect of the Religion came, there also 


the Master lumself had gone in influence, if not in person. In 


1 Dk. 7. 4. 72, West’s translation in 
SBE. xlvii. 66. 

* The text docs not indicate at what 
time in Zoroaster’s career this event is 
supposed to have been brought about, 
or whether it did not come to pass 


later through the developments and 


spread of the Religion. The actual 
fall of Babylon occurred a gencration 
after the Prophet. One might possibly 
conjecture from the passage that ‘ the 
Religion’? perhaps joined hands with 
the conqueror Cyrus in destroying this 
city, which is spokgn of with hatred 


in the Avesta as ‘Bawri’; cf. Yt. 5. 
290-31; cf.15. 19-21. In Mkh. 27. 64- 
67, the old king, Lohrisp, is regarded 
as having destroyed Jerusalem and dis- 
persed the Jews, a statement which is 
found elsewhere; sce West, SBLH. 
xxiv. 64. Somewhat similar is Dk. 5. 
1.5, cf. SBE. xivii. 120. Brunnhofer, 
Vom Pontus bis zum Indus, p. 147, 
might be noticed. 

3 See references to Istakhr already 
given, and also below in Appendix LV. 

See references in Chap. IL, pp. 
7-8, andin Appendix V. 
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this we have only another phase of the footprints of Buddha. 
Regarding Babylon, moreover, everything which associates 
Zoroaster’s name with this city can but be of interest to the 
student of the Exilic Period of the Bible. 

Conclusion. — The story of the spread of the Faith, so far as 
we can gather it from tradition, implies that missionary efforts 
carried the Avesta to foreign lands as well as throughout the 
territory of Iran. Tales are told of Hindu conversions, and 
even Greeks are fabled to have accepted the Creed. Zoroaster 
himself may possibly have engaged personally in the general 
movement of the propaganda, but there is no proof that he 
visited Babylon. His time no doubt was constantly taken up 
in working for the Faith; some of the results which were 
achieved and some of the events which happened in the follow- 
ing years of the Religion are recorded in the next two 
chapters. 


CHAPTER VIII 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE RELIGION 
THE NEXT FEW YEARS OF ZOROASTER’S MINISTRY 


Homo in sacerdotio diligentissimus. 
— Cicero, Orativo pro Rab. Perd. 10. 27. 


Intronpuction — Recorp or a Norewortuy Conversion — TRADITION OF 
ZOROASTER’S Heating A Brurnp Man— QUESTION OF ZOROASTER’S SCIEN~ 
TIFIGC KNOWLEDGE —OtTriER Irems or INTEREST, INCIDENTS, AND EVENTS 
— THE Sacrep Fires— Conc Lusion 


Introduction. —- Zoroaster’s life was a long one and his min- 
istry covered a number of years; yet tradition does not give us 
all the details which we might wish so as to be able more defi- 
nitely to mark off into periods or cpochs the fifteen years or 
more that intervened between Vishtispa’s conversion and the 
beginning of the FHloly Wars that were waged against Arejat- 
aspa. In other words, we are not altogether clear in dividing 
up and distributing the events that seem to have happened, 
roughly speaking, between Zoroaster’s forty-fifth year and. the 
sixtieth year of his life. We certainly know they must have 
been active years, the years of a man of vigorous mind who 
has just passed his prime, and no doubt some of the events 
which have been described in the preceding chapter may 
belong to this time, or even possibly later. The foregoing 
chapter, in fact, perhaps leaves an impression of too great pre- 
cision in the distribution of its incidents. We may therefore 
take it with some latitude in connection with the present. If 
an attempted distinction is to be drawn, as the latter chapter dealt 
mainly with promulgation and conversion, this one may deal 
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rather with the ministration and organization, with missionary 
labors and the exercise of priestly functions. It must be kept 
in mind, however, that trying to locate in it the events which 
may have occurred at this time is a tusk that is diffieult to per- 
form with much satisfaction, and the work may bo regarded 
rather as tentative, and as an endeavor to use material which 
remains at hand. 
Record of a Noteworthy Conversion. — One event, however, 
is definitely‘located for us by tradition as belonging to a spe- 





cific year in this period. The circumstance must have been 
regarded as one of real importance, owing to its being so 
emphatically chronicled; we shall therefore notice it at once. 
It is the conversion of a heretic, a Kavig or ungodly priest, 
who is won over to the truc Faith. This is recorded in the 
Selections of Zit-sparam, which say: ‘In the twentieth year 
(of the Religion) the Kavig who is son of Kiindah is attracted 
(to the Faith).’! Although the name is not definitely known, 
the incident is none the less sure; and if we accept the tradi- 
tional date of ‘the twentieth year’ of the Religion, we may set 
down this event for n.c. 611,2 at which time Zoroaster would 
have been in the fiftieth year of his age. All this makes the 
incident not without interest. 

Tradition of Zoroaster’s healing a Blind Man. — In connec- 
tion with Zorvaster’s ministry and possibly as a reminiscence 
of a missionary journey, or work in that field, unless we are to 
refer it to an earlier period of his career, we may make men- 
tion here of a legendary story of his healing a blind man. 
The story is told by Shahrastani of Khorassin (A.p. 1086- 
1153) who locates the scene rather in Persia Proper. The 


1 Zsp. 23. 8, West, SBE. xvii. 165. —- xvii. Introd. § 55, and Appendix TIT. 
The reading of the proper name from below. 


the Pahlavi is not certain. West’s 3 My attention was first drawn to 
note on the passage offers ‘Kiinih’ as this story by a letter from Prof. G. F. 
@ possibility. Moore, Andover, Mass., dated June 


,_ 7 According to the Biindahishn chro- 23, 1892. 
nology worked out by West, SBZ. 
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account runs as follows: ‘As be Ci.c. Zardusht) was passing a 
blind man in Dinawar,! he told them to take a plant, which he 
described, and to drop the juice of it mto the man’s eyes, and he 
would be able to see; they did this and the blind man was restored 
to sight.’*. Even if this incident should belong to an earlier 
period of Zoroaster’s life, or to the time of his wandering, it 
nevertheless serves to show a tradition that miraculous healing 
power was believed to be exercised both by Zoroaster and by 
virtue of the Faith itself. The latter point might find 
sufficient exemplification in the Avestan Vendidad. 

Question of Zoroaster’s Scientific Knowledge. — The tradi- 
tion which has just been recounted of the healing of the blind 
man brings up another pomt which requires note. This is the 
question of Zoroaster’s scientific knowledge, which is a side of 
his character that is distinetly recognized by tradition, and 
which must have come into play in his ministry. There is evi- 
denee that he showed a practical bent of mind in his work as 
well as the theoretical and speculative tarn in his teaching. 
All aecounts of the Religion indicate that the necessity of minis- 
tering to the wants of the body, as well as to the needs of the 
soul, was fully comprehended. Nor is medical knowledge 
to-day regarded as unessential or to be dispensed with in some 
branches of foreign missionary work. The records of antiquity 
imply that the Zoroastrian books, by their encyclopmdiac 
character, stood for many sides of life. Some of the original 
Nasks of the Avesta are reported to have been wholly sci- 
entific in their contents, and the Greeks even speak of books 
purported to be by Zoroaster on physics, the stars, and precious 


stones.? It is true these need not have come from Zoroaster at 


1 This village is located by Yakit, scientifique en Perse; Paris, 1894-97, 


twenty farsanys froin Haimadiin ; it lies 
between this and Kirmanshah. See 
Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire de 
la Perse, p. 261, p. 867 (Shiz), 516 
(Mah-Dinir) ; and for a description 
of the place see de Morgan Mission 


especially tome iv. p. 290, 

2 Gottheil, Meferences to Zoroaster, 
p. 50. 

8 See p. 8 above, and Appendix V. 
below, under Suidas and Pliny. 
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all; but this represents a phase of life that Zoroaster or his 
apostles steod for. ‘Tradition recognizes the presence of this 
practical element in the Religion which madc it appeal to 
many who might not otherwise have been attracted, and which 
must have contributed in no small degree to its spread. ‘The 
priests were the real conservators of knowledge and learning. 

As an illustration of their practical knowledge, so serviceable 
to mankind, we may notice a passage in the Dinkart, which 
claims tlat the debt owed to Zoroaster in this respect is 
extensive. The text reads: ‘OQne marvel is the disclosure hy 
Aaratiisht, in complete beneficence, medical knowledge, ac- 
quaintance with character, and other professional retentiveness, 
secretly and completely, of what is necessary for legal knowl- 
edge and spiritual perception ; also, the indication by revelation, 
of the rites for driving out pestilence, overpowering the demon 
and witch, and disabling sorcery and witehcraft. ‘The curing 
of disease, the counteraction of wolves and noxious creatures, 
the hberation of rain’! This and a number of ordinary prac- 
tices, which have a bearing upon every-day life, are included in 
this list of what the Pahlavi text calls ‘worldly wisdom’ 
(yehdnd-wiratoth), as contrasted with ‘angelic wisdom’ or ‘divine 
knowledge’ (yazddné-xiratéth).2 'Yhe brief résuiné sums up 
what was expected to be found in the repertory of the wandering 
Athravan, or descendant of the Prophet, at least in Sassanian 
times, and quite as likely it represents some of the sides of 
Zoroaster’s own activity during the long period of his 
ministry. 

Other Items of Interest, Incidents, and Events. — Tradition 
has preserved a few more items of interest, incidents, or occur- 
rences and events which may belong to the period of these 
years. A suggestion has been made that Zoroaster may have 
visited his own home in his native land of Adarbaijin. Anque- 
til even thought that Urumiah is mentioned in the Avesta in 


. } Dk. 7. 5. 8-9, translated by West. 2 See West’s note in SBE. xlvii. 76. 
SBE. xlvii, 75-76. , 
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an injunction given by Ahura Mazda bidding Zarathushtra, as 
he conceived it, to proceed to a certain place. But this isa 
mistaken interpretation of the passage.) Anquetil also under- 
stood that Zoroaster and Vishtisp were together im Istakhr 
(Persepolis).2. This view is apparently based upon the fact 
that Zoroaster induces Vishtasp to transfer one of the sacred 
fires from Khorasmia to Darabjard, in Persia, asstated by Masiidi,8 
and based upon Tabari (and Bundari after him) who describes 
how the Avesta was written down in golden letters upon the 
hides of twelve thousand oxen and ‘ Vishtisp placed this at 
Istakhr in a place called Darbisht Cor Zarbisht ?).’+ This may 
be noticed also in connection with the tradition of Jamiasp’s 
writing down the Avesta from Zoroaster’s teachings (Cp. 76), 
and is also brought up in connection with the tradition that 
the archetype copy of the Avesta was deposited in the 
‘treasury of Shapigin’ (or however we are to read the name 

and its variants) as discussed below in Appendix IV. 
During this period we can likewise imagine Zoroaster as 
otherwise much engaged in organizing the new religion, in 
founding fire-temples as described below, and in exercising in 
various ways his function as Chief Priest; not the least of these 
perhaps was in establishing the rite of ordeal as already noticed, 
or in celebrating the event of Vishtasp’s conversion by planting 
the cypress of Kishmar, before described. There were also 
times when prophetic visions were granted and hallowed enun- 
ciations were made. The Pahlavi Bahman Yasht (and after it 
the Zartusht Nimah) records a favored vision which was allowed 
to Zoroaster, in which he foresees, during a scven days’ trance, 
the whole future of the Religion.6 Even the Apocryphal New 
Testament in one passage claims that Zoroaster prophesied the 


2 Anquetil du Perron, i. Pt. 2, p. 8 Masiidi, trad. Barbier de Meynard, 
62, n. 1. The misinterpretation of iv. 76. 
the words Airyama Ishya is repeated 4 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
by Kleuker, ZA. Theil 3, p. 35. p. 37; Hyde, Hist. Relig. p. 315 (1 ed.). 
2 Anquétil du Perron, op. cit. p. 53 5 Bahinan Yt. 2. 6-9, seq., tr. .by 
= Kleuker, ZA. Theil 3, p. 35. West, SRE. v. pp. 191-235. 
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coming of Christ; and a Syriae writer, Solomon of Hilat 
(A.D. 1250) tells a tradition of a special fountain of water, 
called Gloshé of Horin, where the royal bath was erected and 
by the side of this fountain Zoroaster predicted to his disciples 
the coming of the Messiah. 

The Sacred Fires. — There can be little doubt that much of 
Zovoaster’s time was spent in the care of the sacred fire or in 
the furthering of the special cult throughout the land. Tradition 
counts that one of the most important features of Vishtaspa’s 
conversion was his active agency in founding new places in 
which the holy flame might be worshipped or in reéstablish- 
ing old Atash-gihs. In a special (prose) chapter, the Avesta 
describes the various sacred fires recognized by the Faith, and 
the Bundahishn gives additional details on the subject ;3 Fir- 
dausi mentions several so-called Fire-Temples,t and Masiidi, 
among other Mohammedan writers, devotes a number of pages 
to the subject of the Magian pyraea, several of which he says 
existed before Zoroaster came. Numerous Arabic writers 
refer to the question, and as their references are accessible, 
they need only be summarized here? 

Masudi and Shahrastani tell of some ten different Pyraca 
or places of fire-worship which existed in Iran before Zoro- 
aster’s time, and they give the name or location of each. Zoro- 
aster himself causes a new temple to be built in Nishapiir, and 


another in Nisaea.’ Turthermore, at his request King Vishtisp 


1 Apocr. NT. J. Infancy, ch. iii. 1. 

2 See Gottheil, 2eferences to Zoro- 
aster, p-29; Kuhn, Zine Zoroastrische 
Prophezetung, p. 219 in Festgruss an 
Roth, Stuttgart, 1893; and Wallis 
Budge, Book of the Bee, p. 81 seq. in 
Anec. Oxon., Oxford, 1886. Of course 
compare Yt. 19. 89-95; Dk. 7 8. 55. 

8 Avesta, Ys. 17. 11; cf. also Vd. 8. 
73-96 ; Pahl. Bd.17.1-9. Seeespecially 
Dermesteter, Le ZA. i. 149-157, 

4 E.g. SLN. Mohl, iy. 201, 4364, etc. 


5 Masiidi, Les Prairies d’Or. Texte 
et Trad. par C. Barbier de Meynard, 
iv. 72, 75 seq. ; and see Shahrastani, 
Uebersetzt, Haarbriicker, i. 275 seq. 

6Qn the fires, see especially the 
material in Gottheil, References to Zo- 
roaster, pp. 45-47; Hyde Relig. Pers. 
p. 353-362. 

7 Masfid!, Prairies, iv. 75 ; Shahras- 
tani, i. 276; cf. Gottheil, References to 
Zoroaster, pp. 46, 47. 
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secks for the fire of Jemshéd, which is found ta Khorasnia, and 


This latter fire 


Other Pyraea 


he has it transferred to Darabjard in Persia. 

is said to be especially venerated by the Magi. 
are mentioned in Seistiin, Rim (Constantinople), Bagdad, Greece 
(without the fire), India, and in China. Not without interest 
is the mention of the fire-temple in Kitmis (Comisene) which 
bore the name of ‘ Jariy,’ apparently after Vishtiaisp’s son Zarir.t 

Among all the fires there seem to be three which stand, in 
later times of the Sassaniaus, as the threefold representative of 
the sacred element, corresponding to the social division of the 
community into three classes, priests, warriors, and laboring 
men.2 The names of the three great fires are given as fol- 
lows : — 

1. Attar Farnbag, the fire of the priests. This fire, 
whose name appears as Farmbag, Fréba, Khurrad, Nhordad, 
being a corruption of * Tfvareno-bagha or * Hvarend-dita, i.e. 
‘the fire of the Glory Divine, or the fire Glory-Given,’ is one 
of the most ancient and ruost sacred of the holy fires in Tran. 
Existing as early as Yima’s reign, and having been established 
in the Khorasmian land or the eastern shore of the Caspian 
Sea, it was removed by Kavi Vishtaspa to Cabul, if we are to 
accept the commonly received statements on the subject. 


1So Shasrastani, i. 275, but seem- 
ingly a different reading or form of 
the name (i.e. Djerich) is found in 
Masiidi, iv. 74. See also Gottheil, Ref- 
erences to Zoroaster, pp. 4d, 46. 

2 Bd. 17. 5-8, and Ys. 17. 11. Cf. 
Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 149 5eq., and 
Masiidi, loc. cit. 

8Cf Arda Virds, tr. Haug and 
West, p. 146, note ; and Bd. 17. 5-6. 

4So Bd. 17. 5-6 if we read the 
Pahlavi name as ‘ Kabul’ with West 
(SBE. v. 63); otherwise we may un- 
derstand it was removed, not eastward, 
but to the west, if we follow Darimcs- 
teter, Le ZA. i. 154, in doubting the 


reading ‘ Kavul (Kabul) ’? which West, 
however, gives (SBE. v. 65). Dar- 
inesteter follows Masadj, Shahrastini, 
and Yakiit; similarly, [bn al-Falsdh al- 
Hamadhiini (a.p. 910); Albiraini (p. 
215, tr. Sachau) — all cited by Gottheil, 
Lefererees ta Zoraaster, pp. 45~47. 
The subject is also discussed below in 
connection with the scene of Acre- 
aster’s ministry, Appendix [V., p. 217. 
It is evident that Shahrastini’s Aza- 
rusia is for Adarain shah, ‘king of 
fires,’ Darmesteter, Ze ZA. i. 157, 
Gottheil, cferences to Zoroaster, 
p. 47. 
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2. Attr Gishnasp (Giishasp), the fire of the warriors. 
The name Gishnasp is probably a corruption from * Varshan- 
aspa, ‘male-horse,’ cf. Skt. ersan-asvd, an epithet of Agni, as 
noted by Darmesteter. ‘This was a very ancient fire and it 
early played a part when Iwai Khiisrav exterminated. idol-wor- 
ship. It was situated in the neighborhood of Lake Urumiah, 
or on Mount Asnavand upon the shores of that lake.) Accord- 
ing to the Zaratusht Namah, this was one of the fires which 
eame with the Archangels to aid in Vishtispa’s conversion as 
desevibed in Chap. V., p. 65, n. 1. 

8. Atur Biirzhin Mitro, the representative of the labor- 
ing class. The name, also in Persian, Burzin Mihr, corre- 
sponds to * Berezant Mithra.? This third fire, or the special 
fire of the laborer, played an important part in Vishtiispa’s con- 
version. This is located on Mount Raévant in Khorassan in the 
vicinity of Lake Sovar (mentioned in the Biindahishw), in the 
region of ‘Tits, as noticed also below in Appendix IV., p. 216.8 
A similar situation is given to it by Firdausi.? Perhaps there 
is an echo of the name of this fire lingering in the name of the 
small town Mihr to the west of Nishapur, although for a fuller 
statement of Toutum-Schindler’s view, reference is made to 
p. 216. Several of the Mohammedan writers, as noticed above, 
state that the special fire of Zoroaster was in the neighborhood 
of Nishaptir. We recall that Khorassan was the land of tne 
planting of the cypress of Kishmar, and the scene of the clos- 
ing battles which ended the Holy War — all of which is of inter- 
est in connection with the field of Zoroaster’s ministry. 

Conclusion. — The aiin of this chapter has been to present 
such material as we can gather for the events of Zoroaster’s 
life during the years next preceding the outbreak of the Holy 


1 Bd. 17.7; Zsp. 6.22; West, SBE. v. 38, 41, 173. See likewise Anquetil 


v.63, 173. See also p. 48 above, du Perron, Z.A. i. Pt. 2, p. 46, mn. 2% 
2Cfi Av. Midrom .. . barezantam, (on Khorassan). 
Yt. 10. 7. 4Cf SIN. iii. 1499, Vullers-Lan- 


- § Bd. 12. 18. 32-85; Zsp. 6.22; cf. dauer = trad. Mohl, iv. 291. 
also Bd. 12. 24; 22.3; West, SB. 
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Wars. In this way an impression has been gained of certain 
other sides of Zoroaster’s character and activity, especially the 
practical side which his nature probably also had. The mate- 
rial from which to judge of these points, however, is found to 
be rather meagre. Finally, special attention has also been 
devoted to the subject of the spread of the fire-cult by Zoro- 
aster and the work which was accomplished in founding new 
Atash-giths or in reéstablishing the old Pyraea. But all these 
events did not come to pass without a struggle; nor were the 
actual results achieved without a hard fight. If the Faith 
which Vishtispa has adopted is to become the state erced of 
the realm, this is not destined to come to pass without a 
struggle, especially with powers outside. Warfare is insep- 
arable from crusading; aud we sce gathered in the horizon the 
clouds of the storm about to burst over Ivan. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE HOLY WARS OF ZOROASTRIANISM 
8 
THE LAST TWENTY YEARS OF ZOROASTER’S LIFE 


‘Fight the good fight of faith.’ 
— Jimorny I. 6. 12. 


IntROpUCTION — Reviagious WARFARE IN THE AVESTA — AREJAT-ASPA, OR 
ARJASP AND THE HLOLY Waks —OvtTBREAK OF HosriLities ; Causes AND 
Dates — Ansise’s Unrimarcea -— lus Firsr invasion; tun Tiony War 
BEGINS— AnsAse’s ARMY AND Irs Leavers — Visrrise’s ARMY AND ITS 
ComMANDERS— Barties OF Tne First War—IseenpidAr as Crusapen, 
AND THE FoLLowina Events — ArvAse’s Suconp INVASION; THE Last 
Hoty Wak — Summary 


Introduction. —— Up to this point it might appear as if the 
progress of the Religion had been one only of success and 
smooth advance. Such, however, cannot have been the case in 
reality. We have to do with a church militant, and there is 
evidence, in its history, of more than one hard-fought batile 
before victory is achieved. Not all conversions were easily 
made. ‘The sword rather than the olive-branch would be the 
more suitable emblem to deck the earlicr pages of the history 
of the Faith. 

Owing to circumstances the development of the idea of uni- 
versal peace and of gencral good-will towards neighbors was 
not allowed to play so important a part as it might have 
played theoretically in the first stages of the new Religion. 
When crusading for the Faith began, bitter struggles and 
antipathies soon came into existence. The war-cry of creed 
versus unbelief begins to fill the air. Old political and 
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national feuds’ take on a new color — the tinge of religious 
antagonism. ‘This latter statement is especially true of the 
ancient enmity between Iran and Turan. - This breaks out 
afresh in the form of a war of creeds between the Hyaonian 
leader Arejat-aspa, as he is called in the Avesta, or Arjasp of 
‘Turan, ashe is later generally styled, and the pious hero of 
Zoroastrianism, Kavi Vishtaspa (Vishtisp, Gushtasp).  Vie- 
tory ultimately attends upen the Creed of the Fire and the 
Sacred Girdle, but the stages of progress have to be fought 
step by step. Bloodshed and distress precede success and 
triumph. 

Religious Wars in the Avesta. — before turning to the great 
Holy Wars against Arcjat-aspa, we must first notice that the 
Avesta also records several other violent confliets which are 
looked upon in the light of hallowed warfare against unbelief. 
The Avesta mentions some eight powerful foes over whoin 
Vishtispa, or his gallant brother Zairivairi CZarir) invoke 
divine aid in battle, and victory descends upon their banners in 
answer to their prayers. We know at least the names of these 
vanquished warriors, for they are given in the Yashts. We 
read of Tathryavant and Peshana,? Ashta-aurvant, son of Vispa- 
thaurvo-ashti,2, Darshinika and Spinjaurusha® and of Pesho- 
cingha and Humayaka.* All are spoken of as infidels, heathen, 
heretics, or unbelievers. The details of the battles against 
them are unfortunately lost. In point of time some of these 
occurred in the period of conversions already described. 
Krom the claims of the sacred text we know that victory 
waited upon the faithful. 

Arejat-aspa (Arjasp) and the Holy Wars. — ‘Ihe inveterate 
foe and mortal enemy of Vishtispa, however, is Arejat-aspa 
(Arjisp), or the infidel Turk, as later history would have 
styled him. He stands as the great opponent of the national 
Haith, and we are fortunate in having considerable traditional 


1¥t. 6. 109; Yt. 19. 87; cf. Yt. 9, 31. 8 Yt. 9. 30-31. 
2 So Darmesteter, Le ZA. ii. 439. 4¥t. 5. 118. . 
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information preserved regarding these wars with him. They 
are of paramount importance in the history of Zoroaster and 
his Creed, and they require fuller discussion. Details of the 
campaigns may be gathered from the Avesta, the Pahlavi writ- 
ings, the Shah Namah, and from some allusions in Arab chroni- 
clers. The account given in the Shih Namah dates from the 
tenth century of our era, and it is partly by the hand of Fir- 
dausi’s predecessor, Dakiki, as Firdausi himself expressly states 
when he desctibes the thousand lines which he had received 
from Dakiki in a dream—the thousand lines relating to Zo- 


roaster and Gushtisp and the founding of the Faith.! 


The 


principal references are here collected and presented for 


convenience.” 


The warfare against Arejat-aspa is known in the Pahlavi 


writings as ‘the war of the religion.’ 


In the Avestan and 


Pahlavi texts Arejat-aspa CArjasp) is the leader of the hostile 


folk known as Ilyaonians (Av. Hyaona, Phi. Khyon). 


This 


nation has rightly or wrongly been identified with the Chionitae 


of the classics. 


Appendix IV. 


1 See p. 5, n. 2; also see Moh, trad. 
iv. 286-357, and consult Néldeke in 
Grundriss der iran. Philol. iit, J48-150., 

2 References to Arejat-aspa and the 
Holy Wars: Avesta, Yt. §. 109, 113~ 
117; ¥t.19. 87; Yt. 9. 29-31 = Yt. 17. 
49-51. — Pahlavi, Dk. 7. 4. 77, 88, 
84, 87-89; 7. 5. 7; 5. 2. 12 (note by 
West); 5. 3. 1 (West, p. 126); 8. 11. 
4; 9. 61. 12; 4. 21 (West, SBE. 
xxxvil. 412); Bd. 12. 32-34; Byt. 8. 
9 (and 2, 49, note by West) ; Zsp. 28. 
8 (all these references are cited ac- 
cording to West’s translations ‘In the 
Sacred Books) ; furthermore, the Pah- 
lavi Yatkair-1 Zariran (which is con- 
stantly cited from the very useful 
contribution of Geiger, Das Yatkar-i 
Zariran und sein Verhdltnis zum 


This subject is more fully discussed below in 
In any event Arejat-aspa stands for the head 


Sah-Name, in Sb. d. k, bayer. Akad. 
der Wiss. 1890, Bd. ii. pp. 45-84. == 
Firdausi, Shah Namah, ed. Vullers- 
Landauer, vol. iii. p. 1495 seq. ; ci- 
tations also made after the French 
translation by Mohl, Ze Livre des 
Rois, iv. 293 seq. (Paris, 1877) ; cf. 
likewise the paraphase by J. Atkinson, 
Shah Namah, translated and abridged, 
London and New York, 1886 ; further- 
more, Vullers, Fragmente tiber Zoroas- 
ter, Bonn, 1831. Pizzi’s translation 
was not accessible. Arabic Writ- 
ers, Tabari, extract quoted by Ndl- 
deke, Persische Studien, ii. 6-7, and 
by Gottheil, References to Zoroaster ; 
finally, Mirkhond, History of Persia, 
tr. by Shea, pp. 288-295, 313-326. 

$ Eg. Bd. 12. 33. 
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of the chief inimical power among the heathen ; the Shah Namah 
regards him as the head of Turan, Turkestan, China. 

We have evidence of two distinct invasions by Arjasp’s 
forces, although the Avesta does not make clear the fact that 
there were two wars. The Pahlavi texts are not so explicit on 
the subject as are the Shah Namah and some works, but the 
traditional dates which cover a period of seventeen years, as 
given by the Pahlavi writings, allow the inference of the two 
wars or two invasions. Both these religious conflicts reswt 
in victory for Iran; yet not without severest loss for a time. 
In the first war, Vishtispa’s brother Zairivairi (Zarér, Zarir) 
and the latter’s son Bastavairi (Bastvar, so read for Nastir)? 
are the heroes of the fight; in the second war, Vishtaspa’s son 
Isfendiar, by his deeds of marvellous prowess, eclipses even 
the glory of these two heroic combatants. It seems appro- 
priate to give some description of these wars and some dis- 
cussion of the subject because of its bearing upon the early 
history of Zoroastrianism. The sources have already been 
mentioned (pp. 5, 38); truly to appreciate the subject one 
ought to read the accounts of tradition, or of fiction as some 
may prefer to call it, in the Yatkar-i Zaririn and in the Shah 
Namah, which have been oftenest drawn upon. Here there is 
space merely to give excerpts from their descriptions or to give 
an outline of their contents. 

Outbreak of Hostilities ; Causes and Dates. — If we accept the 
date given by the Zoroastrian tradition, which belongs to the 
time of the Sassanidae, it was some seventeen years after Vish- 
taspa’s conversion that the war against Arejat-aspa (Arjasp) 
broke out. The Pahlavi selections of Zat-sparam state that 
‘in the thirtieth year (of the Religion) the Khyoéns arrive, who 
make an incursion into the countries of Iran.’? On the basis 
of traditional chronology, as worked out by Dr. E. W. West, 


1 These names belong to the Avesta, 2 Zsp, 23. 8, tr. West, SB. xlviis 
the Pahlavi, and the Shah Namah. 165. 
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we may place this event in the year B.c. 601.1 The Shah 
Namah likewise shows that, after the conversion of the king, 
some time must have elapsed before the great war began.? The 
day of the final battle of this war, it may be added, is given by 
the Yatkir-i Zarivin as Farvadin. 

As for causes, the ostensible ground for the original difficulty 
was found in Vishtisp’s refusal to continue the payment of 
tribute and revenue to Arjisp and in the latter’s consequent 
aud persistent pressing of his demand. So much, at least, for 
the pretence. ‘The actual ground for difficulty, however, seems 
to have been the religious difference ; for Vishtasp’s adoption 
of the new Faith really lies at the basis of the trouble. The 
religious question is certainly mixed up with the tribute matter. 
Perhaps one could hardly expect the two to be separated. ‘The 
affair of the tribute is recorded in the Pahlavi Dinkart as well 
as in the Shah Namah. On the other hand, the Yatkar-1 
Zarirain makes the religious issue the main one® In the Shih 
Namah, when the question comes up, Zoroaster appears prac- 
tically in the position of a cardinal vested with regal power and 
wielding a vigorous band in matters of state. Jle urges Gush- 
tasp (Vishtispa) absolutely to refuse payment of the tax. The 
great Priest’s personal interest in the political situation and 
problem to be settled is evidently largely governed by religious 
motives; Arjasp, it is known, had declined to accept the true 
Faith.6 In the Prophet’s eyes, therefore, Turan is destined to 
be damned. Accordingly 16 is the Powers of Hell itself that 
rise up to inflame Arjasp’s fury against Ivan. The Dinkart 


Introd. 


1See West, SPE. xivii. 
& 565, and Appendix IL]. below. 

“Cf. Shab Namah, ed. Vullers- 
Landauer, ili, 1500, cvundt rézgar, and 
Mohl, iv. 293, ‘quelque temps.’ Note 
also that Zoroaster is now spoken of 
as ‘old? (pir) ; according to tradition 
he would have been sixty at the time. 
*The Yatkair hardly implies the lapse 
of so long an interval, and it makes 


Zaratiasht play a lesscr part than 
Jimiésp who seems rather to be the 
religious adviser of the king. 

3 YZ. § 8 (Geiger). 

Dk. 7. 4. 77, West, SBE. xlvili. 
68; ShN. tr. Mohil, iv. 293. 

5 YZ. § 1 seq. 

® ShN. Mohl, iv. pp. 289, 294; YZ. 
§ 1 seq. 
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believes that no less a personage than Aéshma, the Arch- 
demon of Wrath, conveyed clandestinely to Arjfisp the tidings 
of Vishtasp’s fixed and unswerving refusal. The statement 
tells the whole story: ‘ When Vishtiisp, accepting the religion, 
praises rightcousness, the demons in hell are disabled ; and the 
demon Aéshm (Av. Aéshma) rushes to the country of the 
Khyons and to Arjisp, the deadly one of the Khyons, because 
he was the mightiest of tyrants at that time; and the most 
hideous of all, of so many of them in the country of the Khyons, 
are poured out by him for war.’ ! 

Arjasp’s Ultimatum. —- Arjisp forthwith makes a formal de- 
mand in writing and states the conditions upon which alone 
he will remain at peace; and he adds an ultimatum to the 
effect that Gushtasp CVishtispa) must abandon the new creed 
or be prepared to have the country of Ivan invaded within two 
months? The authority for these statements is to be found in 
the Yatkir and in the Shah Namah; the details of the mes- 
sages, Whether fictitious or actual, are preserved in their pur- 
port and intention, at least, in these same works. ‘The naines 
of the two messengers whom Arjasp despatches to convey 
this decisive letter have been preserved as Vidrafsh and 
Namkhvist of the Ilazirs.2 The problem of the location of 
Arejat-aspa’s kingdom and of the Hyaonians of the Avesta has 
already been alluded to and it is more fully discussed below in 
Appendix IV. Ilere we shall only note that the Shih Namah 
locates the Turanians on the other side of the Oxus and makes 
Arjisp despatch his envoys from the city of Khallakh or Khal- 
lukh to Vishtasp in Balkh. Although Zoroaster was the chief 


1Dk. % 4. 87, tr. West, SBE. 
xlvii. 72, and see Dk. 8. 11. 4, ‘the 
demon of wrath.’ Compare also the 
mention of ‘wrath’ in Byt. 3. 9, West, 
SBE. v. 218. The Shah Namah has 
narrah Dirt, ShN. tii, 1600, ed. Vul- 
lers-Landauer; cf. Mohl, iv. 293. 

2On the time ‘tio months’ see 


Shah Namah, Mohl, iv. 298, and Yat- 
kar, § 12. 

8YZ. § 2 (Geiger, p. 47), SN. 
Mohl, iv. p. 800. See also Dk. 7. 4. 
77, ‘the deputed envoys of Arjasp 
... who demand tribute and revenue’; 
sak va-bazo (West, SBE. xivii. 68). + 

4 See p. 123 seq. 
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instigator of the trouble between the two rulers,’ it is not 
unnatural, perhaps, that we find Jamasp assuming the chief 
role as counsellor, for he was prime minister, chancellor, and 
grand vizir.2 On the receipt of the arrogant message, Vish- 
tasp’s warlike brother Zarir CAv. Zairivairi, Phi, Mod. P. 
AZarer, Zarir) at once steps forward aud boldly hurls defiance 
in the face of Arjasp’s messengers ; he endites in response a 
stern letter, to which the king gives approval, and he hands it 
to the envoys’ to deliver on their return.? War is forthwith 
declared. 

First Invasion of Arjasp, and the Holy War.— The Dinkart 
states that the missing Vishtisp-sisto Nask of the Avesta con- 
tained an account of ‘the outpouring of Arjasp the Khyon, by 
the demon of Wrath, for war with Vishtasp and disturbance of 
Zaratisht; the arrangements and movements of King Vishtiisp 
for that war, and whatever is on the same subject.’ This 
brief but clear outline makes us regret the more keenly the 
loss of so interesting a book of the Avesta. But doubtless con- 
siderable of the material has actually been preserved, as in 
other cases, in the Pahlavi and later Persian literature ; and. this 
fact lends more weight to the statements of the Pahlavi Yat- 
kar-1 Zaririn and of the Shih Namah as being actually based 
on old foundations and therefore worthy of real consideration. 
This should be kept in mind in the following pages and in the 
descriptions which they present. 

The Yatkar-i Zariran and the Shah Namah both give vivid 
pictures, with imaginative coloring, of the marshalling of the 
forces and the numbers of the opposing hosts. As is common 
even in modern historical records, the estimates of the number 
of men actually under arms differ considerably. For Arjasp’s 


1Dk. 8 11. 4, ‘the outpouring of 3 YZ. §§ 10-13 (Geiger, pp. 49-50) ; 
Arjisp the Kbhy6én, by the demon of  ShN. Mohl, iv, 301-803. 
wrath, for war with Vishtasp and 4 Dk, 8, 11. 4, West, SBH. xxxvil. 
disturbance of Zaratisht.’ 24, 


2YZ. § 3 (Geiger, p. 48); SDN. 
Mohl, iv. pp. 300-317. 
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army one section of the Yatkir gives the number as 131,000 
men.! The Shah Namah is not so explicit, but puts the 
forces of the two wings of Arjasp’s host, and of the reserve, 
at 300,000, without including the main body of the army.? 
On the other side Vishtisp’s army is actually estimated by 
the Yatkir at 144,000 men, although it once speaks as if the 
number were innumerable;* whereas in the Shah Namah the 
strength is merely stated in a vague way as 1000 x 1000.5 

Arjasp’s Army and its Leaders. — The tradition upon which 
Virdaust, or rather Dakiki, based his poetic chronicle is consis- 
tent throughout with respect to making the city of Khallakh 
the place from which Arjasp set out upon his campaign. 
Again we miss the lost Vishtisp-saisto Nask of the Avesta 
alluded to above! The poet is even able to give the order in 
which Arjisp arranged his troops for the invading march. 
This differs considerably from the actual plan of marshalling 
his forces and commanders when in battle array; but even a 
poet would recognize the likelihood of changes and alterations 
according to the exigencies of the campaign and _ situation. 
On the march the troops were disposed of in the order given 
in the diagram on page 110.° 

The advance guard is entrusted to WKhashash. 
wings are assigned respectively to Arjasp’s own brothers Kuh- 
ram and Andarimin (cf. Av. Vandaremaini) with three hun- 
dred thousand picked men. ‘The chief in command is given to 
Gurgsar, while the flag is entrusted to Bidrafsh. Arjasp him- 
self occupies the centre for safety and convenience; and ITiish- 
div brings up the rear. 

As already noted, the above line of march, however, differs 


The two 


1YZ. § 46, but a few lines farther 
on (§ 50) the number is mentioned as 
12,000,000 (probably a mistake in a 
figure). The prose Shih Namah Nasr 
mentions Arjasp’s conscription as 
16,000 men’; cf. Hyde, Hist. Relig. 
p. 826 (1 ed.). 


2 ShN. Mohl, iv. pp. 306, 319. 

3 YZ, § 49. 

4 YZ. § 16. 

5 ShN. Moh], iv. 308. 

6 Sce ShN. Mohl, iv. 306 (line of 
march), opposed to iv. 319 (order of 
battle). 
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ARJASP’S ORDER OF MARCH 


(According to the Shih Namah)! 


Khashash 
(with advance guard) 


P Bidrafsh Gurgsir | 


(with banner) (chief in command) 


An 
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Hiishdiv 
(with rear guard) 


1 See preceding note; and, on the proper names, see Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, 
, a8 follows: Xaikai, p. 171; Gurgsar, p. 122; Bidrafs (Widrafs), p. 368 ; Anda- 
 fiman (Wafidaremaini3), p. 847; Kuhrum, p. 166; IHiidiv (Hosdéw), p. 131; 
Arjasp, P. 21. 
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from the arrangement of the forces in action on the field of 
battle. According to the picturesque account which is given 
in the Shih Namah, we can imagine Arjasp’s forces drawn up 
in battle array in the manner indicated below. From the 
descriptions of the engagement it is evident that in Oriental 
fights, as often elsewhere, single deeds of great daring by brill- 
iant leaders gain the day rather than combined efforts and the 
manwuvring of massed troops. We may conceive of the fort- 
unes of the battle as guided by Ormazd and by Ahriman. 
The description in the Shah Namah may indeed be poetic or 
journalistic, but it is worth reading, and the array of the 
enemy appeared as follows: 1-— 


ARJASP’S ARRAY ON THE BATTLEFIELD 
(According to the Shah Namah)? 


Bidrafsh Gurgsar 


100,000 Arjasp with Namkhvast * 





100,000 


Chosen troops 





teserve 


100,000 


Kubrain 
(with rear guard) 


ccna 


Bidrafsh and Gurgsar are given charge of the two wings 
with 100,000 men each. Namkhvast with picked troops has 


_ 18co Mohl, iv. p. 8319 (and contrast 122; Bidrafs (Widrass), p. 368; Na- 


with iv. p. 506). mivast, p. 220; Auhkram, p. 166; 
2Seo preceding note; and, for the Arjasp, p. 21. 
proper names, compare Justi, Jran. 8 Cf. ShN. Moh], iv. 3138, 319, 


Namenbuch, as follows: Gurgsdar, p. . 
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the centre where Arjisp himself is stationed.! ‘The reserve of 
100,000 men is disposed in such a way as to support all the 
divisions. ‘Tis time Kuhram? guards the rear, whereas Hishdiy 
had held that position on the invading march. Among Arjiasp’s 
leaders only two are really known to fame in the conflict: these 
are Namkhvist and Bidrafsh.3 

Vishtasp’s Army and its Leaders. — The strength of Vish- 
tiispa’s forees has already been mentioned. The three prin- 
cipal heroes who win renown on the Iranian side are, first, 
Vishtisp’s intrepid brother, the valiant Zariv (Av. Zairivairi, 
YZ. Aarér, SAN. Zarir);+* second, the latter’s son Bastvar (Av. 
Bastavairl, YZ. Bastvar, SAN. Nastiir);°® and third, Vishtispa’s 
own glorious son Isfendiir (Av. Spento-dita, YZ. ShN. Isfen- 
diar).® In the Yatkar, mention is likewise made of another of 
Vishtiaspa’s brothers, named Pat-khusray,’ and also of a favor- 
ite son of Vishtiisp whose name apparently is Frashokart or 
Frashivart.2 The Shah Namah furthermore mentions Arda- 
shir, who is a son of Vishtispa, Shéro or (according to Moh) 


1ShN. Mohl, iv, 3138, 319. In YZ. 
§ 50, Arjasp, like Vishtisp, has his 
place of observation upon a hill to 
direct the battle. 

~27The naine of Arjasp’s brother, 

Kuhram or Guhram, appears as (Co- 
hormuz in 'Tabari; sec Néldeke, Per- 
sische Studien, it. 7, 8; Justi Lran. 
Namenbuch, p. 112. Tf Kuhram ac- 
cepted Shédisp’s challenge (SHN. 
Mohl, iv. pp. 621, 522), he must have 
come forward from the rear. 

8VZ. §§ 29-30, and § 54 seq. ; SN. 
Mohl, iv. 319, 325, $27. 

4Cf. Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, p. 
382, 

6 Cf. Justi, Jran. Namenbuch, p. 65. 

SCt. Justi, Jran. Namenbuch, p. 
308. 

“YZ, §§ 29, 37; he is apparently 
_hot named in the Avesta; cf. Geiger, 

Yetkar-t Zarirdn, p. 77. For his 


name, Darmesteter, Ze ZA. ji, 532, 
suvgested Av. Biujasravah, ¥t. 13. 101, 
but this is doubtful. 

8 YZ. §$ 30 (text corrupt), 39, 44. 
As the MS. at § 350 is corrupt (ef. 
Geiger, p. 75), one might think of Ay. 
Frashékara (¥t. 18. 102), which is the 
reading of all good Avestan MSS, (ioe 
Frasho-karota, as Geiger, YZ. p. 75); 
but West (personal communication) 
thinks they are all the sume name. As 
Frash .. . falls in this battle, we must 
not (as does Darmestcter, Le Ze. ii. 
633) confuse him with Farshidvard, 
of the Shah Nimah, who does not fall 
now, but is slain in the second battle. 
Possibly it might be Av, Frash-him- 
vareta (Yt. 13. 102) if we sect aside 
Darmesteter’s connection with Pers. 
Farshidvard, In any case Justi, Fran. 
Namenbuch, p. 104 should be con- 
sulted. 
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9 . 
Ormazd,! Shédisp,? Garfami, the son of Jamisp,® Névzar, son of 
Vishtasp,* Bashitan (i.e. Peshétanu), son of Vishtiisp,® and a 
son of Isfendiar called Ntish-Adar (i.e. Andsh-Adar) who is 


killed by Zavarah in the second war.® 
appears in all accounts of both wars. 


The valiant Isfendiir 
IIe is evidently com- 


ARRANGEMENTS OF VISHTASP’S TROOPS FOR BATTLE 


(According to the Shah Namah)? 


(Shédasp) 


Number not given | 


Zavir 


JIsfendiar 


| 50,000 


0,000 


Main body 


Bastvar, i.e. Nastiir 


(in charge of rear) 


paratively young in the first war, and his renown as hero 
belongs rather to the second great action; but in both cam- 


ICf. Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, p. 
297, Mohl, iv. 321. 

2Son of Vishtaésp, Mohl, iv. 311, 
318, 321; Justi, p. 294. 

3 ShN. Mohl, iv. pp. 311, 312, 323, 
and see next page. 

4 ShN. Mohl, iv. pp. 312, 324. 

6 ShN. Mohl, iv. 332, Justi, Fran. 
Namenbiuch, p. 251. Mentioned also 
by Tabari in this connection (Tab. 1 


Z 


676 f. ; ef. Ndéldeke, Pers. Stud. ii. p. 
7). 

6 ShN. Mohl, iv. pp. 338, 349; Justi, 
Iran. Namenbuch, p. 17b, 337 (Uz- 
warak). 

7$ee preceding note; and, on the 
proper names, see Justi, Zran Namen- 
buch, as follows: Zuirivairt, p. 382; 
Isfendidr, p. 308; Shedasp, p. sel 
Bastavairi, p. G5. 
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paigns he is the same ideal hero, sans peur et sans reproche. 
Twenty-two other sons of the family of Vishtaspa are slain 
according to the Yatkir-i Zariran (§ 29), but this treatise does 
not seem to take account of the second holy war against 
Arjisp. ‘Lhe Shah Namah makes the number of Vishtiasp’s 
sons that were slain to have been thirty-cight,! but this num- 
ber on the other hand seems to comprise both wars. On the 
field of battle Vishtisp’s troops, according to the Shah Namah, 
were drawn up as presented in the preceding table We must 
regret once more that we have not the missing Vishtasp-sistd 
Nask which the Dinkart says described ‘the arrangement and 
movements of King Vishtasp for that war.’ 

Battles of the First War. -— The location of the seat of war in 
the first great conflict is not wholly clear. The Shih Namah 
speaks of the Jihiin or Oxus—sec Map; the Yatkar-i Zariran 
seems to allude to Merv -Calso in the northeast) as the seat, but 
the text is not precise on the subject. The whole question is 
discnssed below in Appendix IV., reference to which should be 
mace. 

It is evident, in this first war, that there were two principal 
battles, separated by a slight interval; some of the apparent 
differences and discrepancies between the Yatkir and the Shih 
Namah are possibly to be accounted for in that way. As to the 
interval, the Shah Namah recognizes a lapse of two weeks 
(di haftah) between the first attack by Arjisp and the combat 
which resultcd in Zarir’s death.? As to the action, the Yatkar-i 
Aaririn naturally selects those situations and incidents which 
bring its hero Zarir into the foreground. Both accounts tell 
how, on the eve of battle, the sage Jimiasp in prophetic vision 
foresees all the gains and all the losses on each side ; and he fore- 
tells to the king the joys and sorrows, the temporary defeat, but 
final, conclusive, and decisive victory of the following day.* 

1 Mohl, iv. 567, 376, 386, 445. 4 YZ. §§ 28-30 ; SHN. iif. 1514-1521 ; 

2See p. 118, and cf. Mohl, iv. 318. ef. Mohl, iv. 309-317. 


e SSHN. ii 1527, du haftah ; ef. 
Mohl, iv. 325. 
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J 
Vishtisp beholds the fight from a neighboring clevation.t In the 
first action a number fall on the side of the Zoroastrian faith. 
Several of the names may be gathered; they are mostly sons 
of the king: Ardashir, Ormazd Cor Sheér6), Shédisp, Neévzar, 
Pit-khusrev, and Frashavart (?).? 


Of all the descriptions, one of 


Most of these are slain by 
the listful demon Namkhvast. 
the most pieturesque, perhaps, is the aecount of the chivalrous 
deed of dJiamasp’s indomitable son Gariint (YZ. Garamik-kart). 
Inamoment of eritical suspeuse he reseues the inperial banner 
by anact of heroism which is all-inspiring, and he saves the gon- 
falon, holding it between his teeth, and fights til he falls.# 

The sccond and decisive battle follows this fiest sharp engage- 
ment after a brief iuterval. In this action there is noe question 
that the hero is Zaria (Zarer, Zairivairi). Ife does not fall in 
open attack, but by an act of stealth at the hand of the sorcerer 
Bidrafsh, whom he had challenged to mortal combat. Zarir’s 
unfortunate death is gloriously avenged by his young son 
Bastvar CNastir) and by the valiant Isfendiar. 
of the Yatkar-i Zartriin, as the battle opens, ‘the dashing leader 


Jn the words 


Aaric began the fight as fiereely as when the god of Fire bursts 
into a hay-rick and is impelled onward by a blast of the storm. 
Hach time as he struck his sword down, he killed ten KhyGns ; 
and, as he drew it back, he slew eleven. When hungry and 
thirsty he needed only to look upon the blood of the Khyéns and 
he beeaine refreshed.’* But treachery, as before stated, undoes 
the noble knight; he falls, piereed through the heart by a 
poisoned spear hurled from behind by the mavician Vidrafsh 
(Vedrafsh, Bidratsh) who is promised the fair hand of Arjésp’s 
daughter Zarshtan as a reward.® The hero fallen, Vishtasp 
now turns and offers lis own lovely daughter Tumak (iftimai) 


1YZ. § 49; ShN. Mohl, iv. 3820. SYZ. § 79; SHAN. iv. 823, 311-12 ; 


°2 List made up from ShN, iii, 1523 
seg. ; cf. Mohl, iv. 311, 321; and YZ. 
§§ 29-80. Compare also Justi, Namen- 
buch, p. 229 (Newzdr), and the refer- 
ences given above, p. 118. 


see also Geiger, Yathar, p. 7%. 
4 YZ. § 51 (Geiger, pp. 9-60). 
“YZ. §§ 52-56 (after Gcigcr, pp. 
GO-61); cf. ShN. Mohl, iv. 327, 528. 
Sce also Néldeke, Jers. Stud. ib. 3. 
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to whosoever will avenge Zarir’s death.! ‘The latter’s youthful 
son Bastvar (Nastiir), a child in years but a giant in strength 
and courage, dashes forward and, accompanied by Isfendiar, 
slays the treacherous Vidrafsh, routs the Turanian hosts, hews 
them down as he drives them before him, and with Isfendiar’s 
aid sends Arjisp defeated, humbled, mutilated, back to his own 
capital? | 

The gallant Isfendiar now grants respite to the vanquished 
Turanians, which is in keeping with the nobility of his charac- 
ter, although his soldiers, as the poet describes, were melined 
to butcher the entire army of refugees.2 The Shah Namal is 
able to give the numbers of those who fell in battle. Of Vish- 
tisp’s forees the number of the slain is estimated at 30,000 
including thirty-cight sons of the king. On Arjasp’s side the 
list of those who were killed is reckoned to be more than 
100,000. With the boldness of precision worthy of an epic 
writer who is giving details, the poet is able to add that 1163 
of this number were men of rank, beside 8200 wounded.® 
Terms of peace with religious stipulations are entered into and 
the first great victory of Zoroastrianism is achieved. 

The war over, Vislitiisp marches back through his own coun- 
try of Ivan to the city of Balkh, to celebrate the victory. In 
Persian fashion he is said to have given his daughter Humiai to 
the intrepid Isfendiar,® and he assigns to this young hero 
Bastvar CNastiir) an army of 100,000 picked soldiers, bidding 
him to advance toward Arjasp’s capital, Khallakh, in order to 
complete the conquest. One other son, Farshidvard,’ is made 
suzerain over Khorassan, the territory which afterwards becomes 
famous as a scat of the second holy war against Arjisp. Vish- 
tasp himself next founds a new fire-temple and makes Jimasp 


LYA. § 57; SHAN. Mohl, iv. 330, = (p. 114) which explains this number 


ol, as referring to both the wars. 
2 YZ. §§ 58-85 (Geiger, pp. 62-69) ; 5 SUN. Mohil, iv. 341. 

ShN. Mohl, 330-341. 8 YZ. § 57 seq. implies Bastvar ; 
3 ShLN. Mohl, iv. 389. sce above, p. 72, n. 1. 


* 4 But sce the statement given above 7 SBN. Mohl, iv. 345. 
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f 
high priest over it. [lis final and most important act for the 
Religion is to depute the dauntless Isfendiar upon a hallowed 
mission, a great crusade to foreign lands, enjoining upon him 
to convert all peoples and nations to the Faith of Zardusht. 
When this is accomplished he promises to recompense the valiant 
crusader and dutiful son by awarding him the crown and throne 
of Iran. 

Isfendiar as Crusader, and the Following Events. — Tradition 
tells how fortune favors the gallant knight. So successful is 
his pious zeal, according to the Shah Namah, that the countries 
even of ‘ Rim and [Lindustan’ are among those who despatebed 
messengers to Vishtiisp, requesting to have ‘the Zend-Avesta 
of Zardusht’ sent to them. 
request and sends a copy of the bible to every land. 


Vishtisp eagerly complies with the 
An 
allusion to the Dinkart of crusading efforts in the direction of 
‘Artim and the Hindiis’ in connection with the name of Spend- 
dat CIsfendiar) has already been noticed above. 

There must have becn a considerable lapse of time for all 
this to transpire, and a number of the events narrated in the 
chapters on conversions and the spread of the Religion perhaps 
belong here.4. The interval of peace at home was doubtless 
used to advantage ; and possibly about this time the Avesta 
was written down by Jamisp from the teachings of Zoroaster 
as referred to in the Dinkart.2 All goes well. Each effort of 
Isfendiir is divinely crowned, and at last he feels himself 
entitled by his successes to turn to his father with the expecta- 
tion of receiving the crown according to the royal promise. 
But he receives it not. A mischievous brother, Kurazm 
(Av. Kaviarazem, Yt. 18. 103)* with lying lips calumniates the 


valiant hero to his father. 


1ShN. Mohl, iv. 344-345. 
°2 The Shih Namah implies an in- 
terval of ‘some time’; see ShN. ili. 
1543, Vullers-Landauer = Mohl, iv. 345, 
‘quelque temps.’ 
8 Dk. 4. 21;6.3.4;7.5.11;3. 7. 1. 


Isfendtir is rewarded by being. 


Cf. pp. 76, 97. West places this event 
about ne. 591. See SBE. xvii. In- 
trod. § 55, and Appendix IT). below. 
4ShN. Mohl, iv. 546; Justi, fran. 
Namenbueh, p. 159; Darmesteter, 
Etudes Iran, ii. 2380. ~ 
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thrown into chains and imprisoned upon a mountain in the 
fortress citadel of Gumbadin in Khorassain or Mount Spent6- 
data of the Avesta and Biindabishn as described below in 
Appendix IV. The Shah Nimah gocs on to tell how King 
Vishtisp (Gushtisp) leaves Balkh shortly after this incident 
and goes for ‘two years’ to Seistan and Zabiilistin to visit 
Rustam. 

It is at this point in the Shah Namah that the narrative of 
Firdausi’s predecessor Dakiki is stated to end, and the story is 
taken up by Firdaust himself. This fact may account for 
certain differences of view wand manner of treatment which are 
noticeable.} 

Arjasp’s Second Invasion; the Last Holy War.—- The 
chronicle of the Shah Nimah, as poctic history, seems to allow 
some years to elapse between the invasions of Arjasp as already 
mentioned, and the traditional Zoroastrian chronology bears 
out this fact if we combine the dates which may be gathered? 
The state of affairs in [van begins to assuine a different aspect. 
The Turanian Arjisp, taking advantage of Isfendiar’s im- 
prisoment, reunites his forces and prepares to strike a blow of 
retaliation upon his former conqueror. Once more he invades 
Tran and the second war begins. The tradition which Firdansi 
follows is claimed by him to be ancient. It is curious, how- 
ever, in some of its details, and it presents an odd picture of 
the management of a kingdom. Vishtasp’s absence from his 
capital seems to have left Balkh weakened or unprotected. 
Arjisp successfully storms the city ; the aged Lohriisp falls in 
the fight before the city walls;? the temple of Niish-Adar is 
sacked and destroyed ; the priests are slain in the very act of 
their pious worship; the sacred fire is quenched by their 


1 On the Dakiki portion of the Shih — to have oeeurred during the Taranian 
Namah, ef. p.5,n.2, andsce Nildekein invasion, as discussed in the next 
Crundriss der iran. Philol. ii, 148-150. chapter. 

the date of Zoroaster’s death is 3Shih Namah, Vullers-Landauer, 
set at p.c. 683, and this is supposed iii. 1660; Mobhl, iv. 364, 658. 
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hallowed blood; and, worst of all, the Prophet Zardusht falls 
a imartyr at the hands of the murderous and fanatical invaders 
of Turan, as he stands in the presence ef the altar’s holy 
flame which the [faith so devoutly cherished. The details of 
these particular circumstances are given more fully in the next 
chapter, together with some additional traditions regarding 
Zoroaster’s death. This sad event serves to place the date of 
the second war at about B.c. 583 on the basis of the Binda- 
hishn chronology.! 

Kvents now follow in rapid succession. Vishtisp learns in 
Seistan of the death of Lohrisp and of the martyrdom of 
Zoroaster. Ife hastens to join forces with his son, Marshid- 
vard of Khorassin. The Shih Namah stales that Vishtasp 
took the route towards Balkh, but from its deseription and 
from w Pallavi allusion to the ‘White Forest,’ as discussed 
hereafter, it appears that Vishtaésp joined Farshidyard in Kho- 
rassan, of which the latter was suzerain. We may recall here 
that Firdausi himself was a native of Khorassin and he must 
have been familiar with the tradition. The question of the 
scene of this opening battle is entered into more fully below in 
Appendix IV. So it need not be discussed here. We need 
only follow Firdausi’s brief description of the drawing up of 
the opposing lines, and if we glance at Khorassiin on the Map 
we shall have an idea, at least traditionally, of the battleticlds 
on which the final victory of Zoroastrianism was won. 

Alas! the valiant Isfendiar is no longer in command of the 
host that is fighting for the Avesta and the Faith of Iran. The 
princely Farshidvard receives « wound that shortly proves 
fatal. Vishtasp is routed, and he finds refuge only in the 
region of Nishaptir or of the Jagatai chain, as discussed im 
detail below, Appendix IV. The Iranians are beleagured on 
a lonely height; the Faith of Zoroaster seems about to totter 
and fall before the hated Arjisp and Turan. But Isfendiar is 


1 See note above, and compare West, SBE. xlvii. Introd. § 55, and Appen; 
dix II. below. 
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once more the saviour of the hour. In the dire emergency 
it is universally felt that the captive prince, chained within the 
fortress which even in the Avesta has given his name to the 
OPENING BATTLE OF THE SECOND HOLY WAR 
(According to the Shah Namah)! 
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mountain, can save the State from its impending overthrow. 
According to the Chronicle, Jamasp secretly visits Isfendiar, 


1SHN. Mohl, iv. 365, 366, 387. On the name above, p. 112, n. 8); Bastvar, 
the special proper names, see Justi, Justi, p. 65. 
fran. Namenbuch under Frashem- 2 ShN. Mohl, iv. 366, 387. 
varzta, p. 104 (but recall discussion of 
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and finally yeas him to forget his cruel wrongs and to 
preserve his country from the certain rain that hangs over it. 
Freed from the galling shackles, he hastens to the reseue and 
Jeads the hosts of Zoroastrianism once more to victory. Under 
the inspiration of Jus command a final battle is begun. 
Isfendiair reeecives full power and sway. The only change in 
the organization of Vishtisp’s forees, as noted in the Shah 
Namah, is that Gurdoeé Citerdat) sueceeds to the place of 
Farshidvard, who lind died from the fatal wound reeetved. in 
the preceding fight, and Bastvar CNasttr) consequently oeeu- 
pies the right wing.’ Arjisp’s troups are marshalled in a 
manner differing bit slightly from that before adopted. The 
disposition of the armies, as eiven by Firdausi, is shown 1m 
the diagram on page 122. 

Isfendiir wins a complete and signal victory. Arjasp flees 
back to Turan. But po quarter this time is granted.  IIis 
country is mercilessly invaded by the invineible Isfendtar, hits 
capital stormed and taken, and he himself is finally slain. 
The Dinkart likewise in one passage secins to contain an echo 
of the note of exultation over this event.2 Victory resis every- 
where upon the banners of Tran and upon the triumphant stan- 
dards of Zoroaster’s Faith. 

Thus closed the second invasion of the great Holy War, 
which really served to establish the future of Zoroastrianism, 
for the Faith gained strength from the shock it withstood and 
the power it overcame. According to tradition, victory led 
to other attempts at universal conversion, but not all were 
unqualiliedly successful. The gallant Isfendiar, so zealous ever 
for the cause, is himself ultimately slain in single combat with 
Rustam, whom he sought to convert to the creed ‘in accordance 
with King Vishtisp’s urgent desire and his own unflagging 
readiness for crusading. The story which Firdausi tells of 

1On Gurddé (Kerdiii), see ShN. 2See Dk. 7. 4. 88-90, in West's 


Mohl, iv. 384; Justi, Tran. Namen- translation, SBE. xlvii. 72-78. 
buch, pp. 122, 161. i 
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od dal 
the details of Isfendiar’s death may be apocryphal, but it con- 
tains some reminiscence of the missionary labors that are 
known to have been expended in the land of Seistin. 


FINAL BATTLE OF THE SECOND HOLY WAR 


(According to the Shah Namah)‘ 
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The Sacred Wars summarized.—Such is the story of the 
period of holy warfare against Arciat-aspa CArjasp) in behalf 


1SHN. Mohl, iv. 84. For the proper naines, see references above. 
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% 
of Zoroaster’s Faith, at least so far as we can gather history 
from sources which are chiefly chronicles. In the Avesta and 
in the Pahlavi writings Arcjat-aspa is a Hyaonian (Av. Tya- 
ona, Phl. Khyon); in the Shah Namah and elsewhere he is 
understood to be a Turanian. Both designations apparently 
amount ultimately to the same thing. Furthermore, according 
to tradition, there were two separate wars or invasions by 
Arjasp, although the carlest accounts do not make this point 
wholly clear. If we aceept the Zoroastrian chronology based 
upon the Pahlavi Bundahishn, the defeat of Axrjasp in the first 
war must have occurred about &.c. GOL. The principal battle 
of this war was the fight in which King Vishtisp’s brother 
Zavir was slain. A considerable interval, nearly twenty years, 
is belicved to have clapsed before Arjisp began lus second 
invasion. The date of this event is placed by the tradition as 
about B.c. 583, the year being given by the death of Zoroaster 
which seems to have occurred at this time. The amphitheatre 
in which the final engagements in this war took place appears 
to be Khorassin. Isfendiar, the great crusader, wins the final 
victory that establishes the Faith of Ivan on a firm foundation, 
even though Zoroaster is no Jonger living to enjoy the fruits 
of triumph. 


CHAPTER X 


THE DEATH OF ZOROASTER 
THE'END OF A GREAT PROPHETIC CAREER 


‘Shall the priest and the prophet be slain in the sanctuary of the Lord?’ 
— LAMENTATIONS 2. 20). 


INTRODUCTION — GREEK AND Latin Accounts OF ZOROASTER’S DEATH BY 
LIGHTNING OR A FuLAME FROM Heaven — Tre TRANLAN TRADITION OF HIS 
Drearu at THE HAND oF aN ENEMY — CONCLUSION 


Introduction. — Those who have read Marion Crawford’s 
novel ‘Zoroaster’ may perhaps recall the graphic scene describ- 
ing the death of the Prophet of ancient Tran, with which the 
romance closes. Whatever may have been the novelist’s 
source of information —if he had any source beyond his own 
vivid imagination —his picture is so well drawn that it seems 
real, and it may possibly not be so far, after all, from the truth. 
There is no authority, however, for believing that Zoroaster’s 
death took place at Stakhar (Persepolis); but there is ground 
for believing that he may possibly have been slain while at 
worship in the sanctuary. ‘Traditions on the subject differ; but 
it is the purpose of this chapter briefly to bring together the 
miterial that is accessible on the question of Zoroaster’s death. 

Greek and Latin Accounts of Zoroaster’s Death. — From 
the fate of Empedocles we are not surprised to find a miracu- 
lous departure attributed to a great sage; and the Greek and 
Latin patristic writers give a fabulous account of the passing 
of Zoroaster. His is no ordinary end; he perishes by lightning 
or a flame from heaven, which recalls the descent of the fiery 
chariot and the whirlwind in the apotheosis of Elijah. For 
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. 

such a description our principal source is the Pseudo-Clemen- 
tine Recognitiones and the spurious Clementine HZomlzes, whose 
statements are followed by later writers. All these passages 
are given in Appendix V., so they are simply summarized here! 

(a) A ‘passage in the Clementinae Recoyniliones (dating 
about A.b. second century, and existing in the Latin trans- 
lation of Rufinus),? identifies Zoroaster with [lam or Mesraim 
of the family of Noah, and anathematizes him as a magician 
and astrologer. To deceive the people, it is said, he was wont 
io conjure the stars until finally the guardian spirit or presid- 
ing eenius of a certain star became angry at his control and 
cmitied a stream of fire in vengeance and slew the arch- 
magician. But the misguided Persians deified the ashes of his 
body consumed by the flame, and they gave adoration to the 
star which had thus charioted him into the presence of God. 
Henee after his death he received the name Zoroaster, that is, 
‘living star,’—an interpretation by those who understood the 
Greek form of his name to have this meaning ! 3 

(b) The statement in the spurious Clementine JZomilies * dif- 
fers but slightly. Zoroaster is identified with Nimrod, who, 
in the pride of his heart, seeks for universal power from the 
star, whereat the lightning falls from heaven and Nimrod is 
destroyed, and he accordingly receives the surname Zoroaster 
for the ‘stream of the star’: Zopodaorpns perwvopadbn, dia 
TO THY TOU daTépos Kat’ avTov Cacav everOivat ponv. But 
the Persians, it is added, built a temple over the remains of 
his body and cherished the sacred flame that came from the 


1The best material on this subject, 
from the classical side, is to be found 
in Windischmann, Zorcastrische Stu- 
dien, pp. 306-309 (accessible now in 
translation, Darab D. P. Sanjana, Zar- 
athushtra in the Gdthds, pp. 181-135). 

7Clem. Roman. Recogn. 4. 27-29 
(tom. i. col. 1326 seq. ed. Migne). See 
Appendix V., § 12. 


’ For the text, cf. Appendix V., 
§ 12. 

4 Clem. Homilies, 9. 4 seq. (tom. ii. 
co). 244, ed. Migne) ; see Appendix V., 
§ 12, and cf. Windischmann, Zor. 
Stud. pp. 306-307 = Darab D. P. San- 
jaua, Zarathushtra in the Gathas, p. 
133, and Rapp, ZDMG. xix. p. 34. 
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coals of the heaven-sent bolt; and so long as they did this 
they had sovercignty. Then the Babylonians stole away the 
embers and thereby gained empire over the world.! 

(c) Gregory of Tours (A.b. 5388-593)? repeats the identi- 
fication of Zoroaster with Ham (Cham, or Chus) and records 
the etymology of his name as ‘living star,’ stating that the 
Persians worshipped him as a god because he was consumed 
by fire from heaven. See Appendix V., § 57. 

(d) The Chronicon Paschale or Chronicon Alexandrinum 
Clast date A.D. 629)3 makes Zoroaster forctell his fiery death, 
and bid the Persians to preserve the ashes of his charred bones. 
As he is praying to Orion, he is slain by the descent of a heav- 
enly shaft, and the Persians carefully keep his ashes down to 
the present time. See text in Appendix V., § 39. 

The same story is found in almost the same words, or with 
no material addition (see Appendix V., § 39) in the works of 

(e) Johan. Malalas (A.p. sixth century) col. 84, ed. Migne; 
p- 18 ed. Bonnenn. 

(f) Suidas(A.p. tenth century), s.v. Zwpoactpys, Neeponbics, 
briefly records the death by fire froin heaven. 

(g) Georgius Cedrenus (c. A.D. 1100), tells the same in his 
Mistoriarum Compendium (col. 57, ed. Migne; p. 29 seq. ed. 
Bonnenn. ), and adds, 7a Aehpava avrov da Tins elyov ot Téprat 
éws TovTrov xatadpovnaavtes Kal THs RBaotrelas &€érecov. 

(h) Michael Glycas (flor. c. a.p. 1150), Ann. Pars IT. (col. 
253, ed. Migne; p. 244 ed. Bonnenn.), simply repeats the 
Clementine statement. See Appendix V., § 47. 

(i) Georgius Hamartolus (d. about A.p. 1468) merely reiter- 
ates the same in his Chronology (col. 56, ed. Migne). 

All these latter quotations go back to the Clementine source. 


1 For the full text, see Appendix V., Migne; or i. p. 67, ed. Bonnenn.; cf. 


§ 12. Windischmann, Zor. Stud. p. 308 note 
2 Wist. Francor. 1. 5 (col. 164 seq. = Darab D. P. Sanjana, Zarathushira 
_ed, Migne). in the Gathas, p. 135. 


8 Chron. Pasch. col. 148 seq. ed. 
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They all look upon Zoroaster as an astrologer who perished by 
a shaft from heaven, and they usually interpret this as a mark 
of divine displeasure. 

It might be added, simply by way of greater completeness, 
that Orosius (A.p. fifth century) Hist. i. 4 (col. 700, ed. 
Migne) follows the current later classical story about Ninus 
and Zoroaster, and adds that Ninus conquered and killed him 
in battle, which perhaps is an echo of the war against Arjasp.! 

The Iranian Tradition of Zoroaster’s Death. — Passing from 
the realm of fanciful legend to the more solid ground of tradi- 
tion we have a very persistent statement in the later Zoro- 
astrian sacred writings regarding the death of the Prophet, 
even if, for reasons to be easily understood, that event is not 
mentioned in the Avesta itself.2 This tradition with absolute 
uniformity makes his death to have occurred. at the age of sev- 
enty-seven years, and ascribes it to a Turanian, one Bratrok- 
résh.2. Whether this oceurred at the storming of Balkh or 
under other circumstances, will be discussed below. For the 
latest accessible material on the subject we may refer especially 
to West, SBH. xlvii. According to the Pahlavi selections of 
Zit-sparam, Zoroaster passed away at the age of seventy-seven 
years and forty days in the 47th—48th year of the religion, or 
B.C. 583, of the Iranign chronology. The month and the day 
are specifically named, as will be recorded below. ‘The state- 
ment of his age being seventy-seven years is repeated else- 
where,> and the name of his murderer occurs a number of 
times as the following passages will show. 

(a) The Selections of Ziat-sparam, 23. 9 (West, SB. xlvii. 
165) contain the following entry: ‘In the forty-seventh year 


1¥For the text, see Appendix V., 4Sce West's calculations given in 
§ 27. ; Appendix ITI, p. 181, and consult the 
2Sec also Geldner, ‘Zoroaster’ in next paragraph. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, xxiv. 821, 5 E.g. Masitdi, as given in Appendix 
col. a. IT., p. 163. 


® Cf. also Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, 
p. 71. 
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(of the Religion) Zaratusht passes away, who attains seventy- 
seven years and forty days, in the month Artavahisht6, on the 
day Khir; and for eight rectified months, till the month 
Dadvo and day Khur, he should be brought forward as to be 
reverenced.’ ‘The day of his death, according to tradition, is 
the day Nhtr in the month Artavahisht6, on the eleventh day 
of the seeond month of the Zoroastrian year. 

(b) In Dinkart, 7% 5. 1 CWest, SBA. xivii. 73) we read, 
‘About the marvellousness which is manifested from the accept- 
anee of the Religion by Vishtiisp onwards till the departure 
(vixdso) of Zaratitisht, whose guardian spirit is reverenced, to 
the best existence, when seventy-seven years bad elapsed on- 
wards from his birth, forty-seven onwards from his conference, 
and thirty-five years onwards from the acceptance of the 
Religion by Vishtasp.’ 

(c) Dinkart, 7. 6. 1 CWest, SBE. xvii. TT) speaks, among 
other miracles, * About the marvellousness which is manifested 
after the departure (virégo) of Zaratisht, whose guardian 
spirit is reverenced, to the best existence Ci.c. Heaven), and 
manifested also in the lifetime of Vishtasp.’ 

(d) Datistan-1 Dinik, 72. 8 CWest, SBH. xviii. 218) states 
that among the most heinous sinners, ‘one was Tiir-i Bratar- 
vakhsh, the Karap and heterodox wizard, by whom the best 
of men [1.e. Zaratusht] was put to death.’ If this be the same 
Karap that plotted against Zoroaster as a youth, it would 
imply an extraordinary longevity (p. 28, n. 4). 

(e) Dinkart 5. 38. 2 (West, SBE. xlvii. 126) mentions 
among the events in the history of the Religion, ‘the killing of 
Aaratiisht himself by Bratro-résh.’ See also the note by Darab 
D. P. Sanjana in Geiger’s Hastern Lranians, ii. p. 216. Compare 
likewise Dinkart translated by Peshotan Dastur Behramjce 


1Or May 1, n.c. 585, if I reckon the Parsis, i. 149, 150; ii, 154. On 
correctly. On the Zoroastrian months, the year, sce West's calculations in 
sce Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 33-36, and SBE. xivii. Introd. § 65, given below 
Dosabhai Framji Karaka, History of in Appendix III. 
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Sanjana, vol. vil. p. 485: ‘Among wicked priests the most 
wicked was Tur-e-Baratrut G.e. Tir-i Briatar-vakhsh) of evil 
nature and desirous of destroying Zarthusht’s faith.’ 

(f) The Great Iranian Gtindahishn tn a passage cited and 
translated, by Darmesteter (Le ZA. 1. 19, ef. also iii, Introd. 
Ixxix.) describes the demon and wizard Malkés, who shall 
appear at the end of a thousand years to bring distress upon 
the earth, as a manifestation of ruin springing ‘from the race 
of Tiir-i Bratrok-résh who brought about Zaratiisht’s death.’ } 

(g) The Persian prose treatise Sad-dar, 9. 6 (West, SAE. 
xxiv. 267) includes among the list of sinners who are on # par 
with Alriman, the same ‘ Tiir-i Bratar-vakhsh who slew Zara- 
tiisht.? The metrical Sad-dar repeats it also Clyde, Historia 
Religionis, p. 441). 

(h) The Pahlavi Bahman Yasht, 2. 8 (West, SBE. v. 195) 
alludes to the same tradition, for when Zaratiisht i a vision 
asks immortality of God, Athharmazd declines it, responding 
thus: ‘When (i.e.if) 1 shall make thee immortal, O Zara- 
tiisht the Spitamin! then Tiir-i Britar-vakhsh the Karap will 
become immortal, and when Tur-i Britar-vakhsh the Karap 
shall become immortal, the resurrection and future existence are 
not possible.’ 

The Pahlavi-Parsi tradition is therefore unanimous that 
Zoroaster perished by the hand of Tiir-i Bratar-vakhsh or 
Britrok-résh, but it gives no specific details. Firdausi must be 
following an Iranian tradition in keeping with this when he 
assigns this event to the time of the Turanian invasion of Iran, 
and ascribes Zoroaster’s death to the storming of Balkh and the 
destruction of the temple Niish-Adar. Other Persian writers 
scem to accept the same tradition. The extracts are given. 

(i) Shah Namah, ed. Vullers-Landauer, iii. 1559 graphically 
describes the final scene. I give a version of it, following Mohl 
iv. 363 and Vullers, Fragmente, 103: ‘The army (of Turan) there- 

1 Maikos séj-cthart min tixmak-t Tir-i Bratrok-rés, ¢ 03-1 Zaratust yahvint ; 
see Darmesteter. v8 

x 
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upon entered Balkh, and the world became darkened with 
rapine and murder. They advanced toward the Temple of Fire 
(ataskadah) and to the palace and glorious hall of gold. They 
burned the Zend-Avesta entire and they set fire to the edifice 
and palace alike. There (in the sanctuary) were eighty priests 
whose tongues ceased not to repeat the name of God; all these 
‘they slew in the very presence of the Fire and put an end to 
their life of devotion. [by the blood of these was extinguished 
the Fire of Zardusht. Who slew this priest I do not know.’! 
The story is told over again, a few lines farther on, where the 
messenger bears to the absent Vishtiisp the awful news of the 
sacking of the city, the death of Lohrasp, ‘the king of kings,’ 
and the slaying of the Sage or Master (rad), by which none 
other than Zardusht is meant. The lines run (ef. Vullers- 
Landauer, iii. 1560, and Mohl, trad. iv. 364): ‘They have slain 
Lohrasp, the kiug of kings, before the city of Balkh; and our 
days are darkened and full of trouble. For (the Turks) have 
entcred the temple Niish-Adar and they have crushed the head 
of the Master (Zardusht) and of all the priests ; and the brill- 
iant Fire has been extinguished by their blood.’ 

(j) The prose chronicle Shah Namah Nasr, which Hyde 
terms an abstract of Firdausi made by some Magian,? states 
similarly with reference to this event: ‘They say that when 
Arjasp’s army invaded Iran, Lohrasp left the place of divine 
worship as soon as he learned of this, and took to the field of 
battle. He killed a great many, but he himself was slain, 
together with eighty priests Gwho were in the temple at Balkh 
Bimi). The fire was quenched by their blood; and among the 
number of the eighty priests was Zardusht the prophet, who 
also perished in this war.’? 

(k) The later Persian work Dabistain (beginning of 17th 


1Sce variant in Vullers-Landaner, 2 Hyde, Historia Religionis Vet. 
iii. 1559, and the transJation by Vullers, Pers. pp. 319-325 (1 ed.). 
Fragmente, p. 103, and by Mohl, iv. 8 After the Latin translation of 


363. Hyde, op. cit. p. 326. 
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century A.D.), claims that tts statement is bascd upon ancient 
Jranian authority and gives a picturesque description of the 
manner in which the martyred Acrouster avenged himself upon 
his slayer Turbaraturhash (i.e. ‘Ttr-1 Bratar-vakhsh) by hurling 
his rosary at his murderer and destroying lun. Or as the 
passage reads: ‘Tt is recorded in the books composed by Zar- 
dusht’s followers, and also in the aneient Jistories of Tran, that 
at the period of Arjisp’s second? invasion, King Gushtasp was 
partaking of the hospitality of Zal, in Seistin, and Isfendiar 
was a prisoner in Dazh Guinbadiin ; and that Lohrasp, notwith- 
standing the religious austerities he performed through divine 
favor. laid aside the robes of mortality in battle, after which 
the Turks took the city. A Turk named ‘Turbaratur, or 
Turbaraturhash,? having entered Zardusht’s oratory, the prophet 
received martyrdom by his sword. Zardusht, however, having 
thrown at him the rosary CShamar sLfoe or Yad Afraz) which 
he held in his hand, there proceeded from it such an effulgent 
splendor that its fire fell on ‘Tarbaratar and consumed him.’? 

(1) ‘Two other late Persian passages imply that Zoroaster’s 
end was violent. Both of these are noticed by Hyde, from 
whom they are adopted here. The first ts from the Persian 
historian Majdi (A.p. sixteenth century), who, after mention- 
ing the dreadful invasion of Arjasp and the death of the priests 
in the temple of Balkh, goes on to say: ‘He quenched the fire 
of Zardusht with the blood of the Magi; and some one from 
Shiraz then slew Zardusht himself.’ °® 

(m) The second of these two passages is an allusion found 
in the Farhang-i Jahangiri, which apparently refers to the day 
of Zoroaster’s death as well as to the day on which he first 
undertook his mission to Vishtasp, for the dates resemble those 


1 Notice the word ‘second’ in con- 4 Hyde, Historia Religionis Vet. 
nection with the preceding chapter. Pers. pp. 319, 325. On Majdi, ef. nthe 
?Le. Tir-i Britar-vakhsh. in Grundriss d. iran. Philol. ii. 582. 

3 Dabistan tr. Shea and ‘Troyer, i. 5 Hyde, op. cit. p. 319; de Harlez, 


371-372, Avesta tr. p. xxv. note 7. *~ 
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in Pahlavi sources as already described. The sentence reads: 
‘On the thirtieth day, Anitrin, he entered Tin (or Persia), and 
on the fifteenth day, Deybamihr, he departed in sorrow from 
Iran. Hyde, p. 525, scems rightly to have interpreted the 
allusion thus, and he should be consulted in connection with 
pp. +0, 128, above. 

Conclusion. —- ‘The accounts of Zoroaster’s death by light- 
ning or a flame from heaven, as found in Greek and Latin 
patrisuic literature, seem to be legendary. According to Tran- 
ian tradition lis death was violent, and it occurred at the hand 
of a Turanian whose name is preserved to il-renown. 
Whether his martyrdom took place in the temple when Balkh 
was stormed, as later Lranian writers all state, cannot posi- 
tively be asserted, although such may have been the case. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE SEQUENCE OF EVENTS AFTER ZOROASTER’S DEATH 
THE LATER FORTUNE OF THE FAITH 


‘Sull did the mighty flame burn on, 
Through chance and change, through good and ill, 
Like its own Ciod’s eternal will 
Deep, constant, bright, unquenchable!’ 
— Moore's Lalla Rookh. 


IntROpUCTORY Statements ; Tue Cocrsk or Evenrs—Tar Finsr TERN 
YEARS AFTER Zoroasten’s DeatHn— EVIpENCE OF Furruen Spreap oF 
tak Revigion — Dratru or tun Fiesr Avosties — Larer Discretes ANp 
Successors — Proeuncies anp Future Evenrs —SumMary 


Introductory Statements; the Course of Events. — With the 
great Prophet dead, with the holy flame of the saered shrine 
quenched in the blood of the martyred priests, we might have 
supposed for a moment that the Religion must perish too. 
Happily, as we have seen, this was destined not to be the case. 
Fate, circumstances, and merit issued other deerces. We have 
watched the spark of the altar flame kindling anew; the story 
of the glorious victories won in hallowed battles for Ormazd 
has been told; the banner of the Creed waves once more aloft. 
Little more remains to be chronicled beyond briefly tracing 
the course which events took in the years that followed Zoro- 
aster’s death. In other words, we are presently to enter the 
realm where actual history goes hand in hand with tradition. 

Tradition according to the Bahman Yasht asserts that 
‘Artashir the Kayan, whom they call Vohiiman son of Spend- 
dat,’ and whom we know as Ardashir Dirfizdast, or the ‘long- 
handed,’ is the one who ‘made the Religion current in tlts 
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° 
whole world.’?! Actual history agrees with this in so far as it 
shows that Artaxerxes Longimanus, or the ‘loug-handed,’ was 
an ardent Zoroastrian ruler.2. From the pages of history, fur- 
thermore, we learn that by the time of the Jast Achacmenians, 
at least, Zoroastrianism is practically acknowledged to have 
become the national religion of Ivan. History, alas, has also 
to chronicle in its memorial chapters the cruel blow which 
Alexander dealt to the whole Persian empire npon his trium- 
phal march of world-conquest. Tradition again is in harmony 
in recording how the ‘evil-destined’ or ‘accursed Iskander’ 
brought ruin everywhere by his sword, and how he burned the 
sacred books of the Avesta, the archetype of the bible of Zoro- 
aster, with the treasury of the ancient Persian kings. This 
last tragic event stands out as the darkest day in the history of 
Zoroastrianism until its final overthrow by Islan, when the 
Koran superseded the Avesta and Ormazd gave place to 
Allah. 

But the two centuries or more between the death of Zoro- 
aster and the coming of Alexander are filled by various reli- 
gious events which the patristic literature of Sassanian times 
carefully records and which it is proper here to notice in con- 
nection with the history of Zoroaster’s life. It certainly 
scems curious that we have no mention of Cyrus nor of the 
pious Mazda-worshipper Darius, unless we are to understand 
that the events of their reigns are merged in a general way 
into the achievements of Isfendiar. ‘This is one of the prob- 
lems which belong rather to the lhistory of the Religion to dis- 
cuss. for the years themselves that follow Zoroaster’s death, 
the Pahlavi texts give enough gencral events or incidents to 
mark off the periods or epochs in a loose sort of way. ‘The 
first few years at least are certainly worth recording on the 
lines of the tradition, and a glance should be taken at the 


1Byt. 2.17, West, SBA. v. 198-199. 
2 Yeu see Justi’s remark in Jran. Namenbuch p. 34, Artaxiaéra 8. 
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chronological table in Appendix I1I., which gives some idea of 
the current of events. 

The First Ten Years after Zoroaster’s Death. — Irom tradi- 
tion we know that King Vishtispa outlived Zoroaster, and it 
is interesting to sec from the assertions of tradition how the 
miraculous events which attended the Prophet's life do not 
cease with his death, but wonders and prodigies still continue 
to be witnessed during the reign of the patron king. ‘The 
influence of the veil and glamour of the heavenly personage is 
not yet removed. The first decade after Zorouster’s death was 
certainly eventful for Vishtisp, and we heave a fanciful story 
told in Pahlavi of @ wonder that came to pass and a sign that 
was manifested, which illustrates that the divine favor as 
descended upon the king and which symbolizes the progress of 
the Religion under the guise of a chariot in its onward course. 

The Dinkart narrates how the soul of the old) warrior Srito, 
who had been dead several hundred years, appears again, visits 
the zealous monarch, and presents to him a wonderful chariot. 
Lhe chariot instantly becomes twofold in form, the one being 
spiritual, the other material.) And, as the Dinkart passage 
continues, ‘in the worldly chariot the exalted Nai Vishtiasp 
travelled forth unto the village of the Notars, in the joy fulness 
of good thoughts; and in the spiritual chariot the soul of Srité 
of the Visraps travelled forth unto the best existenee (i.e. 
returned again to heaven).’2 This allegory of the chariot 
appears to smack somewhat of Buddhism and the Wheel of the 
Law; and we may also recall a classical tradition which 
linplies Vishtasp’s acquaintance with the seerct lore of thie’ 
Brahmans, and the legendary wisdom and prophetie vision 
Which was ascribed to Vishtispa down to medieval times.3 

Evidence of Further Spread of the Religion. — ‘The Dinkart 
text declares that ‘ Vishtiisp the king, when he became relieved 

1Dk. 7. 6. 1-11. ®See Kuhn, Zine zorvastrische 

2 Dk, 7. 6.11, West, SBE. xlvii. 80. Prophezeiung, in Festgruss an B. von 


Shall we compare dpya in Appendix V., Roth, Stuttgart, 1803, p. 217 seq. » 
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from the war with Arjisp, sent to the chicf rulers about the 
acceptance of the religion, and the writings of the Mazda-wor- 
shipping religion, which are studded with all knowledge.’ 
The text then goes on to aflirm the rapid spread which the 
Faith saw by the end of the few years. The seed of the Reli- 
gion was the blood of its martyrs slain. And so rapid does 
the progress scem to have been that the text claims as one of 
the marvels of history, the fact that at the end of fifty-seven 
years from the ‘first revelation of the Religion, its advent is 
‘published in the seven regions’ of the world, as was described 
in the lost Spend Nask of the Avesta.! All this is supposed 
to have occurred while Vishtisp still lives. As a proof, more- 
over, of the general acceptance of the Creed, the same passage 
adduces the fact of ‘the coming of some from other regions to 
Frashoshtar of the Hvobas for enquiry about the religion.’ 
Two of the high priests who came on this holy quest from 
abroad are from the southeastern and the southwestern regions. 
Their names are given as Spiti and Erezraspa— names which 
are found in the Avesta. And, similarly, the Apostles went 
into many lands to preach the Gospel after the death of Christ. 

Death of the First Apostles. — l‘rashaoshtra, Zoroaster’s 
devoted friend, follower, and relative by marviage, lives for 
a number of years to exemplify the tenets and expound the 
doctrines of the Master who has ‘passed away.’ He himself is 
summoned, as the Zit-sparam selections tell us,* some fifteen 
years after Zaratusht, ‘in the month Artavahishto, in the 
sixty-third year of the Religion.’® His distinguished brother 
Jiimiasp, the wise Jiunaispa, grand vizir of the king, and succes- 
sor of Zoroaster in the pontifical office of the realm, outlives 
Frashaoshtra but a year; or, as the selections of Zat-sparam 


1Dk. 7. 6. 12; cf. Dk. 8. 14. 10, West’s note on Dk. 9. 21. 24, and Dk. 


West, SBE. xivii. 80; xxxvii. 33. 4. 22, in SBE. xxxvii. 218, 413. 
2Dk. 7. 6. 12. Recall also what 4 Zsp. 23. 10. 
has already been said in Chap. VII. 5y.c. 568, according to traditional 


«about the promulgation of the Religion. chronology ; see West, SBE. xlvii. 
* 8 Yt. 18. 121; Dk. 7. G6. 12, See Introd. § 55, and below, Appendix III. 
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procced to chronicle, ‘in the sixty-fourth year of the Religion 
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passed. away Jimiisp, the same as became the priest of priests 
after Zaratisht.”! This sage was indeed a Mobed of Mobeds. 
Then in the seventy-third year he is followed by luis son Han- 
gilirtish, whose name appears also in the Avesta (Yt. 13. 104).* 
Still another event is recorded in the eighbtieth year of the 
Faith; this is the death of the pious Asmok-Khanvato (Av. 
Aswn6-hvanvat), as well as that of the wizard Akht, who is 
killed, and bis name also appears in the Avesta as elsewhere? 

Later Disciples and Successors. — The same Pahlavi text 
from which the quotations have been made, furnishes also the 
names of ‘six great upholders of the religion..* These are 
Zoroaster’s two daughters, ‘rend and Srit6, with Aharwbo- 
st6t6, son of Metyomah’— three names which appear in the 
Avesta and which have been given in Chapter Hl. Next is 
mentioned Vohtiném (Av. Vohu-nemah, Yt. 13. 104), whose 
birth occurred in the fortieth year of the Religion, or seven 
years before Zoroaster’s death. But most important is Séno of 
Biist, in the land of Sagastin,® who is said to have tlourished 
for a hundred years and to have left behind him, as the sixth 
prop and support of the Religion, a hundred pupils whose 
teaching fills the century until the coming of Alcxander 
brought ruin and desolation upon the Faith.® 

The Greeks likewise recognize a long line of apostles and dis- 


Inc. 567. See Appendix III. be- from West in his Ictter translating for 


low. me the ‘ Wonders of Sagastan.’ 
2 Compare Phl. Zsp. 23. 10 with Yt. 6 nc. .331; sec Appendix III. On 
18. 104. the teacher Stnd (Av. Saéna), cf. Yt. 


13. 97; Zsp. 23. 11; Dk. 7. 7.6; and 
consult West, Grundriss d. iran. Philol, 


3 Phi. Zsp. 28.10; Av. Yt. 18. 96; 1. 
30 = 22. 37; 5. 82; cf. Yosht-i Fryaind 


1.2, and West’s note in S7/Z, xvii, 166. 

# Zsp. 23. 11. 

* Bist is described by the psendo- 
Tbn-Haukal as being on the river Hér- 
mend (Hilmend) between Ghér and 
the lake (see Ouseley’s Oriental Geog- 
raphy, p. 206). This information is 


ii. 118, § 99, Peshotan Dastur Behram- 
jee Sanjana, Dinkart, vol. v. p. 308 
(reading Sénd for Dayiin ; cf. Darmes- 
teter, Le ZA. ii. 630) ; especially also 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, The Antiquity 
of the Avesta, p. 12 in Bombay Branch, 
JRAS. art. xvii. June, 1896. = 
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ciples, or Magian priests, descending from Zoroaster. Dioge- 
nes Laertius (A.p. second and third century) de Vit. Philos. 
Promwm 2, seems to base his statement on the older authority of 
Hermodorus (3.c. 250) when he states that ‘after Zoroaster 
there were many different Magians in unbroken succession, 
such as Ostanes, Astrampsychus, Gobryas, Pazates, until the 
overthrow of the Persians by Alexander.’! The Latin writer 
Pliny employs the name of a Magian, Apuscorus, and he desig- 
nates as Osthaney the Magian priest who accompanied Xerxes 
on his great Hellenic expedition and introduced the Magic Art 
into Grecece.2 And so the chain runs on, link after link in 
unending sequence; and in spite of the changes and chances of 
transitory fortune, the line of apostolic succession remains 
unbroken to the present, down to its represcntatives to-day in 
the priesthood that cherishes the sacred flame in the fire-temple 
of Bombay! 

Prophecies and Future Events. — As several times alluded to 
already, the Pahlavi Bahman Yasht describes an apocalyptic . 
vision in which Zoroaster is supposed to have beheld, unfolded 
before him, the whole future history of the Religion. The 
four or seven branches of the tree which rises before his eyes, 
symbolize emblematically the gold, silver, steel, and iron, or 
other eras, of the Faith down to the final Millennium, all of 
which is forctokened. ‘These prophecies are not ancient, how- 
ever, but they date rather from the times that came after the 
Mohammedan Conquest, when Zoroastrianism sank before the 
rising power of Islam. Nevertheless, they sweep in rapid 
glance the whole history of the Religion and they summarize 


1 This subject has already been al- 
Inded to in Chap. I, and the text of 
the passage is given in Appendix V. 
and in Appendix If. The plurals in- 
dicate type or class. In connection 
With Astrampsychus, moreover, we 
may recall the later dream-book which 
‘bears his name, Astrampsychi Oneiro- 


criticon, sive Somniorum Interpretatio, 
recogn. Scaliger, Paris, 1599. 

2 Cf. Appendix V., and also Kleuker, 
Zend-Av, Anhang, ii. Thi. 3, p. 91; 
Windischmann, Zor. Stud., pp. 285, 
n. 2, 286. Furthermore, on a mention 
of Osthanes, Hostanes, in Minucius Fe- 
lix, compare Kleuker, tom. cit. p,.119. 
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the great eras which the Founder himself in his wise judgment 
and prophetic insight might in a general way have forecast as 
the history of nations and of faiths, even though he did not 
express it. 

Summary. — Zoroastrianism does not die with its founder. 
National events have changed the course of its history, but it 
lives on. The occurrences of the years that intervened between 
the death of the Prophet and the coming of Alexander, so far 
as they are chronicled by tradition, wre worth recording as the 
result, in a way, of Zoroaster’s life, and they are interesting 
from the standpoint of comparison between tradition and actual 
history. 


CHAPTER XII 
CONCLUSION 


‘Read the conclusion, then.’ 
—SuAkKsrerr, Pericles, 1. 1. 56. 


AND now the story of the life and legend of the Prophet of 
ancient [ran——the sage who was born to leave his mark upon 
the world, who entered upon his ministry at the age of thirty, 
and who died by violence at the age of seventy-seven — is at 
an end. FEfurriedly we may scan once more the pages of his 
career. Born in the fulness of time, he appears as a prophet 
in the latter half of the seventh century before the Christian 
era, and the period of his activity falls between the closing 
years of Median rule and the rising wave of Persian power. 
He himself stands as the oldest type and representative of what 
we may call, in the language of the Dible, the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. His teaching had already taken deep 
root in the soil of Iran when the Jews were carried up into 
captivity in Babylon and had learned of that law which altereth 
not, or before a Danicl came to interpret the ominous hand- 
writing on the wall which the soothsayers failed to read. Zoro- 
aster is the contemporary of Thales, of Solon, or of the Seven 
Sages of classical antiquity. He is the forcrunner of Confu- 
cius, the philosopher who was to arise to expound to China the 
tenets of her people’s faith. By him is sounded in Iran the 
trumpet-call that afterwards echoes with a varied note in 
India when the gentle Buddha comes forth to preach to thirst- 
ing souls the doctrine of redemption through renunciation. 
Zoroaster, finally, is the father, the holy prototype, of those | 
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Wise Men irom the East who came and bowed before the 
new-born Light of the World in the manger-cradle at 
Bethilchem. 

Zoroaster was a Magian; the Magi, as Herodotus tells us, 
were a Median tribe. Although he was born in Atropatene in 
the west, it is not impossible that much of his prophetic career 
was spent in the east, in Bactria or in that region of country. 
We certainly have evidence that the sceds of his teaching 
found fruitful soil in eastern Iran.  Crusading achieved the 
rest. The story of the Holy Wars between Iran and Turan, 
the storming of Balkh, the final victories in the great battles 
of Khorassin or Bactria, have all been told. The spread of 
the Creed continues. Media itself doubtless generally accepted 
the reform of the Prophet. The Median name Fravariish has 
been interpreted by Justi to mean ‘ Confessor’ C.e. of the Zoro- 
astrian Faith), and has been instanced as a proof of its accept- 
ance, although this appellation seems rather to be an old Magian 
name, agreeing with the concept fravas, which apparently 
existed before the Zoroastrian reform. ‘The Magians them- 
selves were known long prior to the time of Zoroaster, as Albi- 
riini (p. 314) expressly states; but, as he adds, in the course 
of time there remains ‘no pure, unmixed portion of them who 
do not practise the religion of Zoroaster.’ This tends to prove 
how universally the doctrines had found acceptance. The 
question as to the time when and the manner in which the 
Faith entered Persia Proper is reserved for discussion else- 
where. 

As to the general deductions whieh have been drawn, we 
may say that time will doubtless prove of disprove the accuracy 
or inaccuracy of many of the statements upon which they are 
based. Some of these may be shown to rest upon a foundation 
of fact rather than fiction, especially if we may judge from the 
tendency of recent years in finding confirmation for tradition. 
Some, however, may be proved to be purely fanciful. We can 
but gain by the truth in either case. The historic import of. 
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some, moreover, may be shown to be not without interest. In 
the light of such, perhaps, the current views with regard to the 
relationship between Zoroastrianism and Judaism may take on 
a new aspect, particularly if we emphasize the fact that Zoro- 
aster arose in the west, in Atropatene and Media,. about the 
time of the early Prophetic Period of Isracl. From the Bible 
we know that captive Jews were early carried up from Samaria 
into certain cities of the Medes. From the Avesta, on the 
other hand, we know that Zoroaster had rung out a trumpet 
note and clarion cry of reform, of prophecy, and of Messianic 
promise, before the days of Babylonian Exile. 

Krom our knowledge, too, of contemporancous history we 
recall] in the current of events that the reputed empire of DBac- 
tria, if it existed, had yielded the prestige to Media; and that 
the sovereignty of Media was swept away before the glorious 
power of Persia. In Persia, Greece recognized a culunination 
of the glory of Tran. Though the Greek vanquishes the Per- 
sian jn battle, he still has stories to tell of Magian wisdom and 
of Eastern philosophy. Plato, Pythagoras, and other great 
thinkers are claimed to have emulated the teachings of the 
Magi; and later Moslem or Zoroastrian tradition asserts that 
the ancient sacred writings of Iran, the quintessence of all 
knowledge, were translated into Greck. 

And as for imperial times, the Persian wars brought Rome 
into contact with Zoroastrians, as they had brought the Greeks. 
A. phase of Zoroastrianism known as Mithraism penetrated into 
Rome and into Western Europe. The rise of the Neo-Platonic 
school was certainly not without influence from Zoroastrianism, 
nor without influence upon later Zoroastrianism. ‘The tenets 
of Zoroastrian Manichwism even disturbed Christian thought 
fora time. In all such cases the relations doubtless are more 
or less reciprocal. Even the pages of the Koran and the doc- 
trines of Mohammed are not free from the influence of the 
Faith which they vanquished by the sword. The spark of the 
sacred fire has never been quenched; the holy flame continues to 


blaze; and the ‘Religion of Zoroaster still liveson. Yes, and 
whatever may be the changing fates, it will live on, so long as 
there are successors worthy to bear the name of the Master, as 
are the Parsis to-day, those faithful followers of the Creed of 
the Prophet of Ancient Iran. 


Ahujastah pai va nim-t wi Zaradust. 
—PFinvacsi, Shah Niatmeth. 
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APPENDIX I 
SUGGESTED EXPLANATIONS OF ZOROASTER'S NAME 


Tire number of etymologies or explanations for Zoroaster’s name 
(cf. p. 1-4) is almost legion, In Greek elassical antiquity, Deinon 
offered an interpretation or paraphrase, as he defined the Prophet's 
name as ‘Star-worshipper’ (derpofirys); see citation im Jiogenes 
Laextius, Prowm, 1. 6: Aevov ... ds Kul peBeppnvevdpevdy yar 
rw Lwpodotpyr dotpoOitny eva. The Scholiast of the Pla- 
tonic Alcibiades T. p. 122, evidently accepts this derivation when he 
says: Zwpodotpys .-. ov d€ eis “EAAquecyy horny peradpafopevov 
TOOL TOV GOT pod UT YY dydot. see Appendix V. below. In this 
explanation the first part of the name (Zap-) scems to be associated 
in some way with the later Persian zor = Av. cau@rd-, ‘bation? ; 
the latter portion of the name is Griecized as deri; cf. Windisch- 
mann, Zoroastrische Studien, p. 275, and see also Pott, ZD.MG. xi. 
A25A28. 

Somewhat simular appears to be the attempt of the Clementine 
Homilies and Reeognitions to interpret as moa fo) doréepos, or as 
vivuie sidus, as given below in Appendix V., Clem. Llomil. 9. 3-6: 
Out rd tiv Tod daorépos Kut atrov Cacav éveyOjrar poy = Recogni- 
tiones, 4. 27-29: quasi vicina astrum. ... Hine enim et nomen post 
mortem eius Zoroaster, hoc est vivum sidus. See Appendix V.,, 
§ 12, and ef. Rapp, ZDMG xix. 34. 

The next explanations, if we follow chronological sequence, are to 
be found in the Syro-Avabie Texica of Bar ‘Ali (e. A.p. 832) and of 
Bar Bahlil (e. A.p. 986) as ‘golden kingdom? or ‘royal gold,’ zar, 
‘gold’? + wast, ‘kingship’; cf. Gottheil, Jeferences to Zoroaster, 
pp. 27-28, 

Lapse of time has not caused conjectures to ecase, and etymologies 
have still continned to be offered. Tovelacque (L’ Avesta, Zoroastre 
et le Mazdéisme, p. 135 seq., Paris, 1880) enumerates various sug- 
gestions that have been made, including the Clementine vicum sidus 
given above and recorded by Barnabé Brisson, De Regio Persarum, 
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Principatu, p. S587, Argentorati, 1710 (orig. ed. Paris, 1590); or 
another interpretation as ‘friend of fire’ proposed by Henry Lord, 
Religion of the Pursees, p. 152, London, 1630 = p. 882 a, Churchill 
ed. London, 1782; ef. likewise UHerbelot, Bibliotheque orientale, art. 
‘ Zoroastre’; or, again (as stated on Parsi authority), a proposed 
significance, ‘bathed in gold,’ ‘melted silver, Zaer-sios, Zacrsivest, 
found in C. Le Brayn, Voyages en Perse et aux Indes orientules, 
il, p. 388. Most of these attempts are futile, as they were made 
without an. acquaintance with the actual Avestan form Zarabustra. 

The diseussion, by Anquetil du Perron (Zend-Avesta, i. Part 2, 
p. 2 seq., Paris, L771) is of interest because he knew Avestan, but 
his conjecture ‘Tuschter (astre) Wor? — connecting the name with 
Tishtrya—had little to recommend it. Kugéne Burnouf was the 
first who rightly saw ustra, “eamel,’ in the name and he explained 
Zurad-ustra as ‘fulvos eamelos habens* (Comm. sur le Yacna, pp. 12- 
14, Paris, 1833); but he afterwards gave ‘astre d'or’ (Notes, p. 166), 
see Brockhaus, Vendidad Sade, p. 861, Leipzig, 1850, and Windisch- 
mann, Zor, Stud. pp. 46-47, or earlier in Jen. Litt. Zt., 1834, ne. 
158, pp. 138-159. Ln the year 1855, Str Henry Rawlinson imade a 
guess that the name might be Semitic, Le. Zarathustra = Ziru-istar 
‘seed of Ishtar, descendant of Venus, JRAS., Gt Brit. and Ireland, 
xv. 227, 246 (ef. George Rawlinson, J/erodotus, vol. iii. p. 455). 
On the contrary Haug, Die fiinf Gathas, it p. 246, lbh. fi Nunde d. 
Morgentandes, Leipzig, 1860, suggested ‘ trefflicher Lohsiinger’ (ef. 
Skt. jaraé ‘praisiug’ + «tara superior’) but he afterwards aban- 
doned such a view. Lt was criticised also by Weber, Lit. C. BL, nr. 
28, p. 407 (1861), nr. 27, p. 647 (1868) = Ind. Streif. pp. 449, 466 
(1869). Also discussed by Mills, Zoroastrian Géathas, p. 426 seq. 
(1892-4). Another scholar (Lassen, I believe, if we may judge from 
Windischmann, Zor. Stud. pp. 46-47; Pott, ZDMG. xiii. 426 seq.) 
olfered ‘gold-smith’ (ef. Skt. hari + tvastur). Jules Oppert made 
Zoroaster ‘splendeur dor’? in his LZ’ Honover, le Verbe Créatenur de 
“Loroustre, p. 4, Axtrait des Ann. de Philos. Chrétienne, Jan., 1862. 

In the same year as Oppert (1862), Fr. Miller summarized a number 
of views that were current at the time and he explained zara6-ustra 
as ‘muthige Kamele besitzend’ (Zendstudien, i. 685-639, Sitzungshe- 
richte der Akademie, Dez., 1862, Wien, 1862 = transl. by Darab 
Peshotan Sanjana Geiyer’s Hastern Iranians, ii. 172 seq.). [But ef. 
Lit. Centralblatt, 1863, p. 614; and later Miller offers the bizarre 
snterpretation as 26ra-ustu ‘von der Geburt an Glick habend’ 
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(W2NM. vi. 264, Wien, 1892).} Spiegel proposed ¢ Kainele 
pemigend’ GSitzb. kyl. bayer. Akad. phil. el. p. 10, Jan. 5, 1867). In 
1871, the Spanish scholar Ayuso accepted the more or less familiar 
identification of part of the name with ‘star,’ as shown by his 
‘estrella de oro’ CHU Lustucdio de la Filoloyia, p. 180, Madrid, 1877) ; 
and he repeats the same view in his Los Pueblos iranivs y Zoroustro, 
p. 7, Madrid, 1874. 

Returning to France, it may next be noted that J. Darmesteter 
(Ormazd et Ahriman, p. 194, n., Paris, 1877) tivst proposed * zurat- 
wal-liu, comparative dezree of an adj. sigmfyme ‘rouge, couJeur 
Vor’; but he later suggests ‘aux chameanx jannes’? zcara@u-nustra, 
Le ZA. ii. Introd. p. 76, n., Paris, 1895; but on this see Barthol- 
omac, Ji. vi. Anz. p. 47. Ascoli once offered * caret-vasira ‘der 
bebauung des feldes zugewogen, zugethan?’? Deitrigqe 2. cql. Spr. v. 
211, 1868. More recently Casartelli Innted at ‘ploughing with 
samels? (cf. Skt. hela- plough’), Academy, vol. 81, p. 267, April 9 
1887. Other sugeestions have been made such as Paulus Cassel, 
explaining as ITebraie ‘Sternensoln’ (Zoroaster, sein Name wand sedne 
“eit, Berlin, 1886, cited from Glrundriss do tran. Philol, it. 40, n.). 
Brnnunhofer, Vom Pontus bis zn lidus, p. 147, Teipzig, 1890. 
Wern’s ‘Goldglanz’? (Aura-thustre) and Brodheck’s ‘Gold-stern? (evi- 
dently after Anquetil’s etymology, cf. Brodbeck, Zoroaster, p. 50, 
Leipzig, 1893) are noted by Rindtorff, Die Reliyion des Zarathustra, 
p. 13 (Weimar, 1897). . Wilhelm has also incidentally dealt with 
the subject of Zoroaster’s name in connection with the form 
ZoOpovcrys, Which is found in Ctesias, in Le Muséon, x. 569-571, 
Louvain, 1891. 


APPENDIX I 
ON THE DATE OF ZOROASTER? 


Presented to the American Oriental Socicty April 18th, 1895. 

[Reprinted from the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. xvn., 
pp. 1-22, 1806. A few slight additions which have been made are indicated by 
enclosing them in square brackets. Some trivial changes made for the sake of 
uniformity, and several unimportant corrections require no notice. | 


GREAT men are the children of their ave. Fleirs to the heritage 
of the past, they are charged with the stewardship of the posses- 
sions to be handed down to the future, Swioming up within 
themselves the influences of the times that call thei forth, stamped 
with the impress of their day, theiv spirit in turn shows its reflex 
upon the age that vives them bith. We read them in their age; we 
read their ave in thei. So ib is of the prophets and. saves, reheious 
teachers and interpreters, which bave been sinee the world began. 
The teaching of a prophet is the voice of the age im which he lives; 
his preaching is the echo of the heart of the people of his day. The 
era of a prophet js therefore not without its historic significance 3 1¢ 
Is an event that marks an epoch im the life of mankind. The age of 
most of the yvreat religious teachers of antiquity is comparatively 
well known; but wide diversity prevails with regard to the date at 
which fran’s ancient prophet Zoroaster lived and tanght; yet his 
appearance must have Jul its national significance in the land 
between the Indus and the Tigris; and the great religious movement 
which he set on foot must have wrought changes and helped to shape 
the course of events i the early history of [ran. The treatment of 
this question forms the subject of the present piuper.? 

’This paper forms a companion-piece to the present writer’s discussion 
of §Zoroaster’s Native Place? in /AOS. xv. 221-232. 

2 [Since the appearance of the monograph on the ‘Date of Zoroaster,’ 
which is here reprinted, the general subject of Zoroastrian ehropology has 
been ably treated by FE. W. West (SB. xivii. Introd. p. xxvii. seq.). 
Dr. West’s researehes confirin the results here obtained ; and he is in a 
position to define the date of Zoroaster still more preciscly, at least on the 
basis of tradition, as r.c. 660-583. His entire discussion should be read. 

. An extract from his chronological table is given in Appendix IIL. ] 
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The Avesta itself gives us no direct information in answer to the 
inquiry as to the date of Zoroaster. It presents, indeed, a picture 
of the life and times; we read accounts of King Vishtiispa, the 
Yonstantine of the Faith; but the fragments that remain of the 
sacred texts present no absolutely clear allusions to contemporary 
events that might decisively fix the era. The existing diversity of 
opinion with reference to Zoroaster’s date is largely due to this fact 
and to certain incongruitics in other ancient statements on the 
subject. ‘The allusions of antiquity to this subject may conveni- 
ently be divided into three groups :?— 


8 (The results of earlier investigators of the subject. Brisson, Stanley, 
Hyde, Buddeus, Prideaux, and others, as mentioned by Anquetil du Perrou, 
are practically included in his examination of the problem of Zoroaster's 
date. Anquetil’s treatise, tozether with Foucher’s previous inquiries into 
the subject, are accessible in Mleuker, Anhang zune ZA. i. Thi 1, pp. 324- 
374, and Thi. 2, pp. 55-81. They are of interest to the specialist. Cf also 
Spiegel, Avesta Uchersetzt, i. 48,n. The later bibliography of the subject 
is given below in the course of the investigation. ] 


I. First, those references that assign to Zoroaster [= erig. p. 2 
the extravagant date n.c. 6000. 
II. Second, such allusions as counect his name with the more or 
less legendary Ninus and the uncertain Semiramis. 
IfL. Third, the traditional date, placing the era of Zoroaster’s 
teaching at some time during the sixth century 3.c. 


All the material will first be presented wnder the headings A. L, 
A.IL, and A. TII.; then a detailed discussion of the data, pages 
16-19 = pp. 170-174, under the heading B; and, finally, a sum- 
mary of results, under the heading C, pages 19-22 = pp. 174-177. 


SYNOPSIS OF DIVISION A. 


A. I, Classical passages placing Zoroaster at 6000 B.c, 
a. Pliny the Elder. 
b. Plutarch. 
c. Scholion to Plato. 
d. Diogenes Laertius, 
e. Lactantius. 
f. Suidas. 
g. Georgius Syncellus., 
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A. II. Passages associating Zoroaster’s name with Semiramis and Ninus, 
a. Ctesias. 
b. Cephalion (Moses of Khorene, Georgius Syncellus). 
c. ‘Theom. 
d. Justin. 
e. Arnohius, 
f. Husebins, 
g. Orosius. 
h. Snidas. 
i. Snorra Tdda. 
js Bar ‘Ali, 


A. I. The native tradition as to Zoroaster’s date. 


a. Arti Viral. 
b. DBindahishn. 
ce. Albirant. 

d. Masta, 

e. ‘Vabari. 

f. The Dabistan. 
g. Jirdaust, 

h. The Mujmal al-Tawarikh and the Ulaina-i Islam. 
i, ‘The Chinese-Parsi era. 

j. Reports connecting Zoroaster and Jeremiah. 

k. Pahlavi Perso-Arabic allusions to Nebuchadnezzar, 
1 Aqmmiannus Marcellinas aud Eutychias. 

m. Nicolaus Damascenus, Porphyry, etc. 


A. DATA roR THE AGE OF ZOROASTER. 
A.I. Allusions placing Zoroaster at 6000 B.C, 


The allusions of the first group comprehend those classical 
references that assign to Zoroaster the fabulous age of u.c. 6000 or 
thereabouts.' These references are confined chiefly to the classics, 

and their chief claim to any consideration is that they 
(= orig. p. 3] purport to be based upon information handed down from 

udoxus, Aristotle, and Hermippus. Such extraords- 
nary figures, however, are presumably due to the Grecks’ having 
misunderstood the statements of the Persians, who place Zoroaster’s 
millennium amid a great world-period of 12,000 years, which they 
divided into cycles of 3000 years,? and in accordance with which 
belief Zoroaster’s fravashi had in fact existed several thousands of 
years. The classical material on the subject is here presented. 
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1S the gencral classieal statements of ‘5000 years before the Trojan 
war,’ or the like. although some variiunt readings 500 (for 0000) are found. 
The munber 5000 (6000) is, however, the correet one, 

2 According to the chronology of the Bindahishn 54, 7, Zoroaster appeared 
al the end of the ninth millennium: compare, West, Buadahish transl. 
SBE. vy. (149-151 notes ; Spiegel, Lranische Atterthamskunde, 1. 600-508 ; 
Windisechimann, Zoroastrische Studien, 147-160 5 alse Plutarch Js. ef Os. 47, 
Ocdranwos 5é€ Hot kata Tovs payous ava pépos TpigxiAta E77 Thy wey Kparecy, 
vTov && npareicbat Tay Oem, UAAa 6€ TpigXiAta paxerOat Kal moAenery Kal dvadven 
ra Tow éTépou Tév Erepoy’ TéAoS 6° amoAcimecOat Toy “Aldqy. 


(a) Pliny the Elder (a.p. 23-79), MIE 30. 2.1 [Whe 279, 288], 
eites the authority of Eudexus of Cnidus (b.c. 3868), of Aristotle 
(ie. 350), and of Termippus (e. ne. 250), for placing Zoroaster 
GOV00 years before the death of Plato or 5000 years before the Trojan 
war: Mudoans, qui inter saprentiae sectas Clarissd nun Uliless Taig we 
ean (arten meagicdmy dntcllegt voluit, Zoroastren hunc see milibus 
annvorun ante Platonis mortem fuisse prodidit; sie et lristotcles.  Her- 
mippus qui de tota ea urte diliqeutisstae sertpsil eb -viciens centum mila 
version a Zorodstre condita indieiLus quoque volicnditne CFs posites 
veplandei, praceeptorem, a quo testitutum decerel, eredidit Agonacen, 
ips vera quinque milibis dinorita ante Troianmmn bellim fuisse. 
Vor that reason apparently CN. 72 30. 2. LL) he speaks of Moses as 
living qultis milihus annvordia post Zoroastrem. But Pliny also ex- 
presses tnacertainty as to whether there was one or two Zoroasters, 
and he mentions a later Proconnesian Zoroaster: A. d1. 30. 2. 1 sine 
dubio lic (ars Mugica) ortu in Perside a Aoruusirve, ub titer wactores 
convenil, Sed unus hie fuertt, an postet eb alius, non satis conslat ; 
and after speaking of Osthanes, the Magian who accompanied Xerxes 
tu Greeee, he adds: (NW. AL 30. 2. 8.) diligentiores paulo ante hune 
(Osthanency ponmnt Aaroustrem alin Proconnesium.  Pliny’s Pro- 
connesian Zoroaster must have flourished about the seventh or sixth 
century. [See Appendix VY. § 4, below. ] 

(b) Plutarch Cap. Ist century), adopts likewise the saine general 
statement that places the prophet Zoroaster about 5000 years before 
the ‘Trojan war: ds. ef Os. 46 (ed. Parthey, p. 81), Zwpdacrprs (sic) 6 
Bayos, Ov TevTaKUTYLALoLS ETErL TOY TPULKOY yeyovévat mperBUTEpor inoTopovowy. 
[See Appendix V. § 6, below.] 

(c) The Scholion to the Platonie Aleihiudes 1. 122 (ed. Baiter, 
Orelli et Winckelinann, p. 918), makes a statement, in substance 
tantamount to the last one, as follows:  Zwpoderpys dpxatorepos 


efakiryitios ereow elvat Aeyerar WAdrwros. [See Appendix V.§1.] , 
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{= orig. p. 4) (d) Diogenes Laertius (A.p. 2d, 3d century), de Vit. 

Philos. Prooem. 2 (recens. Cobet, Paris, 1830, p. 1), 
sinularly quotes Hermodorus (8.c. 250%), the follower of Plato, 
as authority for placing Zoroaster’s date at 5000 years before the 
fall of 'Troy, or, as he adds on the authority of Xanthnus of Lydia 
(8.c, 500-150), Zoroaster lived 6000 years (some MSS. 600) before 
Xerxes. The text rans: dao 6 trav Mayo, av dpSa Zwpoarrpyy tov 
llépony, “Eppyodwpos ev & DlAaromxos év ro wept pabyparer dyviv eis THY 
Tpotas dAwow érn yeyovevat wevtaxiryitta’ FarOos 6€ 6 Avdds «is tiv 
Bépfou duiBacw dro tod Zwpodtertpov éaxuryidua goyot, Kal joer” abrov 
yeyovevat roAAods Tuas Mayous xara dudoyny, Ooraras Kat ’Aorpuppdyous 
Kai TwBpias xai Walaras, péype tas tov Wepudy im ’AXdeSardpov Kata- 
Avrews. [Ree Appendix V. § 15.] 

(e) Lactantius, Just. 7. 15, must have entertained some stuilar 
opinion regarding Zoroaster; for he speaks of Hystaspes (famous as 
Zorouster’s patron) as being an ancient king of Media long before 
the founding of Rome: f/ysfaspes quoque, qui fuit Medoram res 
antiquissimus . . . sublutioe tri ee orbe tinperiiam nomenque foma- 
nunt amulto ante pracfatus est, quam ila Troiuna gens conderetur 
(ef. Migne, Patrolog. tom. 6 and Windischmann, Zor, Stud. p. 259, 


(f) Suidas (10th century A.p.), s. v. Zwpousrpys, speaks of two 
Zoroasters, of whom one lived 500 (read 5000) years before the 
Trojan war, while the other was an astronomer of the time of Ninus 
— eyeveto 6€ rpo TOV Tpukov éreow qi. 

(g) Georgius Syneellus, Chronographia, 1. p. 147, ed. Dindorf, 
alludes to a Zoroaster as one of the Median muers over Babylon. 
Cf. Wincdischmann, Zor. Stud. p. 302, and Haug, af Lecture on Zoro- 
aster, p. 23, Bombay, 1865. On Syncellus’ citation of Cephalion, 
see next pave. 


A. II. Allusions associating Zoroaster’s Name with Semiramis 
and Ninus. 


Seeond to be considered is a series of statements which connect 
the name of Zoroaster with that of the more or less uncertain Ninus 
and Semiramis! These references also are confined almost exche 
sively to the classics, and the difficulty with them is that, in addi- 
tion to their general character, which bears a Jegendary coloring, 
they are based apparently upon a misinterpretation of the name 
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’Okudprys or its variants 1a fragment of Ctesias (discussed below), 
which has been understood as an allusion to Zoroaster. 


1The date of Semiramis, however, is regarded by Lehmann (Berliner 
Phitolog. Wochenblatt, Nr. 8, col. 200-240, 17 Febr. 1894, comparing Hdt. 
1. 184) to be about ».c. 800. 


(a) The authority of Ctesias (nc. 400) is quoted by Diodorus 
Siculus (A.b. Ist century) 2. 6, for the statement that Ninus with 
a large army invaded Bactria and by the aid of Semiramis gained 
a victory over King Oxyartes. See Fragments of the Persika of 
Ktesias, ec. Gilmore, p. 29. Instead of the name "Ogvaprys, the 
miauuscript variants show “Eyadprys, Xadprys, Zadprys. The last 
somewhat recalls the later Persian form of the name Zoroaster; and 
Cephalion, Justin, Husebius, and Arnobius, drawing 
on Clesias, make Zoroaster a Bactrian or the opponent — [:- orig. p. 3] 
of Ninus (see below); but ‘Oguaprys may very well be 
an independent name, identical as far as form goes with Av. 
nusyat-arela, Yt. 13. 128, and it is doubtless the better Greek reading. 
The other statements are here given as they sunilarly come into 
consideration with respect to Zoroaster’s native place. ‘They are: — 

(b) Jfragments of Cephalion (A.p. 120), preserved in the Arme- 
nian version of [usebius, Chron. 1. 43, ed. Aucher: a passage 
describes the defeat of Zoroaster the Magian, king of the Bactrians, 
by Semiramis: “ Incipio seribere de quibus et alii commemorarunt 
atque imprimis Hellanicus Lesbius Clesiusque Cnidius, deinde Herodo- 
dus HHalicarnassus Prinain Asiae tmperarunt Assyrii, ex quibus 
erat Ninus Beli (filius), euius regui aetate res quam plurimae celeber- 
rimaeque virtutes gestue fuerunt.’ Posteu his adictens profert etiam 
generationes Semiramidis atque (narrat) de Zoroastri Magi Bactriano- 
rum regis certamine ac debellutione a Semiramide: nec non tempus 
Nini LIT annos fuisse, atque de obitu eius. Post quem quum regnas- 
set Semiramis, muro Babylonem circumdedit ad eandem Jormam, qua 
a plerisque dictum est: Ctesia nimirum et Zenone ITerodotoque nec 
non aliis tpsorum posteris. Deinde etiaan apparatum belli Semirani- 
dis adversus Indos ciusdemque cladem et fugam narrat, etc. This 
statement is recorded by Georgius Syncellus (¢. a.v. 800), Chron., ed. 
Dind. i. p. 315: “"Apyouat ypadev, dd’ dv dAXow re euvnpdvevoay, Kal ra 
mpata EdXavixos te 6 AéoBios xat Kryoins 6 Kvidws, érecra “Hpddoros 6 
‘AXtkapvacets. 1d madadv rhs "Acias éBacidevray "Acavpior, tov dé 6 
hy? > 4 r) ' 

BiAou Nivos.” elf’ érayer yéveow Seuipdpews xai Zwpodorpov payov (MSS. 
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s 

Barov) era vf’ ris Nivov BauiAcius. pel” bv BaBvAdva, dycty, 7) Seuipapts 
éreiyive, TpOwov ws woAAOis AéAeKrar, Kryoia, Aor. (Miller, Actvwre), 
‘Hpoddrw Kal rots per’ abtovds* orparetqy te adris Kata Tov Svdav «at Array 
xk. 7. A. Cf. also Windisehmann, Zor. Stud. p. 303, Spiegel, Jerun. 
Alter. 1. 676-677 5 Miller, Frag. Hist. Gr. iii. 627. Furthermore, on 
the reputed work of the Armenian Moses of Khorene, 1. 16,see Gil- 
more, Atesias Persika, p. 30, n.3 Spiegel, Kran. Alter. 1.682; Windisch- 
mann, Zor. Stud. pp. dUI-805; Miller, Bray. fist. Gir wi. G27, v. 
a28; Langlois, Historiens de (alrménie, i. 45-175, Paris, 1867-1869. 
(‘The Armenian’ Thomas Arzrount associates Zuroaster’s name with 
Semiramis. Sce Appendix VI.] 


1 This mention of Herodotus mieht possibly be adduced as an argument 
that Herodotus was at least acquainted with the name of Zoroaster. 


(c) Again, Theon (a.p. 130 2), Progymuasmata 9, wept avyKpioens, 
ed. Spengel, Rhet. Gree. ii. p. 115, speaks of “ Zoroaster the 
Bactrian” in connection with Semiramis: Od yap  Topupts xpetrrwv 
éxti Kupou i) kal vai pa Ata Sepipapes Zopoarrpov tov Baxrpiov, 75) cvyyo- 
pyréov kal tO OjAv. Tod dppevos drdpeorepov evar. Cf. Windischinann, 
Zor. Stud. p. 290, Spiegel Kran. Alterthumsk. i. G77. [See Appen- 

dix V. § 8] 
[= orig. p. 6] (d) Justin (A.p. 120), in his epitome of Trogus Pom- 
petus’ Hist. Philippie. 1.1, distinctly makes Zoroaster 
the opponent of Ninus, and says that he was king of Bactria and 
a Magician: postremuim bellum ili fuil cum Zoroastre, rege Bactrian- 
orum, qui primus dicitur artes magtcas tavenisse et mundi principia 
siderumque motus diligentissime spectusse. [See Appendix V. § 10.) 

(e) Arnobius (A.p. 297), Adversus Gentes, 1.5, in like manner 
mentions a battle between the Assyrians and the Bactrians under 
the leadership respectively of Ninus and Zoroaster: tnter Assyrios 
et Buctrianos, Nino quondam Aoroastreque ductoribus. See Gilnore, 
Ktesias, p. 66. [See Appendix V. § 16.] 

(f) Eusebins (a.p. 300), Chron. 4. 35, ed. Ancher, has a like allua- 
sion: Zeroustres Magus rex Bactrianorum elarus habetur adversum 
quem Ninus dimicavit; and again (Windischmann, p. 290), Praepara- 
tio Evany. 10. 9,10, ed. Dind. L. p. 560, Nivos, xa@’ dv Zwpodetpys 6 
Mayos Baxtpiwv éBacirtevre, [See Appendix V. § 18.] 

(g) Paulus Orosius (5th century A.p.), the Spanish presbyter, of 
whose chronicle we have also King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon version, 
states that Ninus conquered and slew Zoroaster of Bactria, the 
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Magician. See Orosius, Old-English Teat and Latin Original, ed. by 
Henry Sweet (Karly Eng. Text Soc. vol. 79), p. 30-31: MNovissime 
Zoroastrem Bactrianorum regem, eundemque mugicac artis repertorem, 
pugna oppressum interfecit. Or, in Anglo-Saxon, and hé Ninus Soro- 
astrem Bactriana cyning, se citthe @rest manna drycreuftas, hé hine 
oferwann and ofsloh. 

(h) Suidas in his Lexicon (s. v. Zoroaster) assumes the existence 
of two Zoroasters (ef. p. 4 = p. 154), the second an astrologer: ’Agrpo- 
vows ert Nivov Bactiéns 'Acovpiov. [Appendix V. § 45.] 

(i) In the Snorra Edda Preface, Zoroaster is identified with Baal 
or Bel, ef. Jackson in 2240S8., March, 1894, vol. xvi. p. exxvi. [See 
Appendix VI] 

(j) In some Syriac writers and elsewhere an identification of 
Aoroaster with Balaum is recorded, for example in the Lexicon of 
Bar “Ali (ce. ap. 802), s. v. Bulaam, ‘Balaam is Zardosht, the di- 
viner of the Magians. See Gottheil, References to Zoroaster in 
Syriac and Arabic Lit. pp. 27, 50 n., 32 (Drisler Classical Studies, 
N. ¥., 1894). Sometimes he is only compared with Balaam. [An 
association of his name with Hain, Seth, and Abraham, is also found. ] 


A. III. The Native Tradition as to Zoroaster’s Date. 


Third, the direct Persian tradition comes finally into considera- 
tion, This tradition is found in the ehronological chapter of the 
Bindahishn, 34. 1-9, is supported by the Arta Viraf, 1. 2-6 [and 
Aat-sparam, 23. 12], and is corroborated by abundant Arabie allu- 
sions (Albiriini, Mastidi, ef al.). Lt unanimously places the opening 
of Zoroaster’s ministry at 258 years before the cra of Alexander, or 
272 years before the close of the world-conqueror’s dominion. 
According to these figures, the date of Zoroaster would fall between 
the latter half of the seventh century b.c. and the middle of the 
sixth century; his appearance in fact would be placed 
in the period just preceding the rise of the Achae- [= orig. p. 7] 
menian dynasty. This merits attention also in detail. 

(a) The Arta Virif 1. 1-5 in round numbers places Zoroaster 
three hundred years before Alexander’s invasion. Compare Haug 
and West, Arda Viraf, p. 141. ‘The pious Zaratusht made the reli- 
sion which he had received, current in the world, and till the end of 
300 years the religion was in purity and men were without doubts. 
But afterwards the aceursed Evil Spirit, the wicked one, in order to 
make men doubtful of this religion, instigated the accursed Alexan-, 
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der, the Riiman, who was dwelling in Egypt, so that he came to the 
country of Tran with severe cruelly and war and devastation; he 
also slew the ruler of Ivan, and destroyed the metropolis and empire,’ 
[Tho Zat-sparam 25. 12 likewise alludes to the fact that the religion 
remained undisturbed ‘until the 300th year ’]. 

(b) The Bindalishu chapter (ch. 34) ‘on the reckoning of the 
years’ (to which one MS. adds —‘of the Arabs’) more exactly com- 
putes the various millenniums that made up the 12,000 years of the 
great world-cycle recognized by the worshippers of Mazda. Tn this 
period the era of Zoroaster falls at the close of the first 9000 years. 
He is placed in reality at the beginning of the listoric period, if the 
long reigns attributed to Kai-Vishtésp aud to Vohiiman son. of 
Spend-dat (Av. Spenté-dita, N. P. Isfendiar), may with reasonably 
fair justice be explained as that of a ruling house. There seems at 
least no distinct ground against such assumption. [West also 
explains the fabulous length of 120 years for Vishtisp’s reign, or B.c. 
660-540, as representing a short dynasty — SBE. xlvi. Introd. 
§ 70]. The Bindahishn passage, 34. 7-8, in West’s translation (SBZ. 
v. 150-151) reads, (7) ‘ Kai-Vishtiisp, till the coming of the religion, 
thirty years, altogether a lundred and twenty years. (8) Vohi- 
man, son of Spend-dat, a hundred and twelve years; Himai, who 
was daughter of Vohiiman, thirty years; Dérai, son of Cihardazad, 
that is, of the daughter of Vohiiman, twelve years; Darai, son of 
Darai, fourteen years; Alexander the Riiman, fourteen years.’ 


Vishtasp, after coming of religion. . 2. 2. 1. 2. s « «© 90 
Vohiiman Spend-dit . . . . .. . . .. .. - 1d 
Hiaunai s e e a e % e a a s e a a ° » » eo a0 


Darai-t Cihar-azait oo... 1. 6 8 ew 8 ew ew we wh hw | CD 

Darai-l Davai 2. 1 1 7 1 wt we we hl el ehh whl lhl ele CG 

Alexander Riman .....-....e-+ «+ .. 4 

272 
The result therefore gives 272 years from ‘the coming of the 
religion’ until the close of the dominion of Alexander the Great, or 
258 years before the beginning of his power. A repeated tradition 
exists that Zoroaster was forty-two years old when he first converted 
King Vishtispa, who became his patron. If we interpret ‘the 
coming of the religion’ to mean its acceptance by Vishtéspa, we. 
must add 42 years to the number 258 before Alexander in order to 
. obtain the traditional date of Zoroaster’s birth. This would answer 
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to the ‘three hundred years before Alexander’ of the Arta Viraf. 
[f, however, we take the phrase ‘coming of the religion’ 
to mean the date of Zoroaster’s entry upon his ministry 
(as does West, SBE. v. 219), we must then add 30 
years, which was Zoroaster’s age when he beheld his first vision of 
Ormazd.+ [The latter view is the correct one as shown by West. It 
is worth remarking that as Zoroaster’s revelation and the ‘coming 
of the religion’ are placed in the thirtieth year of Vishtisp’s reign 
as well as of the Prophet’s life, both men accordingly would he 
represented as born in the.same year 1f we adopt an Oriental custom 
in dating a king’s accession to the throne from the day of his birth.] 
A calculation based upon the figures of this tradition would place 
Zoroaster’s birth 42 years + 258 years (= 300 years) before n.c. 330, 
the date of the fall of the Iranian kingdom through Alexander’s 
conquest; in other words it would assign Zoroaster’s birth to about 
p.c, 630. [But as West has shown (SBE. xlvii. §§ 53-54), there is 
an evident omission of 35 years in the reekoning; he accounts for 
this error and combines the items, 272 years of Bd. 34. T-8 with this 
date of Alexander’s death, ne. 323, and with the 30th year of 
Zvoroaster’s life in which the Revelation came, and he finds pb.c. 660 
as the traditional date of the birth of Zoroaster and of Vishtéasp’s 
accession. See below, Appendix TII.] According to the same tradi- 
tion the duration of the various reigns of the Kayanian dynasty 
would be about as follows [West’s corrected chronology now 

included]: — 


[= orig. p. 8] 


. Reigned Fictitious [yee correction, 

King. years. date #.c. nchuding 35 years. ] 
Vishtisp . 2. 2... we) «120 618-498 660-540 
Vohiman (Ardashir Dirazdast) . 112 498-386 540-428 
FIV se. ae ee i eee A eS 30 386-356 428-363 
DORE: +S. se. sg) SALE AY ie Zi A 12 doO—-d4-4 305-351 
Dardi-i Dirfi .. .... 14 344-330 351-337 


[Accession of Alexander tohis invasion ... . 337-331] 

The results would be somewhat altered if the computation be made 
according to lunar years or if a different point of departure be taken. 
The excessive lengths of the reigns of Vishtdisp and Vohiman seem 
suspicious and suggest round numbers unless we are to interpret 
them as comprising successive rulers; for example, in historic times, 
beside Hystaspes, the father of Darius, we have the names of two 
other Hystaspes, later connected with the ruling house of Bactria.' 
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4 
The historic reigns of the Achacmenians may be compared (ef. 
Stokvis, Manuel UListoire, p. 107). 


CNTMS 3-2. 2 4 oe & te eS «we See ee oe. See bB=5290 


CIDNVSOS: a. ce 8 “ha Ae ea Be oe 520-621 
PAHS Ds. ne Sl oe ee ee ae Be Se we. 521--485 
IWCTMOH? Veo 6. ert ee A ok: eS che es ee. 485-155 
Artaxerxes Longimanus .o. 0.0.0.0. 2.06. 46-42 
Davis: NOUMOS of. es Ss. ee Se ee Se Sw 425-105 
Artaxerxes Mnemon . . . . 0. + ee es 405-362 

Artaxerxes Ochus . 2. 0. 1. eu ew we 862-540 
[Arses] 20. ee ee eee ee ee 3410-337 
Darius Codomannus . . . . 6 8 ew eee voi—oaO 


Comparison may be made, as with West,? identifving the long reign 
of Vohtiman who is called Ardashir (Artaxerxes or Ardashir 
Dirazdast ‘the lone-handed’) with Artaxerxes Longunanus and his 
successors. Historical grounds throughout seem to favor this. For 
Hiundi, West suggests Parysatis as a possibility. The last two 
Dardis answer to Ochus and Codomanuus, and the reign of Jai- 
Vishtiisp ‘seems intended to cover the period from Cyrus to Xerxes? 
(West)? ‘There seems every reason to identify Vohtaman Ardashir 
Dirizdast with Artaxerxes Longimanus, according to the Bahman 
Yasht (Byt. 2. 17), as this Kayanian king ‘makes the religion 
eurrent 7m the whole world.” * One might be possibly tempted to 
regard the Vishtasp veign as representing the Bactrian rule until 
Artaxerxes, and assume that Zoroastrianism then became the faith 

of Persis.© This might account for the silence as to 
[= orig. p.9] the early Achaemenians and shed some light on the 

problem conecrning the Achaemenians as Zoroastrians ; 
but there seems to be no historic foundation for such assumption. 
Suffice here to have presented the tradition in regard to the reigns 
of the Kayanian kings as bearing on Zoroaster’s date and the tradi- 
tional 258 years before Alexander as the era of ‘the coming of the 
religion.’ 

1 See genealogical tables of the Achaemenidae in Stokvis, Manuel @ Tis- 
toire, de Généalogie, ef de Chronologie, p. 108 (Leide, 1888) ; Pauly, 2?eal- 
Eneyclopedie, article ‘ Achaemenidae’ ; Justi, Geschichte des alten Persiens, 
p. 15; franisches Namenbuch, p. 398-399 ; and Smith, Classical Dictionary, 
article * Hystaspes.’ 

2° West, Bundahish translated, SBE. v. 150 n., 198 n. 


8 De Harlez, Avesta traduit, Introduction p. cexxviii, thinks that the early 
Achaemenians were intentionally sacrificed. Spiegel, ZDMG. xlv. 203, 
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Wlentifies the first Daraii with Darius J., and belicves that. he was misplaced 
in the kingly list. This 1 doubt. 

4 West, Byt. transl, SBE. v. 199. [See also above, pp, 81-82. Consult 
J. Uf. Moulton in The Thinker, ii, 498-501. ] 

6 Dubeux, La Verse, p. 67, sharply separates the Oriental account of tho 
Persian kings from the historical account. 


(c) The sum of 258 years is given also by so eareful an inves- 
tigator as Albirtini (a.p. 973-1045). fis statements are based on 
the authority of ‘the scholars of the Persians, the Hérhadhs and 
Maubadhs of the Zoroastrians.’? In his Chronology of Ancient Nations, 
p. 17, J. 17 (transl. Sachau), is found a statement of the Persian view 
in regard to Zoroaster’s date: ‘from his (.e. Zoroaster’s) appearance 
til] the beginning of the ‘Mra Alexandri,? they count 258 years.’ 
Several tines he gives the reeeived tradition that Zoroaster appeared 
in the 80th year of the reign of Vishtisp. In another plaee, Chron, 
p. 196 (transl. Sachan), he gives further information in regard to 
Aovoaster’s time: *On the Ist Ramadan aa. 519 came forward [bn 
"ADi-Zakarriva. . 2. Uf, now, this be the time (Ze acu. 319 == Ap. 
JL) which Jdimdsp and Zaraidusht meant, they are right as far as 
chronology is concerned. For this happened at the end of the Era 
Alexandri 12-42, fe. 1500 years alter Zariduslit’ From this state- 
ment we may compute back to the year mc. 569 as a date when a 
prophecy is supposed to have been made by Zoroaster and Jamasp. 
Albiraint is not exhausted yet. In Chron. 121 (transl. Sachan), he 
says, we find the interval between Zoroaster and. Yazdajird ben 
Shapiir to he nearly 970 years” This gives the date about ue. 571 
if we count Yazdajird’s reign as a.p, 399-120. Furthermore the 
carefully constructed tables which Albirtint gives from various sourees 
are interesting and instructive, owing to their exact agreement with 
the reigns of the Kayanian kings as recorded in the Bandahishn. 


Thus, Chron. p. 112, 107-114 (transl. Sachan) : — 


Kai Vishtasp till the appearance of Zoroaster. . . . . 50 
The same after thatevent. . 2... . 3... . ee) 690 
Kai Ardashir Bahman (Vohiman) ...... .. 21212 
Khumint (Hima@i) . . 2. 2. we ee ee ee 80 
Dari oS te ee ew GS ea Ce AE Se 
Dari ben Dirk. 2 6 6 ek ee ee ew we we A UTE 


On p. 115 he contrasts these dates with those given by  [-= orig. p. 10] 
early occidental authorities. Finally, Chron. p. 82 
(transl. Sachau), the name of Thales is brought into connection with 


M 
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Zoroaster, cf. p. 169, n. 3 below. So much for the informationsfur- 
nished by Albiriint. 


1 Albiviini, Chronology of Ancient Nations, transl, and ed. by Sachau, p. 109, 

2 According to Albiriini, p. 32 (transl. Sachau) the ra Alexandri would 
date from the time when Alexander left Greece at the age of twenty-six 
years, preparing to fight with Darius. ; 


(d) Of somewhat earlier date but identical in purport is the state- 
ment found in Masidi’s Meadows of Gold, written in A.p. 943-944 (Ma- 
siidi died A.p. 957). Like the Bandahishn and like Albiriini, Masadi 
reports that ‘ the M veians count a period of two hundred and fifty- 
eight (258) years between their prophet Zoroaster and Alexander.’ ! 
He reiterates this assertion in Zndicatio ef Admonitio? by saying 
‘between Zoroaster and Alexander there are about three hundred 
years.’ Nearly the same, but not exactly identical figures, are found 
as in the Bindahishn, regarding the length of the reigns of the various 
Kayanian kings; Zoroaster 1s stated, 1s elsewhere, to have appeared 
in the thirtieth (30) year of Vishtasp’s reign and he dies at the age 
of seventy-seven (77) after having taught for thirty-five (35) years.® 
The statement that Zoroaster lived to the age of 77 years is also 
found elsewhere? What Masidi has to say on the subject of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s being a lieutenant of Lohrisp (Aurvat-aspa) and regard- 
ing Cyrus as contemporary with Bahman will be mentioned below, 
ag a similar statement occurs in the Dinkart (Bk. 5). [West, SBE. 
xlvit. 120.) 


1 Masiidi (Macondt), Les Prairies d'Or, Texte et traduction par Barbier 
de Meynard, iv. 107 ‘Les Mages comptent entre leur prophéte Zoroastre, 
fils d’Espiman, et Alexandre, unc période de deux cent cinquante-huit ans. 
éntre Alexandre, qu’ils font régner six ans, ect Pavénement d’Ardéchir, cing 
cent dix-sept ans ; enfin entre Ardéchir et Vhégire cing cent soixante-quatro 
ans... durégne d’ Alexandre & Ja naissance du Messie, trois cent soixante- 
neuf ans; de Ja naissance du Messic & celle du Prophéte cing cent vingt 
et un ans.’ Observe especially that Masiidi in Jndicatio et Admonitio, 
(p. 327-528) accounts for the intentional shortening of the period between 
Alexander and Ardashir. What he has to say on this subject is worth 
looking up in connection with SRE. v. 151 n. 

2 Masiidi, Le Lirre de PIudication et del Admonition (in Pratries @ Or, 
ix. p: 827), ‘ Zoroastre fils de Poroschasp fils d’ Asinman, dans |’ Avesta, qui- 
est le livre qui lui a été révélé, annonce que, dans trois cents ans, )’empire 
des Perses épronvera une grande revolution, sans que Ja religion soit détruite ; 
mnais gu’an bout de mille ans, empire et la religion périront en méme 

. temps. Or centre Zoroastre et Alexandre il y a environ trois cents ans; car 
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Zoroustre a para du temps de Cathistasp, fils de Cailohrasp, comme nous 
‘avons dit ci-devant.” See Masittdi, Aildah al-Tantlih, yp. 90 seq., ed. de 
Goeje, Leyden, T80L. Compare also Gottheil, déefercnces to Zoroaster, p. 8d 
(in Drisler Classical Studies, New York, 1801); [and Le Liéere de 0 sleertisse- 
ment, traduction par B.C. de Vaux (Société Asiatique), p. 140, Paris, 12896], 

3 Mastidi, Prairies Or, it. p. 125, el. Barhier de Meynard, + Youstasf 
(G ustasp) récna apres sov pere (Lohrasp) ct résida & Balkh. il était sur Je 
trone depuis trente ans, lorsque Zeradecht, fils d? Espinidain 
se préscnta devant Jur... (p. 127). Youstasf régna cent — [= orig. p- 13] 
vingt ans avant dadopter la religion des Mages, puis il 
mourut. La prédication de Zeradecht dura trente-cinig ans, et. il mourut 
ficé de soixante et dix-sept ans. Phe detailed reigns (Masfdi, op, eit. ii. 
126-J29) are Vishtasp 120 years, Balnnan 112, Wiimar 30 Cor more), Dara 
12, Dari son of Dara 50, Alexander 6 (cf. vol. iv. p. 107 « Mexandre, qu'ils 
font régper six ans’). The latter would answer pretty nearly to the com- 
monly received yerrs of Alcoxander tn Persia, m.c. 580-525. Observe that 
the years of the last three reigns vary somewhat fron. the Biandahishn. 
Dedueting from Vishtisp’s reizn the 30 years till Zoroaster appeared and 
counting simply to the coming of Alexander, the resulling 274 years would 
place Zoroaster’s appearance at boc. GOA or, if 4d2 years old at the time, his 
birth at n.c. G46. [sce now West's corrcetion which gives ne. 660.) But 
notice that instead of 274 years as herc, Masti clsewhere says ( Prairies 
@ Or, iv. 106, quoted above) there were 258 years between Zorouster and 
Alexander, 

+ Be, Dinkart, Bk.'7. 6.17 (communication from West) and in the Rivéyats. 


(e) The period at which the Arabie chronicler Tabari (died a.p. 
925)! places Zoroaster iv his record of Persian reigns, is practically 
Wentical with the preceding in its results, although he occasionally 
differs in the length of the individual reigns, e.g. Bahman 80 years 
(although he mentions that others say 112 years), Hiimal about 20 
years, Dari 25 years. He tells also of a tradition that makes of 
Aoroaster one of the disciples of Jeremiah. The latter, according 
to the generally accepted view, began to prophesy about n.c. 626. 
These points will be spoken of again below. 


1Sce Zotenberg, Chronique de Tahari, traduite sur la version persane 
@ Abou-Ali Mohammed Bel'ani, tome i. 491-508, Paris, 1807. 


(f) The Dabistin (translated by Shea and Troyer, i. 806-309) nar- 
rates that the holy cypress which Zoroaster had planted at Kishmar 
in Khorassin [1 formerly wrongly read Kashmir] and which was 
cit down by the order of Mutawakkal, tenth khalif of the Abbas- 
sides (reigned a.v. 846-860), had stood ‘fourteen hundred and fifty 
years (1450) from the time of its being planted, to the year 232 of 
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the Hejirah (a.p. 846),’ If these years be reckoned as solar years, 
according to the custom of the ancient Persians, and counted from 
the beginning of Mutawakkal’s reign, the date of the planting of 
the cypress would be p.c. 604; but if reekoned according to the 
lunar calendar of the Mohammedans (i.c. equivalent to 1408 solar 
years), the epoch would be nc. 562." The former date (8.c, 604) 
reals the reekoning of Mastidi alluded to above, on p. 10 [= p. 162]. 
The event of the planting must have been an occasion of special 
moment; from a reference to the same in Pirdausi (trauslation by 
Mohl, iy. 294-295, Paris, 1877), the conversion of Vishtispa is  per- 
haps alluded to. [£ the conversion of Vishtispa really be alluded 
to, 42 years must be added to give the approximate date of Zoro- 
aster’s birth. Perhaps, however, some other event in the prophet’s 
life is commemorated? In any case the results lead us to the latter 
purt of the seventh century p.c. and the tirst part of the sixth century. 
[See now above, p. 80.] 


1 See the enlenlation [of Anquetil du Perron, in Weuker, Auk. wm ZA, 
1 Thi. 1. pp. 346-547, and of Shea and ‘Troyer, Dabistin, 

[s:orig. p. 12] trensladed, i. 308, n., Paris, 18-63 and Mirkhond's TZistory of 
the Karly Wings of Persia, transl. Shea, p. 281-282, London, 

152. According to KE. Roth, * Zoroastrische Glaubenslehire ? in Geschichte 


unserer dhendiindischen Philosophie, i. 850, the era of the eypress is ra, 
o00. This is alopted by Floiel, Cyrus und Herodot, p. 15, 18 (Leipzix, 


(X81). [On Kishmar consult also Vullers, Fragmente, p. 113), 

2 In ease the 1450 years be reckoned back from the date of Mutawakkal's 
death (a.p, 869) instead of from the beginning of his power, the numbers 
would be respectively u.c. 500 (if solar), or p.c. 648 (if lunar). 


(g) The figures of the chapter-headings in the Shah Namah of Fir- 
dausi (A.p. 010-1020) likewise place the opening of Vishtaspa’s 
reign aft about three hundred years before Alexander’s death.! 


1¥irdusii Schahname, ed, Vullers-Landauer, iii. p. 1495 seq. See aiso 
Shea and ‘Troyer'’s Dahistdn, Introd. i. p. Ixxxvi and p. 380. Consult the 
chapter-beadings of the reigns in Mohl’s translation of Firdausi, vols. iv.-v. 
Observe that Baliman is assigned only 99 years instead of the usual 112; 
the duration of Vishtaspa’s reign is given in Mohl, vol. iv. 587, ‘cent vingt 
ans? in harmony with the usual tradition. 


(a) The Persian historical work, Mujmal al-Tawarikh (A.m. 520 
=: A.D, 1126)," following the authority of the Chronicle of the Kings 
of Persia, brought from Farsistan by Bahram, son of Merdanshab, 
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Mobed of Shapur, enumerates 258 years befure Alexander. The 
Ulamd-1I Islim counts three Jiondred.? 


1 Sec Katraits du Modjnel al-Terarikh, relatifs a Uhistoire de la Verse, 
traduits du persan, par Jules Mohl (Journal Asiatique, tome xi. pp. 156, 
288, 820, Paris, 1841). 

2Cfh op. cit. p. 200. The author acknowledges indebtedness also to 
Hamzah of Isfahan, Tabari, and Firdaust. His chronology may be deduced 
from pp. 380-359 of the work cited ; it runs, Lehrasp 120 years, Gushtasp 
120 years, Baliman 112, Wiimai 50, Dirab 12 [or 14], Dara son of Darab 14 
for 16], Alexander 14 [or 28]. Observe the alternative figures in the case 
of the last three numbers. | 

According to Réth, Geschichte unserer ahendlindischen Philosophie, i 
O01, the author of the Mujmal al-Tawirikh places Zoroaster 1700 years 
before his own time; ou this ground RG places the death of Zoroaster at 
B.c. 522, and is fatal by Floigh, Cyrus uad Herodot, p.18. Cf Kleuker’s 
“Acnd- Avesta, Anh, Bd. i, Theil 1, p. 347. 

3See Vullers, Mragmente iiber Zoroaster, p. 58. 


(i) Interesting is the fact noticed by Anquetil du Perron, that a 
certain religious seet that immigrated into China a.p. 600 is evi- 
dently of Zoroastrian origin and that these believers have an era 
which dates approximately from nc. 5593 this date Anqnetil 
regards as referring to the time when Zoroaster left his home and 
entered upon his mission—a sort of Iranian Hejirah. 


See Anquetil du Perron quoted by Kleuker, Anhaung zum Zend-Avesta, 
Bd. i. Thi. 1, pp. 849-351; cited also by Shea, Mirhond’s History, p. 282, 
and by Roth in Gesehichte abendlind, Philosophie, i, 853 and note 566, and 
followed by Floigl, Cyrus und Merodut, p. 18. 


(j) Similar in effect as far as concerns the period at which they 
place the prophet, although of doubtful value or other- 
wise to be explained, are those Syriac and Arabic — [= orig. p. 13] 
reports which connect the name of Zoroaster with Jer- 
emah and which make him the latter’s pupil or even identify him 
with Baruch the scribe of Jeremiah.’ Presumably this association 
is due to confusing the Arabie form of the name Jeremiah Araiak 
with Zoroaster’s supposed native place Urmiah (Urumiyah).? 


1(a) ‘The Syro-Arabic Lexicon of Bar Babli (about a.p. 963) s.v. 
Kasdma (divinator) : ‘Divinator, like Zardosht, who people say is Baruch 
the Scribe; and because the gift of prophecy was not accorded to him he 
went, astray, journeyed to [other] nations and learned twelve tongues.’ Cf. 
Payne-Smith, Thesuurus Syriacus, col, 3704, 
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(8) Also Bishop Ishédad of Hadatha (about a.p. 882), commentary on 
Matth, ji. 17. Some say that he (Zoroaster) is the same as Baruch the pupil 
of Eranya (Jeremiah), and that because the gift of prophecy was denied 
hint as phad been] his wish, and because of that bitter exile and the sack 
of Jerusalenn and the ‘Temple, he became offended (or angry) and went 
away among other nations, Jearned twelve languages, and in them wrote 
that vomit of Satan, Le. the book which is called Abhbasta.? Cf. Gottheil, 
References to Zoroaster, p. 29. 

(y) Identically, Solomon of THilat Chorm about a.n, 1222), Book of the 
Bee, * this ZAraidosht is Baruch the seribe,’ p. 81 seq., ed. Budge (Anecdota 
Oxonicnsia), also bE. Kuhn, Hine gorcustrisehe Propheceiunyg in ehristlichein 
Getande CFesteruss au Re. von Roth, Stuttgart, E805, p. 279). Comusalt 
especially Gottheil, References to Zoroaster (Drisler Classical Studies, New 
York, [80-). 

(8) ‘Pabari (died a.p. 025) likewise notices the association of Zoroaster 
With Jeremiah. According to him + Zoroaster was of Palestinian origin, a 
servant to one of the disciples of Jeremiah the prophet, with whom he was 
a favorite, But he proved tresxeherous and faise to him, Wherefore God 
eursed him, mud he beeame Jeprons. He wandered to Adarbaijin, and 
preached there the Magian religion. From there he went to Bishtiisn 
(Vishtaspa), who was in Balkh. Now when he (Zoroaster) had eome 
before hin, and preached his doctrine to him, it caused hin to marvel, and 
he compelled his people tu aecepe it, and put many people to death on its 
account, Then they followed it (the relizion),  Bishtisp reigned one bun- 
dred and twelve (112) years” Gottheil, References lo Zoroaster, p. 37. 
see also Chronique de Taburi tradaite par WW. Zotenbere, top. 400. [In 
the story of the leprosy can there be some reminiscence of Tlisha’s servant 
Gebazi, who was cursed with leprosy for falscheod after the cleansing ol 
Naaman? See Ul, Kings, ve. L-27 and compare sara‘uth, p. 30 above, and 
Hyde, p. ol. | 

(e) The stune general statements of Tabari are repeated by [bn al-Athir 
(ath century) in his Awd) al-Namil ft al-tdartkh. See Gottheil, Jefer- 
ences to Zorvaster, p. 3. 

(CC) Once the Syrian Gregorius Bar ‘Ebhraya Abulfaraj (e. acp. 12650) 
calls Zoroaster a disciple of Elijah Quistake for Jeremiah ?), see Gottheil, 
References to Zoroaster, p. 32. 

(y) Similarly the Arab historian Abu Mohammed Mustapha ealls Zoroaster 
a disciple of vir (Mzra), see Wyde, dist. Relig. veeterum Persarvum, p. 819. 

“So suggested by de Sacy, Notices et rtraits des Manuscrits de la Bibl. 
du oi, ti, 319, see Gottheil, References to Zoroaster (Drisler Classical 
Studies, p. 30 n.). (Anquetil du Perron’s view was, that this is owing to 
an unwillingness to attribnte to the Persians a prophet of their own, with- 
out Semitic influence ; see his paragraph in Kleuker, Aah. zum ZA. i. Thi. 
1, p. 841. This is no doubt also time. See likewise p. 30 above. ] 


(k) Pointing to a similar era are the Pahlavi (Dinkart Bk. 5. and 
Mik.) and Perso-Arabie allusions to Nebuchadnezzar as lieutenant 
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of Vishtasp’s predecessor, Lohrasp, and of Vishtisp himself as well 
asof his successor Bahman (Voliiman). [See also above, p. 91, n. 2.] 
In the same connection Cyrus’s name is joined with Vishtasp and 
Bahinan.? 


* 4a), According to Tabari (10th century a.p.) and Masiidi, [= orig. p. 14] 
Nebuchadnezzar was licutenant successively under Lohrasp, 
Vishtasp, and Bahman ; the tradition regarding Lohrasp’s taking of Jernsa- 
lem is found in the Pahlavi Dinkart Bk. 5 and Mainoe-i Khirat 27. 66-67, 
transl. West, SBA. xxiv. 66. Tabari (or rather the Persian version of the 
latter by Bel'ami) gives two different versions of the story (see Chronique 
de Tabari, traduite sur la version persane de Belami par MW. Zotenberg, 
vol. i, pp. 491-507, Paris, 1867), and (Tabari op. cit. p. 503) the return otf 
the Jews to Jernsalem is placed in the 70th year of Bahmiun. Sicns of con- 
fusion are evident. So also in Mirkhond (15th eentury a.p.) who in his 
historv repeats Tabari’s statement with reference to Nebuchadnezzar and 
Lohrasp, and makes Cyrus a son of Lohriasp although he is placed in the 
reign Of Bahman, He regards Bahman (Yohiiman) as a conteniporary of 
Hippocrates (a.c, 460-357) and Zenocrates (a.c. ov6-3141) which would har- 
monize properly with the traditional dates above given (pp. 8 pp. Lod- 
160) for Bahman’s reign. See Shea, Wirkhond'’s Uistory, pp, 204, 203, 843). 

(8) Masiidi is worth consulting on the same point, especially in respect 
to certain presumed relations between the Persinus aud the Jews. See 
Barbier de Meynard, Wacoudi Les Prairies @ Or, ii. 119-128. 


(1) At this point may be mentioned two other allusions that plaec 
Zoroaster’s activity in the sixth century before the Christian era, 
although the former of these rests upon the identification of the 
prophet’s patron Vishtispa with Hystaspes the father of Darius. 
The tirst of these allusions, that given by Ammianus Marcellinus 
(oth century aA.p.),! directly ealls Vishtispa (Ilystaspes) the father 
of Darius, although Agathias (6th century A.p.)* expresses uncertainty 
on this point. The second allusion is found in Iutychius, the 
Alexandrine Patriarch, who makes Zoroaster a contemporary of 
Cainbyses and the Magian Smerdis,’? a view which is shared by the 
Syrian Gregorius Bar ‘Ebhraya Abulfaraj (c. a.p. 1250)* [and by the 
Arab chronologist al-Makin °}. 


1 Ammian. Marcell. 28. 6. 82, Magiam opinionin tnsignium auctor amplis- 
simus Plato, Machagistium esse verbo mystico ducet, dirinorum incorruptissi- 
mum cultum, cuius scientiae sacculis priscis multa ex Chaldaeorum arcanis 
Bactrianus addidit Zoroastres, deinde Hystaspes rex prudentissimus, Darti 
pater. The general opinion is that ‘saeculis priscis’ is allowable in consid- 
eration of the thousand years that separated Zoroaster and Ammianus, 
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and assuming that Ammianus understood Zoroaster and Hystaspes to be 
Drirua saws cf. Kleuker, Anhang zune Hend-Avesta, Bad. i. Thi. 1, p. 3384, 

2 Aguthias 2. 24, Zwpodetpov toi "Opudadews . . . obros 5 5 Zwpoddos, Hrat 
Zapddsns -— Sirrh yap em adr¢g 7 enwvupla — drnvira pev heuace thy apxhy, kal rods 
vdémous eGeTa, ovK verti capes Stayvova:. Wépoa 5€ abrow of viv émt ‘Tordomew, 
oftw Si Te awAws pact yeyovevat, ws Alay dupvyvoetoda, ral oti elvat pabe'r, 
wétepov Aapelav warhp elre kal &AXos ovTOS brApxer ‘Taraorns. [See uappendix 
V.§ 355.) 

8 Putychii Patriarchae Alexandrini Annales. Mustr, Selden, interpr. E, 
Pocock. Oxon, 1658, pp. 262-262, Mortuo Cyro Dario Babelis rege, oak 
ipsuoe dmpercueté filius ipsius Nambysus daros novem: post quem Samardinus 
Mugs anna, unum, Hie, Magus coynominatus est quod ipsius tempore 
Noruerit Persa quidam Zaradasht (ential: BF qul Magorum reliqtonem 
condidit aedihus iyni dedicatus. Post ipsian reqnuecit Dara primus, annos 
eiginti, Post lion Artechshast Long ines Copronindes Annos vtqTuur 
quattwor, Ou this authority Floigl, following Roth, wishes to assign the 
year of Zoroaster’s death to rc. 422, ef. Cyrus und Terodot, p. 18, and 
Roth, Geschichte aus. ahendldnd, Philosophie it. 85. 

t Bor ‘Ebhraya, clralie Chrontcon, p. 83, ed. Salhani, Beirut, 1890 (eited 
by Gottheil, Referernces to Zoroaster, p. 32). “In those days (of Cambyses) 
caine. Zaradowat chief of the Magian sect, by birth of Adarbaijin, or, as 
some say, of AthGr (Assyria). Tis reported that le was one of Elijalv’s (1) 
disciples, and he informed the Persians of the sign of the birth of Christ.’ 

baa Seo Hyde Hist. Relig. cel. Pers. pp, 028-529. | 


| " (m) Finally two. other allusions are here added for the sake of 
cout letcness,, as they have been interpreted as pointing to the fact 
tha Zoreaster Av@gggbout.the sixth century b.c. There seems to be 
‘nothing in then, however, to compel us to believe that Zoroaster is 
regarded as living only a short time before the events to which they 
allude. ‘he tirst is a passage in Nicolaus Damascenus (Lst century 
Bo), Who represents that when Cyrus was about to burn the unfort- 
unate Crousus, his attention was called to Zapodaerpov Asya, which 
forbade that fire should be detiled.’ The second itein of information 
is found in such references as represent Pythagoras as following 
“Zovoaster’s coetrines.?  Tastly, the association of Zoroaster’s uame 
with that of Thales, by Albiriint, has been noted above. 





1 Nicolaus Damascenus Fragin. 63, Ailler Fragin. Hist. (fr. iii, 409 Seluare 
Saudvia, evemirre, Kal of re TiS SeBUAAns xpnopol TA Te Zwpodarpov Adyra eloret. 
Kpotcoy pev oop eBowr ere peAdov } wddar owlew. . . . Tév ye why Zwpodorpny 
Tléprat am’ éxelvov Sietrav, wire vexpovs xalew, phr’ BAAws pualverw wip, xal 
adda ToDTO KaBecTHs Td vduirov TéTe BeBatwodueva. (Latin version) Persas 
... religio ac metus dictin incessit: Sibyllae quoque vaticinia ac Zoroa- 
stris oracula tn mentem ventebant. Ltaque clamitabant, multo, quam anted, 
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contentius, ut Croesus servaretur. .. . At Persae exinde sanxerunt jucta 
praccepla Zoroastris, ne cadavera eremare neque iqnen contaminare post- 
hac leeret, quod quam apud eas ex vetert tustiluto obltinutssel, dim nuyis 
confrnacveriint Ci, de Warles, cleesta drududt, Introd. pp. Xliv, ixvit. 

2 "The principal references are to be found in Windischmann, Zurvastrische 
Studien, pp. 260-264, 274, from whose work they are taken, Several of these 
allusions mention Poraaster* sn inuue directly 5 in others we may infer it, since 
Pythagoras is made a student of Ghe Magi, whom classieal antiquity regards 
as the exponents of Zoroaster’s teaching. Such allusions are: (#2) Cieero, 
de Pin, 0. 29, ipse Pythagoras et seep lustravil et Persarwn Muayos 
adit; (B) Valerius Maxiinus & 7 extern, 2, dade ad Persas profectus mae 
gun eractissimae prudentiae se Parmer dradidit; (y) Plmy, V./L 30. 2.9, 
Pythagoras, Biupedocles, Democritus, Plato ad hane Oneagieen) ear 
navigavere ; (6) Porphyrius, Vita Pythag. 41, érel xual roti Jeol, @s wapa TaY 
Md;wy érvyOdvero, by ‘Qpoudinv nudoiow exetvac; and Vita Pythag. 12, vy re 
BaSvaAw@rvie tuts 7? GAA XadSalos cuveyéverto wal apis ZaSparov [Zitpatoy, 
Nauck] (Zoroaster?) adixera; (e) Plutarch, de auimae procr. in Timace 
2. 2, Zaparas O Tvbaydpev Gi8aocKnado0s; (C) Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromata, 
1, p.007 (atl Potter) Zepaderpny 3¢ Tov Mayor thy Tlepany 6 Wudaydpas eChAw@oer 
(MS. eShaAwoey), cf. Cyrilus, adi. Jal. 3, p. 87, where Pythagoras is called 
mardpiotos CyAwrjs OL Zoroaster; (7) Suidas s.v. Pythagoras, Mvéaydpas* 
ovTus Heovae--- Zepytes tov meyou (1S it Zoroaster ?); (#) Apuleius Florid. 
p. 19 (ed. AMID.) santé qui Pythagoram aiuut co temporis inter captives” 
Cambysae regis Aeqyplum cumin adecherctur, doctures habuisse Pers n. 
magos ac praecipue Aoroastrem omnis divint arcandé cnciscitl;( (1). in. 
Lucia’s Didlogue Menippus, § 6, p. 463, the Babylonian Magi, ATG: he ‘pupils 
and successors of Zorvaster pot . . . ote éy BaBvAdra ea@dvra Sandiival TLVOS 
tav Miywr Trav Zwpadatpov pabntar «at diadéxay. Also some others, : 

[? See p. 161 above. The particular paxsagag@hohe'in whidh Albirini dis- 
cusses the various possibilities as to the date of Thales. . He adds that ‘if 
he (ic. Thales) lived at the time of Kal Kubadh, he stands near to Zoro- 
aster, who belonged to the sect of the Harranians’ (Chron. p. 382, 1. 16, 
transl. Sachau). | 


B. Discussion or THE DATA. 


The material above collected presents most of the [= orig. p. 16] 
external evidence that we have in regard to the age at 
which Zoroaster lived. We are now prepared for a more compre- 
hensive view of the subject, for a discussion of the data in hand, 
for a presentation of certain internal evidences that need to be 
brought out, and for arguments and possible deductions. Several 
points immediately suggest themselves for comment. 

First, in discussing the classical allusions above presented, one is 
justified from the connection in assuming that such allusions as are 
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made to the name of Zoroaster as a religious teacher or sage, all 
refer to the one great prophet of ancient Iran. Noaccount, I think, 
need therefore be taken of such views as assume the existence of two 
or of several Zoroasters, belonging to different periods in the world’s 
history. Such a view was held by Suidas (s.v. Zorvastres) and was 
evidently earlier shared by VPliuy;' it met with acceptance “also 
among some of the old-fashioned writers in more recent times ;? but 
there is no real evidence in its favor, and it is duc to au attempt to 
adjust the discrepancy existing in classical statements with regard 
to Zoroaster’s date. History knows of but one Zoroaster. 


1Pliny N. JF. 30.2. 1. sine dubio illic orta (ars Magica) in Perside a 
Aoroastre, ut inter anctores conrtenit. Sed unis hie fuerit, an postea et alius, 
non sutis constut. Jie adds a little Jater (50. 2. 8) diliventiores paulo ante 
hunce (i.e. Osthanem) Zoreastrem alium Proconnesium. 

2ii.e. Kleuker (quoting the Abbé Foucher), Ankang zum Zend-Avesta, 
Bd. i, Thi. 2, p. 68-81. 


Second, among the three dates which may be deduced from the 
material above collected and which are summarized on p. 2 [== p. 152), 
we are justified upon reasonable grounds, [ think, in rejecting the 
excessively early date of n.c. 6000 or thereabouts. The explanation 
above offered to account for the extravagant figures seems satis- 
factory enough. 

Third, such dates as might be arrived at from the sporadic allusions 
that associate the name of Zoroaster with Semiramis and Ninus, 
with Nimrod and Abraham, or with Baal, Bel, Balaam, as above dis- 
cussed, have little if any real foundation. In each instance there 
seem to me to be reasonable grounds for discarding them. 

There remains finally a comparatively large body of material that 
would point to the fact that Zoroaster flourished between the latter 
part of the seventh century and the middle of the sixth century 
before the Christian era. The material when sifted reduces itself: 
first, to the direct tradition found in two Pahlavi books, Bindahishn 
and Art& Viraf, which places Zoroaster’s era three hundred years, 
or more exactly 258 years, before Alexander’s day; second, to the 

Arabic allusions which give the same date in their 
[= orig. p.17]_ chronological computations and which in part lay: 

claim to being founded upon the chronology of the 
Persians themselves;! third, to similar allusions elsewhere which 
place Zoroaster at about this period. 
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1 Compare Afbirani, Chronology of Ancient Nations, p. 109, 112 (transl. 
Sachau) ; and the Afodjmel al-Tewarikh, p. 142, 320, 580 (traduit Moh, 
Journal <Asiatique, xi. 1841), stating that the account is based on the 
Chronicle of Mobed Bahram. 


Certain objections may be raised to a view based upon this mate- 
rial last given. 

First among these objections is a claim often urged, that the tra- 
ditional date rests upon an erroneous identification of Vishtaspa 
with Tystaspes the father of Darius. I cannot see, from the allu- 
sions or elsewhere, that the Persians made any such identification ; 
the impression gained from the material presented is rather in fact 
to the contrary; one may recall, for example, how widely different 
the ancestry of Vishtaispa is from the generally received descent of 
Hystaspes the father of Darius (a point which Floigl and Roth 
secin to have overlooked). It was only the classical writer Amuni- 
anus Marcellinus who, in antiquity, made any such identification. 
The point has already been sufficiently dealt with above, p. 14 
[= p. 167, and West now also treats it in like manner —SBE. xlvii. 
Introd. § 70}. 

A. second objection may be brought on the plea that the tradi- 
tional date (7th to middle of 6th century p.c.) would not allow of 
the lapse of sufficient time to account for the difference in language 
between the Gaéthas and the Old Persian inscriptions and for certain 
apparent developments in the faith. Furthermore, that a longer 
period of time iust be allowed to account for the difference 
between the fixed title Auramazda, ‘Opopacdys, current in western 
Persia in Achaemenian times, and the divided form of the divine 
name Ahura Mazda (or Ahura alone and Mazda alone) as found in 
the Avesta, especially in the Zoroastrian Gaéthds. This poimt has 
been noticed in the interesting and instructive paper of Professor 
Tiele, Over de Oudheid van het Avesta, p. 16,' who comes to the 
result that Zoroastrianism must have existed as early as the first 
half of the 7th century n.c.2~ If we accept, as I believe we should, 
the theses that Vishtaéspa ruled in eastern Iran, and that, although 
Zoroaster was a native of Adarbaijan, the chief scene of his religious 
activity was eastern Iran,? and that the faith spread from Bactria 
westwards,’ I cannot see that these arguments militate against the 
traditional date under discussion. Dialectic differences between the 
Ractrian region and Persia Proper would sufficiently account for 
arguments based on language alone. This, added to national and 
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individual differences, might well account for the fixed form of the 
name zturamazda among the Achacmenians as contrasted with the 
Avestan form. Who can say how rapidly the creed spread from 
the east to the west and what changes consequently im a short time 
may have resulted? New converts in their zeal are often more rad- 

ical in progressive changes than first reformers.  Per- 
[=orig. p.18] sis, with its original difference in dialect, may in 

short time have developed the single title cluramuzda 
from safhura Mazda as watchword of church and state. See also 
note, p. 20, top [= p. 174]. 

‘ 


1 Reprinted from the Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Weten- 
schappen, Afdeeling Leilerkunde, sde Reeks, Deel xi. 564-580, 

2Tiele’s little work areues admirably for the antiquity of the Avesta as 
opposed to Darmesteter’s views for the lateness of the Gathiis. [wish I 
could be convinced by Professor Tiele (p. 19) that the names of the Median 
kings, Phraortes (fravaii), Kyaxares (uvatiutara), Deiokes (*dahyuku) as 
well as Eparna, Sitiparna of the early Esarhaddon inscription (explained as 
containing Araronah, ‘ glory’), are due to concepts originated by Zoroaster 
aud are not merely marks of beliefs which Zoroastrianism inherited directly 
from existing Magism. ‘The name of Darius’s contemporary Khsathrita 
(Bh. 2,15; 4. 19, Bh. e. 6) is not so important for the argument. I con- 
fess I should like to place Zoroaster as early as the beginning of the 7th 
century. The earlicr, the better, [On Phraortes viewed as a Zoroastrian, 
compare more recently, Justi, in Preuss. Juhrbiicher, Bd. 88, p. 258; 
Grundriss a. tran, Philol. ii. p. 411.) 

7 On castern Iran, ef. Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur (Erlangen, 1882) and 
English translation of same, Darab DD. P. Sanjana, L£ustern Iranians 
(London, 1885-1886), 

+Sce Jackson, Zaraaster’s Native Place, JAOS. xv. 230 seq. So in spite 
of Spiegel, ZDMG. xiv. 198 seq. 


A final objection may be raised as to the real historic worth and 
chronological value of the Persian tradition which places Zoroaster 
three centuries before Alexander. This it must frankly be said is 
the real point of the question. Js there a possibility of Arabic 
influence at work upon the statements of the Biindahishn and Arta 
Viraf [and Zat-sparam]? Is the whole chronology of the Binda- 
hishn and that of the Persians artificial?' And did the Zoroas- 
trians intentionally tamper with history and bring Zoroaster down 
as late as possible in order that the millennial period might not be 
regarded as having elapsed without the appearance of a Saoshyant, 
or Messiah ? 
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1 Spiegel, Eranisehe Alterthumskunde, i, 506, with Windischmann, regards 
the data of the Bondahishn as ‘ unznverlissig,’ but it must be remembered 
that his figures, (178? years for the period between Zorvaster and Alexan- 
der, now require correction to 258, which alters the condition of affairs, 
see West, SEL vy. 160-151, and Spiegel, ZDUWG. xiv. 203. Compare 
especially de Larlez, Avesta traduit, Introd. p. cexxviii. 


These questions require serious consideration in detail. The 
introduction to the chronological chapter of the Biindahishm (Bd. 34) 
does indeed read, according to one MS., Son the reckoning of the 
years of the Arabs’ (see Btindahishn translated by West, SBA. v. 
£19), but the word Tazhikan ‘of the Arabs’ is not found im the other 
manuseripts.  Morcover, the svcientifie investigator Albiriint, and 
also the Mujmal al-Tawaérikh, whose data agree exactly with the 
Bindalushn, affirm that the dates given for the Kayanian kings are 
obtained from the records of the Persians themselves.’ 

There seems no reason, therefore, to doubt that the — [= orig. p. 19] 
Biindahishn really represents the Persian chronology. 

But what the value of that chronology may be, is another matter. 
Personally I think it has real value so far as giving the approxi- 
mate period of three centuries before Alexander as Zoroaster’s era. 
Kvery student of the classies knows the part that chronology plays 
with reference to the Magi; every reader of the Avesta is familiar 
with ‘the time of long duration;’ every one who has looked into 
the scholarly work of Albirfint will have more respect for Persian 
chronology. Errors indeed there may be; attention has been called 
above to the lack of agreement between the years assigned by tradi- 
tion to the reigns of the Zoroastrian Kayanian monarchs and the 
generally accepted dates of the reigns of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes?; 
to the dynasty of these three kings there corresponds only the long 
rule of Vishtaspa (120 years) and a part of that of Bahman Ardashir 
Dirazdast, some of whose reign answers to that of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus. As above said, it is diffieult to identify the Kayanians 
of the tradition with the early Achaemenians of Greek history, but 
this need not nullify the real value of the traditional ‘three centu- 
ries before Alexander.’ What Masidi (ec. A.v. 943) in his Jndicatio 
et Admonitio can add on this subject is full of interest. Little atten- 
tion seems thus far to have been drawn to this important passage 
and to the explanation which it contains.? Masiidi is fully aware of 
the difference that exists between the Persian and the generally 
accepted chronology and he shows how it was brought about by 
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Ardashir’s purposely shortening the period between Alexander and 
himself by causing about half the number of years to be dropped 
from the chronological lists, but the 300 years of Zoroaster before 
Alexander were allowed to remain untouched, for the old prophecy 
regarding the time of Alexander’s appearance had been fulfilled. 
The passage in Barbicr de Meynard is well worth consulting.’ 


1 See note above, p. 8 [= p. 160]. 

2 Cf. Barbier de Meynard in Ze Livre de UIndication et de V Admonition 
(Macoudi, Pratries ¢@ Or, ix. 827-828). [See also the translation by Vaux, 
Macoudi, Le‘ Livre de UAvertissement, p. 136; Paris, 1896. ] 

3 Sce preceding note. I have since found the passage given by Spiegel] in 
Eran, Alterthumskunde, iii. 193; compare also Spiegel, ZOU. xiv. 202, 


C. ReEsutts. 


To draw conclusions, —although open to certain objections, still, 
in the absence of any more reliable data or until the discovery of 
some new souree of information to overthrow or to substantiate the 
view, there seems but one decision to make in the case before us. 
From the actual evidence presented and from the material accessi- 
ble, one is fairly entitled, at least, upon the present merits of the 
‘ase, to accept the period hetween the latter half of the seventh cen- 
tury and the middle of the sixth century n.c. [perhaps still better, 
between the middle of the seventh century and the first half of the 
sixth century 3b.c.], or just before the rise of the Achacmenian 
power, as tlie approximate date of Zoroaster’s life.’ 


== orig. p. 20] 1 Since the above was written Dr. FE. W. West writes me 
(under date December 19, 1895) the interesting piece of 

information that his investigations into the history of the Iranian calendar 
have Jed him to the date s.c. 505 as the year in which a reform in the Per- 
sian calendar must have been instituted. He suggests that Darius, upon 
the conclusion of Lis wars and during the organizing of his kingdom and 
putting in force new acts of legislation, may with the aid and counsel of his 
priestly advisers have introduced the Zoroastrian names of the months 
which have supplanted the old Persian names which were given in the 
inscriptions. lf this be so, the point may have a special bearing towards 
showing that the Achaemenians were Zoroastrians. From Albirtini, Chro-_ 
nology, pp. 17, 12; 55, 20; 205, 2; and 220, 19 (transl. Sachau), we know 
that Zoroaster himself must have occupied himself with the calendar. Ben- 
fey u. Stern, Ueber die Monatsnamen einiger alter Vilker, p. 116, regarded 
* the Medo-Persian year as having been introduced into Cappadocia probably 
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as early as s.c. 750. [Dr. West’s paper on the Parsi calendar has just 
appeared in The Academy for April 23, 1896.] [Later postscript (1898), 
West gives his results in SB. xivii. Introd. § 79 seq. ] 


Similar results have been reached by others, or opinions to the 
same effect have been expressed; for example, Haug,! Justi (private 
letter),? Geldner (personal communication),® Casartelli,* and several 
names familiar to those acquainted with the field. Some effort 
might be made perhaps if the premises will allow it, and some 
attempts have been made, to define the period more exactly by a 
precise interpretation of the various time-allusions with reference to 
cardinal events in Zoroaster’s life—the beginning of his ministry at 
the ave of 80, the conversion of Vishtéspa in the prophet’s 42d year, 
the death of Zoroaster at the age of 77 years.6 [See Appendix LIT.] 


1Cf. Haug, L’ssays on the Parsis (West's Introduction, p. xlv.) ; although 
Waug had previously adopted various earlier eras for Zoroaster, e.g. B.c. 2300 
(Lecture on Zoroaster, Bombay, 1865), not later than s.c. 1000 (Essays, 
p. 299, where the subject is discussed ; cf. also Assays, pp. 15, 136, 264). 

2 Personal letter from Professor Justi, dated June 14, 1802. 

3 Geldner formerly placed the date of Zoroaster as prior to B.c. 1000 (see 
article ‘ Zoroaster,’ Hneyclupieedia Britannica, Vth edition). 

4 Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian Leligion under the Sassanids, transl. 
Firoz Jamaspji, p. ii, ‘about 600,’ 

5 The best collections of material on the subject are to be found in de 
Harlez, Avesta tradutt, 2d ed. Introduction, pp. xx—-xxv, ecxiv. [See also de 
Harlez, The Aye of the Avesta, in JAOS., New Scries, xvii. 3849, London, 
1885, who finds no reason to place the Avesta earlier than 600 or 700 x.c., 
or in broader terms fixes ‘the epoch of Zorvastrianisin and the Avesta 
between 700 and 100 n.c.’], Spiegel, EA. i. 673-676, and Windischmann, 
Zoroastrische Studien, pp. 147, 162, 305; the latter suggested (Zur. Stud. 
p. 164) about ».c. 1000 as Zoroaster’s date. The present writer (Avesta 
Grammar, p. xi) once held the opinion that Zoroaster lived ‘more than a 
thousand years before the Christian era. The date assigned by the Parsi 
Orientalist K. R. Kama is about s.c. 1300. 

6 K.g. Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, i. Pt. 2, p. 6, 60-62, assigns n.c. 
589-512 as the age of Zoroaster ; compare also Kleuker, Anhang zum Zend- 
Avesta, Bd.i. Thi. 1, pp. 827-374 ; Thi. 2, pp. 51-81 (Foucher). [Anquetil’s 
monograph should be consulted.] Floigl (Cyrus und Herndot, p. 18), fol- 
lowing Riéth, gives n.c. 599-522 as Zoroaster’s era and identifies Vishtaspa 
with Hystaspes the father of Darius. Neither Floig! nor Réth seem to take 
any account of the difference between the genealogy of Vishtdspa’s ances- 
tors as given in the Old Persian inscriptiogs and the lineage given in the 
Avesta, Pahlavi, and later Persian works. Floig] does not, moreover, sufti- 
ciently take into consideration (p. 17) that 42 years (or at least 80) must be 
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added in every instance to the 258 years before Aloxander, as that was 
Zoroaster’s age when Vishtaspa accepted the Faith. This would in any 
event place the date of Zoroaster’s birth before n.c. GOO, 


[ = orig. p. 21] The above results, if they he accepted in the light 

at least of our present information on the subject, 
seem to be not withont Importance for the lnstory of early religious 
thought and of the development of ethieal and moral teaching. Tf 
one earefully works irough the material, i must be aeknowledged 
that the most consistent and the most authoritative of all the aetual 
statements upbn the subject place the appearanee of the prophet at 
a period between the closing century of Median rule and the risiue 
wave of Persian power, that is, between the latter half of the 
seventh century and the middle of the sixth century pe.3 Pbetter 
between the middle of the seventh century and the former dadf of 
the sixth century p.c.]. Tt is the sowing of the fallow land that is 
to bring forth the rich fruits of the harvest. The teaching of 
Zoroaster must have taken deep roof in the soll of Tran at the tine 
when the Jews were carried up into eaptivity at Babylon (586-456), 
where they beeame acquainted with ‘the law of the Medes and 
Persians which altereth not’; the time was not far remote when 
the sage Confuetns should expound to China the national tenets 
of its people, and the gentle Duddha on Gauges’ bank should preach 
to longing souls the doetrine of redemption through renuneiation. 
Hfow interesting the picture, how fall of mstruction the contrast! 
And in this connection, the old question of a possible pre-historic 
Indo-Iranian rehgions schism? comes perhaps once again mio con- 
sideration? Certain theological and religious phenomena noticeable 
In Brahmanism are possibly not so carly, after all, as has generally 
been believed. It may perehance be that Zoroastrianism in Tran 
was but the religious, social, and ethical enlmination of the wave 
that hac been gathering in strength as it moved along, and that was 
destined in India to spend its breaking foree in a different way 
from its overwhelming course in the plateau land northwest of 
the mountiinus of Hindu Kush. 


1 The view strongly upheld by Haug. 
2 Decductions that might perhaps be made in the light of Wopkins, 
Peliyions of India, pp.177, 186, 212, n. 8. Consult especiilly the suggestive 
hints of Geldner, article ‘Zoroaster, Aucyelapiedia Britannica, where the 
much-mooted question of asura-ahura, daéva-deva, ‘ god-demon,’ is discussed. 
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The kingdom of Bactria was the scene of Zoroaster’s zealous 
ministry, as L presume. [The question raised on this point is 
noticed in the present volume.) Born, as LE believe, in) Atropatene, 
to the west of Media, this prophet without honor in his own conp- 
try met with a congenial soil for the seeds of his teaching in eastern 
Ivan. Tlis ringine voiee of reform and of sa nebler faith found an 
answering echo in the heart of the Dactrian king, Vishtdspa, whose 
strong arm gave necessary support to the ernsade that spread the 
new faith west and east threughout the Jand of Iran. Alusions 
to this crusade are not uncommon in Zoroastrian literature.  Jts 
advanee must have been rapid. A. fieree religious war whieh in a 
way was fatal to Bactria seems to have ensued with Turan. ‘This 
Was that same savage race m dnstory at whose door the death of 
vierorious Cyrus is lad. Although tradition tells the 
sad story tit the fire of the sacred altar was quenched [= vrig. p. 22] 
in the blood of the priests when ‘Turan stormed Balkh, 
this momentary defeat was but the gathering foree of victory; 
trimmph was at hand. The spiritual spark of regeneration Hngered 
amone the qmbers and was destined soon to burst into the flame 
of Persian power that swept over decaying Media and formed the 
beacon-toreh that highted up the land of Tran in carly history. But 
the luistory of the newly established ereed aud certain problems in 
reeard to the early Achacmemaus as Zoroastvians belong elsewhere 
for discussion. 


fAddendnin 1. Inan article on ‘The Date of the Avesta,’ The Times of 
fidia, March 11, 1898, now draws attention to the fact that Darab Dastur 
Peshotan Sanjana has affain called up the proposed identification of Avestan 
Naidhyah Gaotema (in Yt. 13. 16) with the #éshk? Gautama whose son is Nodhas 
in the Veda, See this pamphlet Observations on Dearmesteters Theory, pp. 
25-31, Leipzig, 1898. On his point and on the other suegested identifications 
of the Avestan Gaotema with Gotama the Buddha, or with the Brahman 
Cangranghieah (see pp. 85-88 above), we may refer to what has been said by 
Windischmann, Afithra, p. 29, and to the refercnees and discussion given by 
Must, Handbuch der Zendsprache, p. 99 (Leipzig, 1864), where good material 
Will be found. Justi’s statement in his Fran. Namenbueh, p. 110 (Marburg, 
185) reads: ‘Gaotema, vielleicht Name eines Geeners der Zarathustrischen 
Religion Yt. 13. 16 ; das Wort kinnte auch appcllativ sein ; sauskrit eétama.’ 

In the passage I do not think that the words n@ vyixand necessarily refer to 
Zoroaster at all, but that they allude to some later follower of the Faith who 
may have vanquished in debate some opponent of the Zoroastrian creed, Notice 
also Justi’s ‘eines Gegners der Zarathustrischen Religion. I cannot therefore 
Sce that we shall lose anything if we accept the view which was first surgestyy] 
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by Haug, and interpret this allusion to Gaotama as a thrust at Buddhism, and 
regard naidyah as a derogatory attribute, or connected with the Vedic root 
nadh. 

Color is given to such an interpretation because, farther on in the same Yaslit 
(Yt. 18. 97), mention is made of the pious Saéna, a great religious teacher and 
successor of Zoroaster, who flourished between one hundred and two hundred 
years after the prophet himself, or n.c. 531-431, if we accept the traditional 
Zoroastrian chronology, and who might therefore have been a contemporary 
with Buddha. Upon the date of Saéna, see also Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, The 
Antiquity of the Avesta, Bombay, June, 1896. Saéna belonged to the ancient 
territory of Saka-stana (Seistin) and thus to the region of White India; cf. 
p. 45, n. 4, 72, a. 3, 87, n. 1, and Appendix IV. 

Nowif in the particular case of Satna (and the lines are metrical and therefore 
probabiy original) the Yasht actually makes mention of a Zoroastrian apostle 
who lives a century or more after the great teacher, I do not think we are ncces- 
sarily forced to place Gaotama back into the Vedic period. In other words, in 
the case of Gaotema as of Saéna, the Yasht may be alluding to one who is born 
after Zarathushtra, and may be hurling anathemas against an opposing and 
heretical religion (and that religion Buddhism) which began to flourish about 
the same time as the Yasht may have been written. Of the various identifica- 
tions I should prefer that of Gotama the Buddha, rather than to call in the 
Vedas and Gautama whose son is Nédhas. ] 

[Addendum 2. My pupil, Mr. Schuyler, draws my attention to a refer- 
ence in a work that was published in the middle of the last century, which is of 
interest because it deals with the Huns and places the date of Zoroaster about 
the year ‘683 avant Jesus-Christ.’ The reference is Deguignes, Jfistoire yén- 
érale des Huns, i. Pt. 2, p. 376, Paris, 1750.) 


APPENDIX IT 
DR. WEST’S TABLES OF ZOROASTRIAN CHRONOLOGY 


AS BASED UPON TILE MILLENNIAL SYSTEM OF THE 
BUNDAHISHN 


(From Sacred Books of the East, xvii. Introd. § 55.)1 


Arter investigating the traditional Zoroastrian chronology of the 
Baindahishn, and the statements of the other Pahlavi texts, which 
have been recorded in the preceding Appendix, Dr. 2. W. West has 
compiled a series of chronological tables, synchronizing the Zoro- 
astrian and Kuropean systems. The statement of Bd. 34. 7, 8, 
places the death of Alexander 272 years after the coming of the reli- 
gion, Le. after the thirtieth year of Zoroaster’s life and of Vish- 
tispa’s reign. Combining these dates, and allowing for an apparent 
Oluission of thirty-five years (which is explained), the items 323 + 
272 -+- 3d give as a result r.c. 660-583 as the date of Zoroaster, and 
u.c. 660-540 for Vishtaispa’s reign,? which in Oriental manner is 
apparently conceived of as dating from the king’s birth. West’s 
tables are now presented (SBE. xlvii. Introd. pp. xxvili-xxx) :— 

‘Tf we adopt the abbreviations A.W. for “anno religionis” and B.R. 
for “ before the religion,’ we are prepared to compile the following 
synopsis of Zoroastrian Chronology according to the millennial sys- 
tem of the Bandahishn, extended to the end of time, but dealing 
only with traditional matters, combined with the European dates of 
the same events, deduced from the synchronism of A.R. 300 with 


B.C, 331, as stated above in § 54:’— 


B.R. 9000, n.c. 9630. Beginning of the first millennium of Time; and for- 
mation of the Fravashis, or primary ideas of the good creations, which 
remain inscnsible and motionless for 3000 years (Bd. I, 8; XXXIV, 1). 


1 Through the courtesy of Dr.E.W. for which kindness I wish to express 
West and of Professor F. Max Miiller, my appreciative thanks. —A. V. W. J. 
editor of the Sacred Books, I have 2 See SBE. xlvii. Introd. § 70. 
been allowed to reproduce these pages ; ° 
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n.kR. 6000, n.¢. 6630. Beginning of the fourth millennium, when the spiritual 


body of Zarattisht is framed together, and remains 3000 years with the 
archangels (Dk. VH, ii, 15, 16), while the primeval min and ox exist undis- 
turbed in the world, because the evil spirit is confounded and powerless 
(Bd. T, 20, 225 111, 1,5,5; NAXXITV, 1). 
- a000, ne. 3030, GBeemning of the seventh millennium, when the evil 
spirit rashes into the ereation on new-year’s day, destroys the primeval ox, 
and distresses Gayouiart, the primeval man (Bd. 1, 20; TU, 10-20, 24-27 ; 
AXNXIV, 2). Z. appears to remain with the archangels for 2969 years 
loner, 
2070, nc. 8600. Gayomart passes away (Bd. TIT, 21-23 ; XXXIV, 2). 
2000, ne. 8000,  Masyé und Masyaéi had grown up (Bd, XV, 2; XXXIV, 
3). 


2787, nc. BAIT. Accession of Hoshing (Ba. XXXIV, 3). 
22747, 3c. 8577, Accession of Takhmorup (ibid. 4). 
22717, me. agd7. | Aecession of Yim (ibid. ). 
. 2000, n.c, 2600. Begiuniue of the cighth millenniuin. Aecession of Dahak 


(ibid. 4, 4). 

. 1000, n.c, 1650. Beginning of the ninth millennium. Accession of Frétin 
(ibid. 5, 6). 

500, Bc. 1130. Accession of Maniishcihar (ibid. 6). 

428, ne, 1008. Spendarmat comes to Maintishcihar at the time of Frastyjv’s 
irivation works (Zs. NII, 6-6). [ West's bric£ remarks on correction of the 
MSS. here omitted. 1 


Ber. 580, pc. 1010, Avcession of Aizob6 (Bd. XXXIV, 6). 


ofo, Be, 1005, Accession of Wai-Kobat (ibid. 6, 7). 
360, nc, 900. Accession of Kat-Us (ibid. 7). 


Bw. 800, Be. 180. Zarvatiisht first mentioned by the ox that Sritd killed (Zs. 


Xf, 7-20). 

. 210, pc. S10. Accession of Kai-Khisroi (Bad. XXXIV, 7). 

. 16), nec. TRO. Accession of Kai-Lohrasp (ibid. ). 

245, nc. 670. The Glory descends from heaven at the birth of Daikiak (Zs. 
XII, 1). 


nr. 30, Bc. 660. Accession of Kai-Vishtasp (Rd. XXXIV, 7). Vohi- 


mand and Ashavahisht6 descend into the world with a stem of Hom (Dk. 
VIL, 24). Aarattisht is born (ibid. v, 1). 

23, nc, 608. Z. is seven years old when two Karaps visit his father, and 
Dtrasrob6 dies (Dk. VII, iii, 32, 34, 45). 


BR. 1d, we. Gta. Z. is Ufteen years old when he and his four brothers ask for 


their shares of the fainily property (Zs. XX, 1). 

_ 10, nc. 610. Z. leaves home at the age of twenty (ibid. 7). 

21, 8.¢. 650. Beginning of the tenth millennium. Z. goes forth to his con- 
ference with the sacred beings on the 45th day of the 31st year of Vishtasp’s 
reign (Dk. VIL, iii, 51-62; VIIL, 51; Zs. XXT, 1-4). 

. 3, Bc. 628 Z. returns from his first conference in two years, and preaches 
to Aarvaita-dang and the Karaps without success (Dk. VI, iv, 2~20). 

. 11, B.c. 620. After his seventh conference, in the tenth year he goes to 
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® 
Vishtasp ; MétyOmih is also converted (ibid. 1, 65; Zs. XX, 3; XN, 


1, 2, 8). 


_ 15, n.c. 618. Twelve years after Z. went to conferenee, Vishtisp accepts 


the religion, though hindered for two years by the Karaps (Dk. VU, + 
1; Zs. XXII, 5, 7). 


? 


. 20, uc. G11. A Kavig, son of Kitndah, is converted (Zs. XXIII, 8). 
. 30, nc. 601. Defeat of Arjasp and his Khydns (ibid). 
. 40, pec. 691. Vohtném is bern (ibid.). About this time the Avesta is 


written by Jaimasp from the teaching of Z. (Dk. IV, 21; V, iii, 4; VII, v. 11). 
(Compare also Dk. TIT. vii, 1, SAH. xxxvii. 406.] 


45, p.c. 683. Z. passes away, or is killed, aged seventy-seven years 


and forty days, on the 41st day of the year (Dk. V. iii, 2; VII v, 1; Zs. 
XXII, 9). 


. 58, 0c, 6738. Arrival of the religion is known in all regions (Dk. VIT, vi, 


12). [Compare also Dk, IV, 21-22, SBH. xyxxvii. 412-413. ] 


03, 8.0. 608. Frashoéshtiir passes away (Zs. XXII, 10). 


A. OL wc. 667, Jamiasp passes away (ibid.) 
A.R, 65, B.C. 598. Tangatirtsh, son of diinasp, passes away (ibid.). 
AR. 80, pc. 551, Asmok-khanvat6 passes away, and Akht the wizard is killed 


(ibid. ). 


. 91, 1.c. 510. Accession of Volhiiman, son of Spend-diit (Bd. XXXIV, 7, 8). 
. 100, nc. 5381. Send is born (Dk. WIT, vii, 6). 

. 200, Bc. 451. Sén6 passes away (ibid.; Zs. NNT, 11). 

. 203. 5.c. 428. Accession of Ntiimai (Bd. XXXIV, 3). 


[Some additional dates are given by Dr. West. which inelude the 
invasion of Alexander (a.n. 300 == uc. 851) and his death (a.r. 808 
= B.C. 623), and carry the chronology down to the final millennium 
of the world (A.k. 3028, A.p. 2398).] 
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Wirt regard to the 


native place of the founders of three of the 


great Oriental religions — Buddhism, Confucianism, Mohammedan- 
ism —the authorities are m agreement for the most part, and the 
recent discoveries with reference to Buddha’s birthplace have ren- 


dered assurance doubly sure at least in his case. 


With respect to 


Avroaster’s native land, however, and with regard to the exact carly 


home of Zoroastrianism, the case is different. 


' [The question with regard to Zoro- 
astcr’s native place has been exain- 
ned by the present writer in JAOS. 
XV, 221-232. Some of the material 
which was briefly presented at that 


In classic times 


time is reproduced here, but it has 
been largely augmented and rewritten, 
and the subject is now treated entirely 
anew, especially with regard to the 
scene of Zoroaster’s ministry. ] 
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seven cities clhaumed i share in the honor of being the birthplace of 
the poct Homer ; hardly less can be said of the prophet Zoroaster, 
it we take into account the various opinions which have been held 
ou the subject of his origin. The question is one of interest, for 
with this problem there is also closely connected the question as to 
where we shall place the cradle of the religion of Mazda. 

The natural uncertainty as to whether a religious teacher's birth- 
place or early home is necessarily lilentieal with the scene of iis 
religions activity complicates the problem considerably. © Mani- 
festly it is fallacious to asstuue that the scene of Zoroaster’s min- 
istry must Nkewise of necessity have been his place of origin. This 
faet must be kept in mind when we examine the arguments that 
have been brought forward by some to prove that the east of Tran, 

tr Bactria, must assirediy have been the origiual home of Zoroaster 
as well as the seene of the reform work of the so-called ‘Bactrian 
sage” The sme fuet. on the other hand, must be kept equally in 
view When the elaine is made that Zoroaster eame from western 
Tran, Whether from Atropatene or from Media Proper, or from Persia 
In the present memoir an endenvor will be made to keep the two 
sides of the question apart, and to discuss, (1) first, the question of 
Aoroaster’s native place; (2) second, the scene of his ministry. 

Vith regard to the disposition of the subjeet, anthorities are 
agreed that we must look cither to the east of Tran or to the west of 
Tran for a solution of the problem. The question of north or of 
south is excluded by the nature of the subject. Since this is the 
case, we may exanune the general points of view, and resolve these 
into three classes :— 

1. First, the view that the home of Zoroaster is to be placed in 
the east of Tran, in the Bactrian region, and that the scene of his 
religions reform belong rs especially to that territory. 

2. Second, the view that the home of Zoroaster is to be placed 
in western Lran, either in Media Proper (Media Rhagiana) or m 
Adarbaijin (Atropatene), and that the scene of his ministry was 
confined to that region. 

3. Third, a compromise view, which maintains that Zoroaster 
arose in western Iran, in Adarbaijin (Atropatene), or in Media 
Propet (Media Rhagiana), but that he taught and preached in Bac- 
tria as well. 

In this threefold summary it wil] be noticed in the first’ place 
that Persis, or Persia in the restricted sense, is left out of considera 
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tion — a justifiable omission because there is no especial ground for 
believing that Zoroaster originated in Persia itself. In the second 
place, it may be stated that there seem to be just reasons for coming 
tu a definite conclusion that Zoroaster uetually arose in the west of 
Tran. In the third place, it may be added that a definite conclusion 
as to the scene of Zoroaster’s ministry need not for the moment 
be drawn, but that this problem must be discussed as a sequel to 
the question of his place of origin. 

With these points to be kept in mind by way of introduction, and 
with this word of caution, we may proceed to examine the testi- 
mony of antiquity on the subject, which is the source from which 
we“draw our Information; after that we may go on to present argu- 
ments, or to draw deductions, which are based upon the material 
that is gathered. A division of the sources may be made into two 
classes: (a) Classical sources, Greek or Latin; (¢) Oriental author- 
ities, either [ranian or non-[ranian. The testimony of these wit- 
nesses will be taken first with reference to the light they may 


throw upon the native country of the Prophet.? 


1Partial Bibliography. For 
general references, see Jackson, Where 
was Zoroaster’s Native Place? JAOS. 
XV. pp. 221-292. Consult also Appen- 
dix V. below. The principal classical 
passages have likewise already been 
given by Windischmann, Zoroastrische 
Studien, p. 260 seq. (tr. by Darab 
D. t Sanjana, Zarathushtra in the 
(rathas and tn the Greek and Roman 
Classirs, p. 65b, Leipzig, 1897). This 
material is now to be supplemented 
considerably by references which have 
since become accessible in Pahlavi lit- 
erature, and by abundant allusions 
found in Arabic and Syriac writers. 
For the latter, see Gottheil, PRefer- 
ences fo Zoroaster in Syriac and Arabic 
Literature, Drisler Classical Studies 
(Columbia University Press), New 
York, 1894; for example, pp. 32, 33 
(bis), 34, 37, 39, 40 (bis), 42 n., 44, 48 
(bis), ‘These latter ‘References to 
Zoroaster’ will be constantly referred 
to in the present article. Further- 


more, the general question of Zoroas- 
ter’s native place has often been 
discussed ; it is sufficient to mention 
Hyde, WHistoria Religionis velerum 
Persarum, p. 310 seq., Oxon. 1700; 
Barnabé Brisson, De regio Persarimn 
Principatu, p. 38 seq., editio Argent. 
1710 (orig. ed. Paris, 1590); Anquetil 
du Perron, Zend-Avesia, tome i. Pt. 2, 
p. 5 seq., Paris, 1771; Spiegel, Hran- 
ische Alierthumskunde, 1. 676-684 (tr. 
by Darab D. I. Sanjana, Geiyer's 
Eastern [ranians, li. 179-189, London, 
1886); C. de Harlez, Avesta traduit, 
Introd. pp. 23-25, 2d ed. Paris, 1881; 
Darmesteter, Zend-Avesia, tr. Introd. 
pp. 47-49, SBE. iv. Ist ed. Oxford, 
1880. 

Special notice is not taken here of 
works relating to the home of the 
Avesta itself as a sacred book, although 
this question is more or less directly 
connected with the present subject. 

If references be desired, one may 
find the more important bibliographi- 
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I. ZOROASTER’S NATIVE PLACE 
A. Classical References to Zoroaster’s Nationality 


The classical references which allude to the country of Zoroaster 
seem very contradictory if they be viewed alone, and they are doubt- 
less responsible for much of the uncertainty which has prevailed on 
the subject. It must also be remembered that aman is sometimes 
known to fame through lus adopted country rather than through | 
the land of his nativity. Although often conflicting, these classical 
references are of service in arguinent; it is well, therefore, briefly 
to present them, first giving those statements which connect Zoro- 
aster’s name with the west of Tran, with Media or Persia; second, 
giving those citations which imply that Zoroaster belonged to Bae- 
tria or eastern Iran. Most of the allusions date from the earlier 
centuries of the Christian era, or somewhat later, although claims 
may be made in one or two instances that the statements rest 
directly upon older authority. 


1. Bactria—- Classical References placing Zoroaster in Eastern Iran 


Several allusions in the classical writers of Greece and Rome 
point to the fact that Zoroaster was thought of as a Bactrian, or, at 
least, as exercising his activity in the east of Iran. The writers 
seem to have somewhat of a hazy notion that Zoroaster was not a 
Magian only, but that he was a king and military leader, the oppo-— 
nent of Ninus and Semiramis. There appears to be a reminiscence 
of an early struggle between a prestunable castern Tranian mon- 
archy and the Assyrian power of the west. Most of the classical 
allusions to Bactria seem to indicate a connnon source; this 
source may reasonably be traced back to a misunderstood allusion 


cal material on the subject of the 
Avestan cradle noted by Geiger, Vater- 
land und Zeitalter des Awesta und 
seiner Kultur, Abbandlungen der kel. 
bayr. Akad. d. Wiss. philos-philol. 
Cl. 1884, pp. 315-085. Geiger’s list 
may be supplemented by de Harlez, 
Der Avestische Halender und die TTei- 
math der <Avesta-Leligion, Berliner 
Orientalische Congress, Abhden. ii. 


237 seq., Berlin, 1882; Geiger’s views 
are criticized also by de Harlez, Das 
Alter und Heimath des Avesta, Bez- 


zenberger’s Beitrige, xii. 109 seq., 
1887 ; and by Spiegel, Ueber das 


Vaterland und Zeitalter des Avesta, 
Zweiter Artikel, in ZDMG. xli. 280 
seq., 1887. Consult Darmesteter, Le 
Zend-Avesta, iii, Introd. pp. 89-90, 
Paris, 1893. 
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in Ctesias.' In his legendary accounts, Ctesias refers to wars car- 
ried on between Ninus and Semiramis and ‘Ogvaprys (variants, ’Eya- 
OpTysy Xadprtyns, Zaoprys); the allusion in Oxyartes (Av. Ussyaforata) 
is not to Zoroaster, although Cephalion, Justin, and Arnobius, who 
draw on Ctesias, make Zoroaster a Bactrian and the opponent of 
Ninus. ‘Che matter has been commented upon above (Appendix IT. 
154 seq.). The statements of these particular writers, however, are 
added for the sake of completeness, and they are supplemented by 
other clussical citations. See also Appendix II. 

(a) Fragments of Cephalion (a.p. 120) which are preserved in 
the Armenian version of Tusebius, Chron. 1. 48, ed. Aucher, 
describe the rebellion of the Magian Zoroaster, King of the Bac- 
trians, against Semiramis: de Zorvustri Magi Bactrianorwm regis 
cerlumine ac debellatione a Semiramide. Compare also, in this con- 
nection, Georgius Syneellus, Appendix V. § 41 below (ef. ed. Dind. 1. 
p. 315), and the reputed work of Moses of Khorene, 1.6, ‘le nage 
Zoroastre, roi des Bactriens, c’est a-dire des Médes’; or, on the other 
hand, Moses of Khorene, 1. 17, ‘Zoroastre (ZerataSd), mage et chef 
religieux des Médes (Mar)’—see Langlois, Collections des Historiens 
de Vilrménie, ii. 59 and 69, also Appendix VI. § 1 below; here Zoro- 
aster is a contemporary of Semiramis, and he seizes the government 
of Assyria and Nineveh; Semiramis flees before hun, and she is 
killed in Armenia (Langlois, 11. 69). See also Gilmore, Atesias’ Per- 
sika, p. 30 n.; Spiegel, Kran. Alterthumskunde, 1. 682; Windischmann, 
Zor. Stud. pp. 302, 303; Miler, Pragm. Mist. Gr. 1. 627, v. 328. For 
the statement of ‘Thomas Arzrouni, see p.217 belowand Appendix VI. 

(b) Theon (A.v. 180) Progymnasmata, 9, wept ovyxpicews, ed. 
Spengel, Rhet. Gree. 11. 115, speaks of ‘Zoroaster the Bactrian’ — 
Zupoatctpov tod Baxrpfov—in connection with Semiramis. See Ap- 
pendix V. § 8 below, and ef. Windischmann, Zor. Stud. p. 290; Spie- 
gel, Kran. Alterthumskunde, i. 677. 

(c) Justin (c. Ap. 120), in his epitome of Pompeius Trogus’ 
Hist. Philippic. 1. 1. 9-10, makes Zoroaster a king of Baetria, a 
Magian, and the opponent of Ninus — belle cum Zoroastre rege Bac- 
trimnorum. See Appendix V. § 10 below. 

(d) Arnobius (A.p. 297), Adversus Gentes, 1. 5, also mentions a 
battle between the Assyrians and the Bactrians, under the leader- 
ship respectively of Ninus and Zoroaster: inter Assyrios et Bactrianos, 
Nino quondam Zoroastreque ductoribus. See Appendix V. § 16. 


1 See also Justi in Grundr. d. iran. Philol, ii, 402. 
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(e) Eusebius (a.p. 300), Chron. 4 35, ed. Aucher, has a like allu- 
sion to Zoroaster, Bactria, and Ninus: Zoroastres Magus rex Bactri- 
anorum clarus habetur adversun quem Ninus dimicacit ; aud again 
(Windisehmann, p. 290), Preparatio Hvang. 10.9. 10, ed. Diud. p. 
560, Nivos, xa’ Ov Zwpudarpys & Mayos Baxrpiwy éBuvirevoe. See 
Appendix VY. § 18 below. 

(f) Epiphanius of Constantia (A.p. 298-103) Adv. Hereses, Lib. 
T. tom. i. 6 (tom. i. col. 185 seq., ed. Migne) associates Zoroaster’s 
name with Nimrod, and states that Zoroaster came to the east and 
founded Bactria: Zepodorpys, 6s tpdcw xwpioas eri ta dvarolinn pépyn 
oixiatiys yiyvera. Bdxrpwr. See Appendix V. § 21 below. The same 
statement is later repeated by Procopius of Gaza, see Appendix V. 
§ 33 below. 

(g) Anmunianus Marcellinus, 23. 6. 52, in discussing magic rites, 
connects Zoroaster’s uame with Baetria, but identifies ILystaspes 
(Vishtaspa) with the father of Darius: cudus sclentiag saceulis priscis 
multe ex Chaldacorumm arcanis Bactrianus addidtt Zoroastres, 
deinde Iystaspes ree prudentissimus, Darei pater. See Appendix Y. 
§ 22 below. 

(h) Tantus Orosius (Sth century aA.p.) states that Ninus con- 
quered and slew Zoroaster of Bactria, the Magician.  Ifor the cita- 
tion and for the Anglo-Saxon version see p. 157 and Appendix V. 
§ 27 below. 

(i) Augustine (a.p. 354-130), de Civ. Det, 21. 14 (tom. vu. col. 728, 
ed. Migne) follows the same idea in making Zorvaster a Bactrian 
whose name is associated with Ninus: a Nino quippe rege Assyri- 
orum, cum esset ipse (Zoroustres) Buctrianorum, bello superatus est. 
Nee Appendix V. § 28 below. 

(Gj) Isidorus (Ap. 570-636), Ltymol. 8. 9 (tom. iu. col. S10, ed. 
Migne): Magoerum primus Zoroastes rea Buctrianorum, quem Ninus 
rex Assyriorum proelio interfecit; and he alludes to a statement. of 
Aristotle regarding Zoroaster’s writings. See Appendix V. § 38 
below. Again Isidorus, Chron. (tom. v. col. 1024, ed. Migne): hac 
arnliule nugicea ars in’ Perside a Zoroaste Bactrianorum rege 
reperta. A Nino rege oceiditur. 

(k) Ifugo de Saneto Victore (died A.p. 1140), Adnot. Elucid. im 
Pentateuchon —in Gen. (tom. 1. col. 49, ed. Migne): rex Bactriae 
Nino vicinus ef vocatus Zoroastes, inventor et auctor maleficiae math- 
ematicae artis. 
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2. Media or Persia — Classical References placing Zoroaster in 
Western Iran 


There are nine or ten classical allusions, on the other hand, which 
eonnect Zoroaster’s name with Media, or rather with Persia, the 
latter term often being used doubtless in a broader sense. 

(a) Pliny the Elder (a.p. 23-79), MW. M. 30. 2. 1, for example, 
gives his opinion that the art of the Magi arose in Persia with Zoro- 
aster, but he is in doubt as to whether there were two Zoroasters or 
only one, and he alludes to a Proconnesian Zoroaster. Thus, in his 
first statement, he writes, NH. 30. 2. 1, sine dubio illic (ars Magica) 
vrta in Perside a Zoroastre, ut inter auctores convenit. Sed unus hic 
fuerit, an postea alius, non satis constat. Again, in jis second state- 
ment, When speaking of the Magian Osthanes, who accompanied 
Xerxes to Greece, he says, N. ££. 30. 2. 8, diligentiores paulo ante 
hune (Osthanem) ponunt Zoroastrem alium Proconnestum., 
See Appendix V. § 8. 

Perhaps in this same connection may be mentioned the curious 
remark of the Scholiast to the Platonic Alcibiades (see Appendix 
V. § 1 below), to the effect that, according to some, Zoroaster was a 
‘Hellenian,’ or that he had come from the mainland beyond the sea: 
Zopoartpys .. . ov ot poev "EAAgva, of 6€ Tov ék THs brép TH peyadqy 
Oaracoav Hreipov Oppnpevuew [watda] dact, x. 7. A. See Appendix V. 
§ 1, and ef. Windisehimann, Zor, Stud. p. 275 n. 

(b) Clemens Alexandrinus (A.p. 200) speaks of Zoroaster either 
as a Mede or as a Persian, with an allusion incidentally to 
Pamphyha: Strom. 1. (tom. 1. col. 773, ed. Migne), Zapodorpyy roy 
pdyov tov Wépoyv; and Strom. 1. (tom. i. col. 868, ed. Migne), Zwpo- 
arrtpys & Mydos. Cf. again Strom. v. on TlaududAos. See Appendix 
V.§ 13 below. 

(c) Origenes (A.p. 185-254), Contra Celsum i. (tom. 1. col. 689, ed. 
Migne), speaks of Zoroaster as a Persian —rov Iéponv Zwpoagrpnv. 
See Appendix V. § 14. 

(d) Diogenes Laertius (flor. ¢. A.p. 210), de Vit. Philos. Procm. 
~, writes of ‘ Zoroaster the Persian,’ — Zwpodotpyny tov Teéponv, — 
ind apparently bases various statements which he makes about 
hina on the authority of Hermodorus (8.c. 250?) and Xanthus of 
Lydia (n.c. 500-450). The text should be consulted; see Appen- 
dix V. § 15 below. 

(e) Porphyrius (a.p. 233-304), de Antro Nymph. 6. 7, refers, at 
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least, to Zoroaster’s retirement into a cave ‘in the mountains of Per- 
sia’: Zwpodorpov airopués cmyAatoy év rots wAnuiov apert THS Tepoidos. 
The context shows that the region of Persia ina yeneral sense is 
intended. See Appendix V. § 17, and ef. Windischmann, Mithra, 
Abh. f. Kunde d. Morgenl. i. 62, Leipzig, 1857. 

(f) Lactantius (about a.p. 800), Jnst. 7.15, refers to Hystaspes 
(Zoroaster’s patron) as an ancicut king of Media, Jong antedating 
the founding of Rome: Hystaspes quoque, qui fuit Medorum rex 
antiquissinus (ef. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 6, and Windischimann, 
Zor. Stud. p. 259, 293). 

(g) Gregory of Tours (A.p. 538-593), Hist. Francor. 1. 5 (col. 164 
seq., ed. Migne), identifying Zoroaster with Chus (Cham or Han), 
places him among the Persians, to whom he is said to have immi- 
grated: hic ad Persas transtit; hune Persae vocituvere Zoroastrem. 
see Appendix V. § 37. 

(h) Chronicon Paschale or Chron. Alexandrinum (A.p. 7th cen- 
tury, but with spurious additions a.p. 1042), col. 148 seq., ed Migne, 
has 6 Zwpoacrpos 6 dotpovopnos Téporwy 6 rep Bonros. Again the alln- 
sion is very general in sense. See Appendix V. § 39. 

(i) It may be noted merely in passing that Georgius Synecllus 
(about A.p. 800), Chron. i. p. 147, alludes to a Zoroaster who was 
one of the Median rulers over Babylon more than a thousand years 
before the Christian era. No emphasis need be laid upon the pas- 
save, nor any stress upon identifying the name necessarily with the 
Prophet; the cluef interest of the allusion consists in its showing 
that the name Zoroaster was found in Media. See Justi, Grundriss 
der iran. Phil. i. 402; Windisehmann, Zor. Stud. p. 302; Haug, A 
Lecture on Zoroaster, p. 23, Bombay, 1865. Consult Appendix V. 
§ 41 below. 

(j) Sudas (about Aa.p. 970), s.v. Zwpoarrpys, assumes a second 
famous representative of the name, a Perso-Median sage (Tlepao- 
pydns, copes). This is evidently the Prophet. See Appendix V. § 45. 

(k) Michael Glycas (flourished about 4.p. 1150), Ann. Purs i. col. 
253, ed. Migne, repeats the statements current about Ninus, Semi- 
ramis, and Zoroaster, whom he speaks of under the general term of 
Persian, —- Zwpoagrpos 6 wepiBdnros Llepray aarpovopos, — and he adds 
several allusions to the magic art in Media and Persia: rn dorpovopiav’ 
A€yovras mparov evpyKxevar BaBvawvioe 51a Zwpodorpov, Sevrepoy dé edeEayro 
of Aiyirniot; rv St payetay ebpov Mydo, efra Iépoa. See Appendix 
V. § 47. 
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Estimate of the Classical AYtgions.— The classical allusions on 
the subject of Zoroaster’s nationality are rather contradictory and 
conflicting. They refer to Bactria on the one hand and to Media 
and Persia on the other. The allusions to Persia are doubtless to 
be taken in a broad and general sense, It will be noticed, moreover, 
that the direct place of birth is not necessarily imphed in these 
national appellatives. In point of time, few of the classical passages 
are much older than the more direct Oriental allusions; some of 
them are even later. They are of value chiefly for bringing out 
both sides of the question of eastern Iran and western Tran, and they 
are of importance when checked by tradition or when used for 
throwing additional light on tradition. 


B. Oriental References to Zoroaster’s Place of Origin 
—-The Tradition 


Laying the classical authorities aside, we may now have recourse 
to the more direct Oriental tradition. For the most part the 
Oriental material is either directly [ranian or it is Arabie matter 
drawn from Tranian sounrees. This vives it a special value. The 
statements on the subject may therefore be taken up in detail; the 
allusions found in the Pahlavi or patristic writings of Zoroastrianism 
will first be presented; these will then be elucidated further by 
references in Arabie and Syriac authors; and, finally, they will be 
judged in the light of the Avesta itself. If the Oriental citations be 
examined critically, they will be found generally to be quite con- 
sistent in their agreement on the place of Zoroaster’s origin. 


Western Iran— Atropatene, Media— the Scene of Zoroaster’s Appear- 
ance according to Oriental Sources 


There is a general uniformity among Oriental writings which 
touch on the subject in locating the scene of Zoroaster’s appearance 
in western Iran, cither in Adarbaijan (Atropatene) or in Media 
Proper (Media Rhagiana). The city of Urmi (mod. Urumiah, 
Oroomiah), Shiz, or the district round about Lake Oroomiah (Av. 
Caécasta or Caécista), and Rai (Av. Ragha) are the rivals for the 
honor of being his home. The sea of Caécista is the Galilee of 
Zoroastrianism; Shiz and Ragha, the Nazareth and the Bethlehem 
of Iran. Urmi and Shiz represent Atropatene; Rai (Ragh&) stands 
for Media Proper. 
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The rivalry between the two regions mentioned, and the associa- 
tion of Zoroaster’s name, first with Media Atroputene (Adarbaijan), 
and then with the Median Rai (Media Rhagiana), happily tinds an 
explanation in a remark made by Shahrastant (A.p. L08G6-1153)," 
This Arab writer gives us the key to the problem when he says of 
Zoroaster that ‘his father was of the region of Adarbaijan; his 
mother, whose name was Dughdii, came from the city of Rat’? 

This statement of Shahrastini is apparently vouched for by the 
Dinkart (7. 2. 7-13), fromm which source we learn that Zoroaster’s 
mother before her marriage with Pourushaspa (Porishdspo) resided 
in a different district from the latter. Asa girl she becomes filled 
with a divine splendor and glory; the phenomenon ciuses her to be 
suspected of witcheraft, and her father is induced by idolatrous 
priests to send her from his home. She goes to Patiragtardsps, 
‘father of a family in the country of the Spitémdas, in the district of 
Alak (or Arik),’? where she marnes Pourushaspa the son. This 
district is probably connected with the ‘Arag province’ (Zsp. 20. 4), 
which latter is undoubtedly a part of Adarbaijin. Furthermore, 
by way of localization, we note that the village of Patiraigtaraspé is 
stated to have been situated in a valley (Dk. 7. 2. 11-18); and the 
house of the son Pourushaspa, Zoroaster’s father, 1s elsewhere spoken 
of as oceupying the bank of the river Dare}, which may have been 
the home of the Prophet's parents after they married.’ 

Lastly, by way of introduction, it must be noticed that there is an 
old proverb in Pahlavi literature which characterizes anything that 
is preposterous as something that eould hardly happen ‘even if Rak 
(or Ragh) and Notar should come together’? (Dk. 7. 2. 51; 7. 3.19; 
Zsp. 16, 11-18, and cf. Dk. 7. 3. 39). In Zsp. 16. 12-135, these proper 
names, Ragh and Notar, are explained as ‘two provinces which are 
in Atir-patakain (Adarbaijin), such as are at sixty leagues (para- 


1See my article in JAOS. xv. 228. 
2 See JAOS. xv. 228, and cf. Hyde, 
Hist. Religionis vet. Pers. p. 298 ; Gott- 
heil, References to Zoroaster, p. 48 
(bis) ; Darmesteter, SBE. iv. (2ded.), 
p. 261, Le ZA. iii. 35, n. and Introd. p. 
89,n. 2. See also p. 17 above and p. 199. 
5 Quotation from Dk. 7. 2.9 (West's 
translation, SBE. xlvii. 20). 
_£On ‘Arag,’ consult West, SBE. 


xlvii. 151, n.; and, slightly differently, 
Darmesteter, Le ZA. iii. Introd. p. 
80, n. 2. West writes me, Nov. 1, 1897, 
Ragh = Rak = Arak = Alik = Av. 
Ragha. 

6 Bd. 20. 32; 24. 15; Zsp. 22. 12; 
Vd. 19. 4; 19.11. Shahrastani speaks 
of a mountain (7sm)uwiz-xar (read- 


‘ing ?), in Adarbaijan, associated with 


Zoroaster’s birth. 
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gang, i.e. 210 to 240 miles) from Cist;? Zarattisht arose from Ragh, 
and Vishtasp from Notar. And of these two provinees, Riigh was 
according to the name of Hricé, son of Diirésréb6, son of Mantish- 
ethar, from whom arose the race of Zaratisht; and Noétar was 
according to the name of Noétar, son of Miantisheihar, from whom 
arose the race of Vishtisp.’? 

So much by way of introduction. We may now proceed to dis- 
cuss Adarbaijin (Atropatenc) and Media (Media Rhagiana) respec- 
tively. 

1. Adarbaijin (Atropatene) 

The connection of Zoroaster with Lake Caécista, Urumiah, Shiz, 
and the territory round about, may be further illustrated by quota- 
tions 1n Zoroastrian literature. 


a. ALLUSIONS IN ZOROASTRIAN LITERATURE 


The allusions to Adarbaijan will first. be presented, and then an 
attempt will be made to loealize, if possible, the region known in 
the Avesta as Airyana Vaéjah (Vhl. Airin-Véj), and the river called 
Darej or Déraja. 

(a) The Bindahishn places the home of Zoroaster in Airiin V6, 
by the river Daraja. Bud. 20.32, Ddaraja rit pavan Atran Vej, manag 
man-t Porisaspo abitari Zaratist pavan bar yeherunt, ‘the Diraja 
river is in Airan Véj, on whose bank (Jar) was the abode of 
Poériishasp, the father of Zaratisht.’* 

(b) The Bitindahishn, in another passage, also states that Zoro- 
aster was born near the Dairaja River. Bd. 24. 15, Daraja rut ritt- 
baran rat, mamanas min-i abitar-i Zarataist pavan hale;* Zaratise 
famman zit, ‘the Diraja River is the chief of exalted rivers, for the 
abode of Zaratisht’s father was upon its banks; and Zarattsht was 
born there.’ 


1Tf we assume that Cist (Av. Caé- 
cista) is Lake Urumiah, then ‘60 para- 
sangs’ (210-240 miles) would place 
Ragh and Nétar considerably outside 
of the boundaries of the present Adar- 
baijin. So noticed by West (personal 
letter, dated Nov. 1, 1897). ‘This would 
favor the common identification of 
Ragh, the home of Zoroaster’s mother, 
With the ruins of Rai. 

2 Zsp. 16. 11-12 (West's translation, 

oO 


SBE. xvii. 146-147). In the Avesta, 
Vishtispa is of the family of Naotair- 
yans, and so also is Hutaosa his wife. 
Cf. Yt. 5.98; 16. 835and SBE. xvii. 80, 
n. 1 and p. 70 above. 

3 See also West, SBE. v. 82, and p. 
204 below. 

4‘To be emended ; see the remarks 
on the reading of the word by West, 
SBE. v. 89, n. 6. 
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(c) Zat-sparam, 22. 12, makes one of Zoroaster’s conferences with 
the archangels to have taken place ‘on the precipitous bank of the 
Dareja’ (pavan Darejin zbar). See West, SBE. xivii. 162 n. There 
ean be httle doubt that this assertion, hike the unequivocal state- 
ments of the Bindahishn, rests upon good old tradition; the three 
allusions accord perfectly with hints which are found in the Avesta 
itself. 

(d) Inthe Avesta, Vd. 19. 4; 19. 11, we hkewise learn that Zoro- 
aster’s temptations by Ahriman, as well as his visions of Ormazd 
and the archangels, took place, in part at least, upon the banks of 
the river Dare}, where stood the house of lis father Pourushaspa: 
Vd. 19. 4, Drajya paiti zbarauht nminahe Pourushaspahe, ‘by the 
Darej, upon its high bank, at the home (doe. gen.) of Pourushaspa.’ 
compare Phi. pavan Darejin zbar in the preceding paragraph. A. 
little farther on in the same chapter we read: Vd. 19. 11, parasat 
Laradustré Ahuram Mazdam .. . Drajya paiti zbarahe, Ahurti Maz- 
ditt vawhave, Vohu-Maite Gohind, Asai Vahistai, XSabrai Vairydi, 
Spantuyai Armutie, ‘Zoroaster commiuned with Ahura Mazda on the 
high bank of the Darej, sitting (?) before the good Ahnra Mazda, 
and hefore Good Thought, before Asha Vahishta, Khshathra Vairya, 
and Spenta Armaiti.’? 

With regard to localizations, there is good ground for believing 
that Airin Véj (Av. Airyana Vaéjah) is to be identified in part at 
least with Adarbaijin, and that the ancient Darej of the Avesta 
(Phl. Daraja) is identical with the modern Daryai. The Daryai 
Rid flows from Mt. Savalan (Sebilan), in Adarbaijain, northward 
into the Aras (Araxes).* If the identification be correct and the 


1 The reference to the elevation or 
the precipitous bank of the river, Av. 
zbarah, Phi. zbar, bar (cf. Skt. hedras), 
seems to be in accordance with the 
tradition that Zoroaster retired to a 
mountain for meditation ; see Vd. 22. 
19, gatrim avi sponto-frasni, varatam 
act spanto-frasnd, ‘to the mountain of 
the two who held holy converse; to 
the wood where the two (Ormazd and 
Zoroaster) had holy communings.° 
See similar ideas above, p. 34. If it 
were not for the Pahlavi passages, one 
might be inclined to render Av, zba- 


rahi, ‘ata bend’ (of the river), or as 
adj. ‘ineandering’; cf. Skt. ./ hvar, 
‘to be crooked, to wind’; or even the 
idea ‘in a cave’ inight be gotten cty- 
mologically from the word; and the 
cave played a part in Zoroastrian and 
Mithraic mysteries. On the latter point 
compare Windischmann, JAfithra, pp. 
62-64, in Abh. K. Morg. i. No. 1, 1857. 

2 See also Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta - 
tr. SBH. iv. Introd. p. 49 (1st ed.). 
For the river Aras (Araxes), see 
de Harlez, Avesta traduit, p. viii. map ; 
also the map of Persia by Philip 
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® 
ancient Darej, Diraja, was in Atropatene, it is wholly in keeping 
with what follows; for in this connection may be noticed a later 
non-Iranian tradition which associates Zoroaster’s name with Shiz 
(cf. Av. Caécista) and with Mt. Savalan. Consult the Map. 

This tradition which supports the assumed identification Dare}, 
Daraja, Daryai, is found in the Arabic writer Kazwini (about a.p. 
1263).!. The passage in which Kazwint speaks of Shiz in Adar- 
haijin is as follows: ‘ Zaridusht, the prophet of the Magians, takes 
his origin from here (7.e. Adarbaijin). It is said that he came froin 
Shiz. He went to the mountain Sabaldan, separated from men. He 
brought a book the name of which was Basta. It was written in 
Persian, which could not be understood except with the assistance of 
a commentator. He appeared, claiming the gift of prophecy, at the 
time of Gushtasp, the son of Lohrasp, the son of Kai-Khusrau, king 
of Persia”? Mount Sabalan (Savalin) may be the Avestan ‘Mount 
of the Holy Communiecants,’ with a sacred tree perhaps (Vd. 22. 19, 
gatrim spanti-frasn@, varosam spanto-frasnit), for Kazwint clsewhere 
says of Sabalin: ‘It is related that the Prophet (ie. Mohammed) 
said: Sabalin is a mountain between Armenia and Adarbaijan. 
On it is one of the graves of the prophets. He said further: On 
the top of the mountain is a large spring, the water of which is 
frozen on account of the severe cold; and around the mountain are 
hot springs to which sick people come. At the foot of the mountain 
is a large tree, and under this there is a plant to which no animal 
will draw near. If it comes near it, the animal flees away; 1f it cat of 
it, it dies? The religious character of the place, the mountain, the 
tree, the springs, would answer well for the identification suggested 
for the modern Daryai Rid in Adarbaijan. 

‘This much having been prefaced with reference to Adarbaijain 
and with regard to the river near which the Prophet probably 
passed some of his early ycars, or in the neighborhood of which he 


& Son (London), Rand & McNally where Rawlinson’s identification of 

(New_York), and especially by Keith Shiz with Takht-i Suleiman is 

Johnson (Edinburgh and London) at noticed. 

the end of this volume. 2 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
1 Kazwini, ji. p. 267, cd. Wiisten-  p. 40. 


feld, Gittingen, 1848 (Gottheil, Refer- 
ences to Zoroaster, p. 40); consult 
also Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, tr. 
SBE. iv. Introd. p. 49 (lst ed.), 


4 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
pp. 41-42. According to Gottheil, the 
tree appears also in connection with 
Zoroaster in Syriac legends. 
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may have been born (Bd. 24 15), if not at Urumiah, we are next 
prepared to take up the question of Airan Ve]. 

Direct Tranian tradition explicitly connects the opening of Zoro- 
aster’s prophetic career with Airyana Vaejah of the Avesta, or Airan 
Véj in Pahlavi. ‘This land is sometimes regarded as mythical; but, 
like a number of other scholars, I do not agree with that view. I 
am inclined strongly to favor the opmnion of those who think we 
have good reason for believing that Airyana Vaéjah is to be localized 
in the west of Iran, as the Pahlavi locates it, and that this also 
points to the notion that Zoroaster originally came from. that: 
direction eastward. The Bindahishn expressly connects ATraén V6] 
with Atropatene : Bd. 29. 12, clirdn Vej pauvun hist-i Atiirpatakan. 
The present opinion of scholars tends to uphold this localization.! 
The river Darej, near which stood the house of Zoroaster’s father, 
was In Airin Véj, as already stated, and an identification was aecord- 
ingly suggested. In the Avesta, moreover, Zoroaster is familiarly 
spoken of as ‘renowned in Airyana Vaéjah’ (Ys. 9. 14, sraité airyene 
caéjahe). The Prophet is also there represented as offering sacrifice 
in Airyana Vaéjah by the river Daitya (see below): Yt. 5. 104; 9. 
25; 17. 45, airyene varjahi vanwhuyt daityayd. ‘The Biindahishn 
likewise alludes to the fact that Zoroaster first offered worship in 
Airin Véj and received Méty6mah (Av. Maidyoi-mitwoha) as lis tirst 
disciple. The passage reads, Bad. 32. 5, ‘Zavatiisht, when he brought 
the religion, first celebrated worship in Airin Véj and Métyémih 
received the religion from him.’? In the Dinkart also, as well as in 
the Avesta, the river Daiti and its affluents in the land of Airin Vé}j 
form the scene of Zoroaster’s first revelation and of certainly one of 
his interviews with the archangels, the majority of which took place 
in Atropatene ( Dk. 7. 3. 51-54; 4.29; 8. 60; 9. 23; Zsp. 21.5; 21. 
13; 22.2; 22.9).% Inthe later Persian Zartusht Namah, Zoroaster 
passes the Daiti before he proceeds on his mission to King Vishtasp.‘ 


1 Marmesteter, Le ZA. ii. 6-6; Geld- 
ner, Grundr. d. tran. Phil. ii. 3885 simi- 
larly Justi, Spiegel, and de Harlez 
make Media the home of the Avesta. 
Vhe strongest opponent of this view, 
and warmest supporter of Bactria, is 
Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur, Erlangen, 
1882; Sitz. d. Kgl. bayr. Akad., Mai, 
1884, and recently Grundr. d. iran. 


Phil. ii. 389. Spiegel notices the ques- 
tion of Airyanem Vaéjo in ZDMG. 
xli. 289. 

2 Cf. West, SBE. v. 141, and Justi, 
Der Bundahesh, p. 79. 

8 Cf. p. 40 seq., above. 

4 See Eastwick’s translation in Wil- 
son, Parsi Religion, p. 491. 
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The hallowed Daitya'—a sort of Iranian Jordan —was perhaps 
«a border stream between two territorial divisions; we recall that 
Vishtaspa sacrifices ‘on the other side of it’ (ef. pasne, Yt. 17. 49) 
as discussed elsewhere, p. 211. The proposed identification of the 
Daitya and its affluents, with the modern Kizel Uzen, Spéd or Saféd 
Riad and its tributaries in Adarbaijan has already been mentioned 
as satisfying inost of the conditions of the problem.? 


8B. ALLusions 1n MonAMMEDAN WRITERS 


Waving examined the direct Iranian sources in the light of pos- 
sible allusions to Atropatene, we may now turn to other material on 
the subject. Mohammedan writers are almost unantinous in placing 
the first part of Zoroaster’s prophetic career in Adarbaijan (Azar- 
baijiin) or in stating that he came originally from that region? The 
traditions cluster about Urumiah (Urint) and Shiz. The Arabie 
name Shiz is the counterpart of an Tramian Ciz (from Caceista), or 
Lake Urumiah#” ‘The Arab veographer Yakat (a.p. 1250) deseribes 
‘Shiz,a district of Azgarhaijin ... which is believed to be the 
country of Zaradusht, the prophet of the fire-worshippers. The 
chief place of this district is Urmiah’;°® and under Urmiah he 
writes: ‘It is believed that this is the city of Zaradusht and that 
it was founded by the fire-worshippers.’ * 

There are a dozen other such statements which will be given 
below, but before presenting them it will be well merely to note that 
two or three Arabic authors allude to Zoroaster as being of Pales- 
tinjan origin, and they state that he came from that Jand to Adar- 
baijin; and they proceed to identify him with Baruch, the scribe of 
Jeremiah. This confusion is presumably due to their having con- 


“ 
founded the Arabic form of the name Jeremiah, Armiuh (xa) 


' Lit. the ‘river of the Law,’ on 
Which it was first promulgated. 

“See pp.41, 211. The same sugges- 
tion has been made tentatively by 
West, SBE. v. 79 n.; but Justi, Gdr. 
d. ivan. Phil. ii. 402, proposes either 
the Kur or the Aras. Similarly Dar- 
mesteter, Le ZA. ii. 6, n. 

® The quotations in the following 
paragraphs are made from the mono- 
graph of my: friend and colleague, 


Gottheil, Zeferences to Zoroaster in 
Syriac and Arabic Literature, Drisler 
Classical Studies, New York, 1894 
(Columbia University Press). 

4See Darinesteter, Ze ZA. iii. p. 
Xxi, n. 2, and cf. Justi, Handbuch, 8.v. 
Caécasta. 

§ See Barbier de Meynard, Dict. de 
la Perse, extrait de Yaqout, Paris, 
1861, p. 367. 

6 Ibid. p. 26, 85. 
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with Zoroaster’s supposed native place Urumiah, Urmiah (xas i). 
Having noticed this point we may present the Arabic and Syriac 
allusions to Zoroaster’s native place, which are almost unanimous in 
mentioning Adarbaijan (Azarbaijan). 

(a) Ibn Khurdadhbah (about a.p. 816),? Kitab al-Masalik wo’ 
Mamalik, p. 119 (ed. De Goeje, Leyden, 1889) writes of ‘ Urmiah, 
the city of Zaradusht, and Salamas and Shiz, in which last city 
there is the temple of Adharjushnas, which is held in high esteem 
by the Magians.’ 4 

(b) Ahmad ibn Yahyd al-Balédhuri (about a.p. 851) in his Aah 
Futith al-bulddin (De Goeje, Liber Expugnationis Requorum, p. 331. 
1, Leyden, 1866), in mentioning the conquest of Adarbaijan, adds the 
following note: ‘Urmiah is an ancient city (of Adarbaijan); the 
Magians think that Zaradusht, their master, came from there.’ * 

(c) Ibn al-Fakih al-Hamadhaini (about a.p. 910), in his  geo- 
graphical account (ed. De Goeje, Leyden, 1885, p. 286) mentions as 
cities of Adarbaijan: ‘Janzah, Jabrawin, and Urmiuh, the city of 
Zaridusht, and Shiz, in which there is the fire-temple, Adhar- 
jushnas, which is held in high esteem by the Magians.’? 

(d) Tabari (d. A.p. 923), in his history, gives considerable atten- 
tion to Zoroaster; out of a number of allusions one passage may be 
selected. It will be noticed, as explained above, pp. 38, 166, that 
Tabari mentions a belief that Zoroaster was a native of Palestine 
who came to Adarbaijin. In his Annales, Part I. p. 648 (Brill, 
Leyden, 1881), the passage runs: ‘During the reign of Bishtasp 
(Vishtasp) Zaridusht appeared, whom the Magians believe to be 
their prophet. According to some learned men among the people of 
the book (i.e. the Jews), he was of Palestinian origin, a servant 
to one of the disciples of Jeremiah the prophet, with whom he was 
a favorite; but he proved treacherous and false to him. Wheretore 


1Cf. pp. 30, 166 above and Gottheil, 
References to Zorouster, p. 80, n. 2. 

2 His father is stated to havo been 
a Magian, Gottheil, 2eferences to Zoro- 
aster, p. 44. 

$ Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
p. 44. 

4 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
p. 38. It is not necessary at this point 
to repeat also the allusion to ‘ Persia’ 


in the Christian patriarch Eutychius 
of Alexandria (a.p. 876-939) when he 
mentions Zoroaster. ‘This author wrote 
in Arabic; the passage is given above 
in a Latin version in Appendix IT. p. 
168, and it may be found rendered into 
Latin in Migne, Patrolog. Gr., tom. 111. 

§ Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
p. 44, 
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God cursed him, 4nd he became leprous.1 He wandered to Adar- 
baijin, and preached there the Magian religion. ‘rom there he went 
to Bishtésp, who was in Balkh. Now when he (Zoroaster) had 
come before him and preached his doctrine to hun, it caused him to 
marvel, and he compelled his people to accept it, and put many of 
his people to death on its account. They then followed it (the 
veligion). Bishtasp reigned one hundred and twelve years.’ ? 

(e) Mastadi (writing a.p. 943-944, died 951) states in Ins Meadows 
of Gold: ‘Gushtaisp reigned after his father (Lohrasp) and resided 
at Balkh. He had been on the throne thirty years when Zardusht, 
son of Mspiunan, presented himself before him... he (Zardusht) 
was originally from Adarbaijin and he is ordinarily called Zardusht, 
son of Espimiéin.’ 3 

(f) HWamzah al-Isfahani (a.p. eleventh century) in his Annals, p. 22, 
26 (Gottwaldt, Hamzae Ispahanensis Annalinm, Vabri x, Lipsiae, 
1848) states: “While King Lohrasp was still living, the sovereignty 
was handed over to his son Gushtiéisp; and i the thirtieth year of 
Gushtisp’s reign, when he himself was fifty years old, Zardusht 
of Adarbaijan came to him and exponnded the religion to him. 
He not only embraced the religion himself, but he alsu sent messen- 
cers to the Greeks in behalf of this faith and invited them to 
adopt it. They, on the contrary, produced a book which had been 
given them by Feridtin, in which it was agreed that they should be 
allowed to keep whatsoever religion they had themselves chosen.’ * 

(g) Shahrastani (born a.p. 1086) has the famous statement already 
noticed, pp. 17, 192: ‘They (the Zaradushtiya) are the followers of 
Aaradusht ibn Birshasb (Purshasp), who appeared in the time of 
King Kushtasf (Gushtasp) ibn Lohrisp; his father was from Adar- 
baijan, and his mother, whose name was Duyghdii, was from Rai.’ ? 
According to Shahrastant the Prophet’s birth takes place in 
Adarbaijan. 

(h) Ibn al-Athir (a.v. 13th century) incorporates the greater part 
of Tabari’s history into his Aitab al-Hamil fi al-tearikh, with slight 


1Cf. p. 30 and Appendix II. p. 166. 4 After Gottwaldt’s Latin transla- 

* Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, tion. See also Gottheil, References to 
pp. 36-37, Zoroaster, p. 33. 

3 From Masiidi (Macoudi), Prairies 6 From the German translation by 


@’Or, Texte et traduction par Barbier Waarbriicker, i. p, 275 seq. ; see Got- 
de Meynard, ii. p. 123. See Gottheil, theil, References to Zoroaster, p. 48. 
References to Zoroaster, p. 34. 
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additions from other sources, and with a more concise arrangement. 
IIis account of Zoroaster closely follows Tabari’s lines, including 
the statement regarding Zoroaster’s relation to Jeremiah,’ and his 
wandering to Adarbaijin: ‘It is said, he adds, that he was a for- 
eigner,? and that he had composed a book with which he went 
around in the land. No one knew its meaning, Ile pretended that 
it was a heavenly tongue in which he was addressed. He called it 
Ashta® We went from Adarbaijin to Faris (Persia). But no one 
understood what was in it, nor did they receive him. Then he went 
to India and offered it to the princes there. Then he went to China 
and to the Turks, but not one of them would receive him. They 
drove him out from their country. fTe travelled to Ferghfinah, but 
its prince wished to kill him. From there he fled and came to 
Bishtasp (Vishtisp), son of Lohrasp, who commanded that he be 
imprisoned. He suffered imprisonment for some time? * And bu 
al-Athir farther on relates: §Then Bishtaisp eaused Zaridusht, who 
was in Balkh, to be broueht to him. When he stood before the 
king he explained his religion to him. ‘The king wondered at it, 
followed it, and compelled his people to do the same. He killed 
a larve munber of them until they aeeepted (the new religion). ‘The 
Magians believe that he took his rise in Adarbaijan and that 
he came down to the king through the roof of the chamber. In his 
hand was a cube of fire with which he played without its hurting 
him; nor did it burn any one who took it from his hands. He 
caused the king to follow him and to hold to his religion, and to 
build temples in his land for the fires. Trom this they hghted the 
fire in the fire-tem ples.’ ” 

(i) Yaktit (about a.n. 1250) has already been cited, but the allu- 
sious from Gottheil’s collection (p. 42) are added here for complete- 
ness. The Nita Mutjam al-buldan (vol. iti. p. 854, ed. Wiistenfeld) 
remarks of Shiz: ‘It is said that Zardidusht, the prophet of the 
Magians, comes from this place. Its chief city is Urmiah.... In 
it is a fire-temple which is held in great esteem. From it are lighted 
the fires of the Magians from the east unto the west.’ Also, vol. 1. 


1 See comment on pp. 197-198. is implied in the Dinkart ; the impris- 

2 Min al-‘ajam; probably a Persian onment is also familiar from the sto- 
(Gottheil). ries in the Dinkart and Zartusht 

8 Mistake for Abasta, Avesta. Namah, p. 62 above. 

#The notion of Zoroaster’s wan- 5 Gottheil, Aeferences toa Zoroaster, 


derings is not inconsistent with what pp. 39-10. 
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p. 219, Yakut has: ‘Urmiah ... people believe it to be the city of 
Zaradusht, the prophet of the Magians.’! 

(j) Kazwini (about a.p. 1263), Cosmography, 11. p. 267 (ed. Wiis- 
tenfeld, Gdttingen, 1848), speaking of Shiz in Adarbaijan, recounts: 
‘Zaraidusht, the prophet of the Magians, takes his origin from here. 
[t is said that he came from Shiz. Tle went to the mountain Saba- 
lan, separated from men. He brought a book the name of which 
was Basta. It was written in Persian which could not be under- 
stood except with the assistance of a commentator. Me appeared, 
claiming the gift of prophecy, at the time of Kushtisp, the son of 
Lohrasp, the son of Kai Khusrau, king of the Persians. He wished 
to get to Bishtasp, but he did not succeed. Bishtasp was sitting in 
the hall of state, when the roof of the hall parted in two, and Zara- 
dusht eame down from it.’ And, after describing some of the details 
of Vishtasp’s conversion, Kazwini concludes: ‘Zaradusht commanded 
that fire-temples should be built in all the kingdom of Bishtisp. He 
made the fire a Kibla, not a god. ‘This sect continued to exist until 
the prophet of God (Mohammed) was sent. They say that even 
to-day a remnant of it is to be found in the land of Sajistin.’ ? 

(k) ‘The Syriac writer, Gregorius Bar ‘Ebhraya (about a.p. 1250) 
in lis strabic Chronicon, p. 83 (ed. Salhani, Beirut, 1890), following 
his Arab masters, says: ‘In those days (of Cyrus and Cambyses) 
Zaradosht, chief of the Magian sect, by birth of Adarbaijan, or, 
as some say, of Athdr (Assyria). It is reported that he was one of 
Klijah’s disciples, and he informed the Persians of the sign of the 
birth of Christ, and that they should bring him gifts.’® 

(1) Abulfeda (a.p. 1273-1331), Annals, vol. ui. p. 58, as cited by 
Hyde, states that Zoroaster arose in ( s*)!) Urmi or (xa0,1) Urmiah. 


See Hyde, Hist. Relig. vet. Pers. p. 311 (1st ed.). Hyde discusses 
other Arabic references, pp. 812-817. See below, Appendix VI. § 2. 

Estimate of the Mohammedan Allusions. — According to the Arabic 
statements one would be justified in assuming that Zoroaster arose 
in Adarbaijin; there seems also to be a preponderance of state- 
ments to the effect that Balkh was the scene of the Prophet’s con- 
version of Vishtasp. 


1 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, ® Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
p. 42. p. 32. 

2 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
pp. 40-41. 
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2. Ragha, Rai (Media Rhagiana) 


All the above traditional Oriental allusions have been unanimous 
in placing Zoroaster’s origin in Adarbaijin, or Media Atropatene, 
whether in Urumiah, Shiz, or on the river Dare}. There are yet 
two other passages, drawn from the Avesta, which connect Zoroas- 
ter’s name with Raghia. 

Kagha is generally identified with the city of Rai (Gk. “Payac) of 
Media, whose ancient ruins are still pointed out near modern Tehe- 
ran. This was a famous city in antiquity, the ‘Rages of Media’ in 
the O. T. Apocrypha.’ The Pahlavi texts seem to regard it as part 
of Atir-patakin.? Perhaps the boundaries of Adarbaijin were 
wider extended then than now, althongh Darmesteter suggests that 
possibly there may have been a Raghd in Adarbaijan independent 
of Kai? This seems hardly necessary from what follows. We 
must also remember that Raga in the Ancient Persian jiuscriptions 
is a district or province, duhyu. The subject of Ragha& requires 
further discussion, but it may be stated at the outset that these 
allusions, 1 any event, lend additional weight to the view of Zo- 
roaster’s belonging originally to western Tran. 

But before taking up the detailed question of Av. Ragha, Ph. 
Ragh, Mod. Pers. Rai, it will be well to cite an extract from the 
Dabistan, a work that is late in its present form (about asp. 1650), 
but a book which contains old traditions. The passage runs: ‘It is 
generally reported that Zardusht was of Adarbaijain or Tabriz; but 
those who are not Beh-dinians, or “truce believers,” assert, and the 
writer of this work has also heard from the Mobed. Torru of Busa- 
wart, in Gujarat, that the birthplace and distinguished ancestors of 
the prophet belong to the city of Rai’ * With this information we 
may turn to the Avesta itself. 

(a) The first of the two Avesta texts which evidently associate 
Zoroaster’s name in some way with Raghd is Vd. 1. 15, and the Pah- 
Javi version of the passage is interesting. The Avesta passage 
reads: Vd. 1. 15, dvadasam asanhamea S6ibranamea vahistam frad- 


21QOn ‘Rhage,’ see my article in 4 Dabistin, tr. Shea and Troyer, I. 
Harper's Dict. of Classical Antiqui- — p, 263, Paris, 1843. The translator 
ties, pp. 1369-1870, New York, 1897. adds a note that Rai is the most north- 

tig. Asp. 16. 12, West, SBE. ern town of the provinces Jebal, or 
Xlvii. 147, et al. Irak Ajem, the country of the ancient 


3 Le ZA. ii. 13, n., 83. Parthians, 
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warasam Azam Yo ahurd mazdd rayune Orizantim, ‘as the twelfth most 
excellent of localities and places, I who am Ahura Mazda ercated 
Ragha of the three races.’ The Pahlavi commentary renders, ra@ki 3 
toxmak ttir-patakdno, ‘Rak of three races, of Attir-paitakén,’? and 
he adds the gloss, aétun niin 7ré yemalelineto, ‘some say itis Rai.’ 
Notice the footnote.? 

(b) ‘The second of the Avestan passages which connects the name 
of Zoroaster with Raghé is in Ys. 19.18. Mention is there made of 
five regular rulers, ‘the lord of the house, the village, the provinee, 
and the country, and Zarathushtra as the fifth’ This order, as the 
text continues, holds good for all countries ‘except the Zarathush- 
trian Raji (or Jtaghi; is it Rai?) ‘The Zarathushtrian Ragha 
(Raya Zaragustris) bas four lords, the lord of the house, the village, 
the province, and Zarathushtra as the fourth’ The text is 
appended. 

Vs. 19. 18, Naya ratavi? ammdinyo visys zantumo dahyumnd zara- 
Oustrd puxdso. awham dalyunam yt anyt rajott zaradustroit. 
cudru-ratus raya zaradustris. kaya aiohit ratacd? nmidnyasca 
visyusea zantunasca zUradustro bitryo. This eonstruction evi- 
dently signifies that the Dahywmu, or governor, 1s everywhere the 
supreme head, but there is acknowledged one who stands above him 
as representative of the echnreh, as well as state, the chief pontill 
Aovoaster (Zarathushtra), or ‘the supreme Zoroaster’ (Zarathushtro- 
fem), as he is elsewhere termed (e.g. Ys. 26.1; Yt. 10. 115, cte.). 
In the papal see of Ragha, however, the temporal power (Daihyiuma) 
and the spiritual lordship (Zarathushtra) are united in the one 
person.’ For some reason Ragbé is plainly the seat of the religious 
government. The Pahlavi version (ad loc.) speaks of it in connec- 
tion with Zoroaster as being ‘his own district’ (mata-i nafsman) ; + 
the Sanskrit of Nérydésang glosses the allusion by asserting that 


LOf Darab D. P. Sanjana, Pahlavi 
Version of the Avesta Vendidad, p. 8, 
Bombay, 185, 

2 Allusion has been made above 
(p. 202) to the question of a Ragha in 
Adarbaijin as possibly contrasted with 
the ‘Pdya of the Greek, or possibly to 
i hay. Zaradustris different from Rai ; 
cf, also the Anc. Pers. Ragi as a dis- 
trict or province, dahyu; but that is 
nicertain. 


8See also Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 
p. 170. 

4 Notice the use of ‘district,’ and 
elsewhere Racha is a region as well as 
a town of Media. On Greek allusions 
to ‘Paya, see also Haug, Ahuna- Vai- 
rya-Formel, pp. Wd-lLb4t (:=45-16), 
Miinchen, 1872, and the article which 
is referred to on the preceding page 
(p. 202, n. 1). 
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Zoroaster was the fourth lord in this village, hecanse it is his own 
—tasmin grime yat sviyan asit astu gurus’ caturtho ’bhit.' Racha 
is plainly a centre of ecclesiastical power, as remarked above. This 
fact is further attested by Yakiit (i. p. 244), who says there was a 
celebrated fortress ‘in the district of Dunbiwand, in the province of 
Rai’ (notice the latter expression), which was the stronghold of the 
chief priest of the Magians.? If Raghé enjvyed such religious prom- 
inence there must have been ground for it, and we recall what was 
said above, in the Dabistan and Shahrastani’s statement, which con- 
nects Zoroaster’s mother’s family with Jat. 

(c) As a sequel to this, comes an interesting comment in the 
Selections of Zait-sparain; this has already been noticed (p. 192), but 
it is worthy of being taken up again at this point, for if is a sort of 
Tranian adage like Macheth’s Birnam wood and Dunsinane. In Zsp. 
16. 11-12, an old proverbial affirmation is used to assert that some- 
thing is impossible, and that it would not happen —‘not though 
both the provinces of Ragh and NGtar should arrive here together’ ; 
and the explanatory comment on these proper names is added, ‘two 
provinces which are in Atiir-paétakain, such as are sixty leagues 
(parasang, ie. 210 to 240 miles) from Cist.? Zavatisht arose 
from Ragh, and Vishtisp from Notar” The rest of the passage 
and the Dinkart occurrences of the proverb have been given above 
(pp. 192-193), and should be consulted. 

Ragh (Av. Raghé) like Arabie Shiz is evidently a territorial 
designation as well as a town title, and certainly the Prophet's 
family on the maternal side came from there, if we are to place any 
reliance on tradition. Now, if the Prophet was born in a city of 
Adarbaijin, whether in Urumiah, in the region of Shiz (Av. Caécista, 
prob. Urumiah), or on the Dare] River— and even Riigh itself appears 
frequently in Pahlavi to have been regarded as a part of this land — 
it is by no means unlikely that a man with a mission lke Zoroaster 
would have been drawn to so important a place as Ragha& was in 
antiquity, especially if it was the home of his mother. All which 
would account for the association of the names together. An attempt 
has been made by the present writer, in JtOS,. xv. p. 228-232, more 
fully to amplify this connection of Raghai with Zoroaster’s teaching 


1Cf. Spiegel, Neriosengh’s Skt. Ve- Dict. de la Perse, p. 33; Darmesteter, 
bersetz. des Yacna, Leipzig, 1861, p.99. SBE. iv. p. xlviii. (1st ed.). 
2See Gottheil, References to Zoro- 8 It is important to consult the foot- 
_ aster, p. 46, n.; Barbier de Meynard, note on p. 193. 
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a 
and preaching, especially by an attempted explanation of the word 


rajis in Ys. 53.9.' But the passage and the commentary alike are 
difficult, and enough has been said already to show Zoroaster’s con- 
nection with this region. 

Conclusion as to Zoroaster’s Native Place. — Zorouster arose in 
western Iran. Apparently he was born somewhere in Adarbaijan. 
The plaees specially mentioned are Urumiah, Shiz (Av. Caécista, 
prob. ane. Urumiah) and the river Dare}. Lfis mother’s family was 
connected with Ragha, which accounts for associating his name with 
that place; but it is not clear that this was the Median Rai (Pdyae 
of the Greeks) although it was in the west. The latter seems to 
have been a district as well as town, and is sometimes regarded as 
a part of ancient Atir-patakin. Zorvaster’s youth was also cer- 
tainly passed in western Iran. 


II, SCENE OF ZOROASTER’S MINISTRY 
General Remarks 


The question regarding Zoroaster’s native place may be looked 
upon as having been answered by placing it in western Tran, at 
least on the basis of present evidence and opinion. The question 
as to the scene or scenes of his religions activity, however, 1s 
a more unsettled problem. ‘The uncertainty 1s doubtless due to the 
conditions of the case; missionary work by a reformer 1s not con- 
fined to a single field. Taking a general view, however, as stated 
on p. 186, scholars are divided between Media, in the broader sense, 
and Bactria, with a preponderance perhaps in favor of the former. 
The present writer has clsewhere maintained the ground that both 
sides of this question are possibly correct, in part, and that the con- 
flicting views may be combined and reconciled on the theory that 
the reformer’s native place was not necessarily the scene of his 
really successful prophetic mission.? In other words, the opinion 
was held that Zoroaster may have been a prophet without honor im 
his own country; that he arose, indeed, in western Iran, probably 
somewhere in Atropatene; that he presumably went at one tune to 


1 First suggested by Geldner, KZ. = 2 Jackson, Where was Zoroaster's 
XXvili, 202-208, and further discussed Native Place? JAOS. vol. xv. pp. 
by the present writer in the article 221-232, New Haven, 1891. 
alluded to in the next note. : 
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Ragha (perhaps Media Rhagiana), but on finding this an unfrwitful 
field he turned at last to Bactria. Under the patronage of Vishtaspa, 
his faith became an organized state religion; and then it spread, 
possibly through religious crusades, westward to Media and Persia. 
Progress was rapid; the fire of religious zeal was contagious; the dis- 
trict of Raghé, which was onee a hot-hed of heresy (uparo-camandhim), 
became the head of the estublished faith of Media. Persia follows 
stuf when she rises into power. That at least was suggested at the 
time —in other words that we have an carlier instance of the same 
story as Mohammed, or Meeea and Medina. 

Such a view, however, is mere theory or speculation, at least so far 
as Bactria and the exact spreading of the Creed is concerned. Never- 
theless it is not speeulation built entirely upon baseless fabric. It 
has this in its favor, that it is based upon a combination of various 
statements in Zoroastrian literature which may be united with Arabie 
and Syriac material, and with Latin and Greek references, so as to 
mike, in part at least, a fairly solid structure. The assumption of a 
double scene for Zoroaster’s life, first for his birth and earlier years, 
and seeond for his later years and death, lias also been inferred by 
others, naturally from the tradition.’ It bas an advantage in saving 
several points of tradition which would otherwise fall; but 1t 1s open 
to several serious Objections which will be pointed out as the investi- 
gation proceeds. For the present, 1b will be a better plan simply to 
bring forward both sides of the question, the eastern and the western 
view, and to reserve final decision for later. The Bactrian side will 
first be presented; the argunents in favor of Media will then be 
arrayed to offset this. 

Before proceeding to the discussion, it 1s proper to reenll that we 
have no direet evidence to prove that Zoroaster spent the first thirty 
years of lis life anywhere but in his native land, if we assume that 
to be Adarbaijin. At the age of thirty came the Revelation, the 
opening of his ministry, and the first of the seven visions that filled 
the ten or twelve years which elapsed until Maidhy6i-maéonha adopted 
the ereed, and King Vishtaspa was converted. The whole of this 
question has been examined in Chapter [V. As it was there stated 


1S0 Anquetil du Perron, Zend- view (but with modification), Spiegel, 
Avesta, T. i. pt. 2, pp. 6, 29. (An- Eran. Altertumsk. i. 708, ii. 171. On 
quetil’s Mem. de? Acad. des Bel. Lett. the other hand, notice what is said by 
T, xxxi. p. 370 seg., as noted also by Geiger, OA. pp. 488-402. 
Kanga, Jxtracts, p. 55.) <A similar 
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we have information from the Dinkart (sce pp. 43-16 above), that 
Zoroaster went and preached before the Turanian Adrvaita-dang 
after the first conference with Ormazd; furthermore, that he ex- 
pounded the tencts of his faith to Parshat-gau in Sagastin. From 
this it is manifest that during the first two years he must, at all 
events, have been in the east. apparently both northeast and south- 
east, even 1f one maintams the view that Vishtispa lived nearer to 
the region of his own native land. 

This tradition of wanderings to remote lands is in keeping with 
the Githa psalm of dejection, Kam naméi cam, kudra namoi ayeni, 
‘to what land am I to turn, whither am J to turn,’ Ys. 46. 1 seq. 
An echo of it, moreover, as already stated (p. 200), is perhaps to 
be recognized in Ibn al-Athir, who reeounts how Zoroaster voes 
from Adarbaijin to Persia, then to India,’ China, ‘Turkestan, 
Ferghinah, and that he finally converts Vishtaspa, who seems in 
this account to be in the east. Perhaps these statements regardiug 
India are due to Zoroaster’s having been in Sagastéin or Scistiin (see 
also footnote below) which forms part of the territory of White 
Inclia.? It may be noticed that Ammianus Mareecllinus also makes 
Ilystaspes (or is it Zoroaster) pass some time studying im [ndia 
(see Appendix II., p. 167). So much for the two years that. tol- 
lowed the first eestatie vision, and which correspond to different 
scenes in Zoroaster’s missionary labors! 

By the close of this period, Zoroaster appears to have wencded his 
way gradually back again toward lis native country, as may be 
inferred from the different localities in which the visions of the next 
eight years took place. Consult the Map. The second, third, and 
fourth visions took place on the homeward route to the south of the 
Caspian Sea, if the identifications in Chapter IV. be correct. The 
fifth and sixth visions were beheld in the region of the river Daitya 
and Mount Asnavant (Mount Sahend and the Kizel Uzen; ef. pp. 41, 
48). Finally, the last interview with the archangels was manifested 
to him at his own home on the river Darej (pp. 34, 49, 19-4, which 
would agree with the Avesta (Vd. 19. 4, 11), as this vision is also 
associated with the temptation by Ahriman. But now for the Bace- 
trian question ! 

Tis it Sagastan (Parshat-gaiu) and 2QOn ‘White India,’ the provinces 
Turan (Aiirvaita-dang)? Cf. p. 89,n. of Iran which border upon India, see 
labove. See also next note and Darmesteter, Je Z-4. ii. 4, 18, n., and 


references, cf. above, pp. 44, n. 4, 72, n. 3, 87, n. 
1, 178, and p. 210. ‘ 
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1. Bactria and the Hast, or the View that Zoroaster’s Ministry was in 
Eastern Iran 

Irrespective of the question of the scene of Zoroaster’s activity, 
the whole problem of the home of the Avesta itself, as a literary 
composition and religious work, has long been a common subject of 
discussion.) ‘The assumption of a Bactrian kingdom which ante- 
dated the Median empire, or at least preceded the rise of the Achue- 
menian power, has generally been maintained by scholars, especially 
by the historian Duncker.? Criticisms of this view will be men- 
tioned later; but it is important to notice that one of the strongest 
supporters of an eastern Iranian civilization, judging from = geo- 
graphical and ethnographical allusions in the Avesta, 15 the Lranist, 
Wilhelm Geiger.’ 

The Avesta itself does not give any definite statement with 
respect to the situation of Vishtaspa’s capital, nor do the Pahlavi 
texts, to be discussed below, seem more explicit. Nevertheless, the 
Avestan geographical allusions tend to gravitate toward the east, 
rather than toward the west.4 The heroic sagas of the royal hue of 
kings in the Avestan Yashts are located for the most part in the 
east. According to the Zamyfid Yasht (esp. Yt. 19. 66-69), the 
home of the Kavi dynasty is in Seistan, and this 1s important to con- 
sider because of its bearing on the claim for the east and for Baetria. 
Firdausi, a native of Tis, moreover, places the scene of the Vish- 
taspa-Gushtisp cyele in eastern and northeastern Iran, as will be 
more fully explained below.2 According to Firdanst (Dakikd), 
Yakiit, Mirkhond, and others, Balkh was founded by Vishtasp’s 
father, Lohrisp.6 On the Greco-Bactrian coins is found an 


1 For some bibliographical refer- 
ences, sec p. 186. 

2 Geschichte des Alterthums. iv. 16 
seq. ; Nildeke, J’ersia, in Encyclopx- 
dia Britannica, xviii. 561 (9th ed.) ; 
Tomaschek, Baktria, Baktriane, Bak- 
triano?t, in VPauly’s Real-Hucyel. i. 
col. 2806 seq. (neue Bearb.). 

2 Ostiranische Kultur, Erlangen, 
1882; Vaterland u. Zeitalter des Avesta 
in ,Site)h. d. H. B. Acad., May, 1894; 
Grundriss d. tran. Phil. ii. 389. This 
view is criticised by Spiegel, ZDMG. 
xxxv. 636, and rejected, ZDMG. xli. 


292-296; cf. also in Sybel’s Jfistor. 
Zeitschr. N. F. 8.1 seq. Again, it is 
opposed by de Warlez, Das alter und 
Heimath des Avesta, in BB. xii. 109 
seq.; cf, also Aba. d. Berliner Or. Con- 
gress, ii, 270-277. ‘The arguments in 
favor of Bactria from the classics are 
most strongly presented by Rapp, 
ZDMG. xix. 3f-83 (1865). 

4 Gelduer, Gdr. d. tran. Phil. ii. 38. 

5 See also Nildeke in Gdr. @. tran. 
Phil. ii. 181. Y 

6 Firdausi, Livre des Rois, tr. 
Mohl, iv. 224; Yakiit in Barbier do 
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APOOACNO (i.e. Aurvat-aspa, Lohrasp), evidently as heros epony- 
mos of the place.’ Albirtini states that ‘ Balkh was the orivinal resi- 
dence of the Kayanians,’ and Mirkhond speaks of Lohrasp as ‘the 
Bactrian.’? Tabari similarly states that Lohrasp ‘established his 
residence at Balkh, where he places the seat likewise of Lohrasp’s 
son and successor, Vishtasp;?% yet it must not be forgotten in this 
connection that Tabari also considers Nebuchadnezzar and Cyrus to 
have been generals under Lohrasp and Vishtisp.t| Masidi joins in 
regarding Balkh as the royal capital until the seat of government 
was transferred westward to Irik in the tune of Hitimat® Other 
Persian and Arabie chroniclers and geographers place the seat. of 
the Kayanian empire, at the time of Lohrasp and Vishtdsp, in Bac- 
tria, Le. to the north of Seistén, and there is a tradition about a 
portrait of Zoroaster at Ballkh, as will be notieed in Appendix VIL. 
The author of the Zartusht Namah and the Cangranghicah Namah, 
who was himself a native of Rat, localizes the scene of the meeting 
between Zoroaster and Vishtisp in Ballkh, where he also represents 
the famous debate between Zoroaster and the Brahman Cangrang- 
hieah to have taken place (cf. p. 85 seq. above), This is interesting 
when we consider that the writer came from the west and from a 
city which was so elosely associated with Zoroaster’s name; he must 
have had some strong tradition to that cffeet; his work, moreover, 
is known to be based upon Pahlavi authorities.6 In the Dinkart, 
the meeting took place first on a ‘race-course’ (aspancar), but the 
locality is not indicated, ef. p. 59, n. 2 above. From the Pahlavi 
treatise ‘Wonders of Sagastin’ 1t appears that at one time (perhaps 
after his conversion) Vishtaspa had conferences with Zoroaster and 
his apostles in Seistiin —see passage translated below, p. 212. 

duite sur la version persane d Abou-Ali 
Mo'hammed Bel‘ami, par Zotenberg, i. 


Meynard’s Dict. de la Perse, p. 112; 
Mirkhond, Hist. of Pers. Hings, tr. 


Shea, London, 1832. 

1 See Tomaschek’s article, Bailtria, 
in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopacdie, ii. col. 
2812-2813. Consult Stein, Zoroastrian 
Deities on Indo-Scythian Cotns im 
Babyl. and Or. Record, i. 167 seq.; 
notice a dissenting view by Darme- 
stever, Le ZA. ii, 432. 

2 Albirini, Chronology, tr. Sachau, 
p. 100, London, 1879, and Mirkhond, 
tr. Shea, pp. 69, 264, 272, 

® Tabari, Chronique de Tabari, tra- 

¥ 


p. 491 seq.; cf. similar allusions in Goté- 
heil, References to Zoroaster, pp.36-40. 

4 Furthermore, for the destruction 
of Jernsalem by Lohrisp (1), see 
Maiée-f khirat, 27. 64-67, tr. West, 
SBE. xxiv. 64-65, and Yakit in Bar- 
bier de Meynarid’s Dict. de la Perse, 
p. 369. See also p. 91, n. 2 above. 

§ Magoudi, Les Prairies a’Or, tr. 
Barbier de Meynard, ii. p. 120. 

6 Zartusht Namah, tr. Eastwick, in 
Wilson, Parsi Religion, p. 498. , 
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To return to Firdausi. As mentioned above, the Shih Namah 
connects Lohrasp with Balkh, and deseribes how the youthful Vish- 
tisp quits the realm and passes the first years of his life in the 
west, in Rim (the Byzantine Empire).' He returns from thence to 
assume the sceptre of authority. It is not specifically stated that 
the years which cirectly followed were actually passed in Balkh, 
but it is certain that the last part of his reign is regarded as being 
passed there. Lohraisp himself lves there in retirement after 
Vishtisp had mounted the throne, and the lapse of time is shown 
also by the fact that Zoroaster is now spoken of as an old man 
(Pers. pir).? Perhaps Vishtisp formed a link between the east and 
the west, if the texts seem to imply a break in the regular succes- 
sion as he came to the throne; see p. 223, n. 1 below. 

At this point we may tarn again to our earlier Ivanian sources. 
As previously observed, neither the Avesta nor the Pahlavi writings 
are explicit in their statements as to the situation of Vishtispa’s 
capital. The Dinkart, it is true, speaks several times of the ‘abode’ 
(man), ‘residence’? (baba), or ‘lofty residence’ (Guland nainigno) of 
Vishtasp, but there is nothing precise as to the location.? The gen- 
eral allusions to N6tar, moreover, have already been noticed above, 
p. 192, and they will be referred to again, p. 222. The nearest 
approach in the Avesta to a definite statement regarding Vishtispa’s 
whereabouts is found in two references to places where he offers 
sacrifice for victory in battle over Arejat-aspa in the holy war of the 
Religion, or when on a religions crusade. One of these sacrifices is 
offered ‘on the farther side of the water of Frazdinava’ (¥t. 5. 108, 
pasne apam frazdandaom) for victory over three unbelievers one of 
whom is the inveterate foe, Arejat-aspa (Yt. 5. 109, Tadryavantam 
duzdaénam | Pasanamea daévayusnam | drvantamea Arajat-aspam).' 
But in Yt. 9. 29 = Yt. 17. 49, the same sacrifice is offered again by 
Vishtispa for victory over exactly the same three foes, but inelud- 
ing also the naines of a number of other enemics; and (important 
to keep in mind) the sacrifice of this latter passage is not celebrated 


1 See pp. 72-75. cludes India among the lands to which 
2 See also Mohl, tr. iv. 295. Vishtasp spread the gospel of Iran (cf. ° 
8 Compare note on p. 58. Mohl, iv. pp. 348-3844; and above, p. 


# It might possibly be suggested that 84 seq.; observe likewise Darmesteter, 
we have in the name Tathryavant a Le ZA. iii. Introd. p. 90). *But such a 
distant allusion to the Tantra philoso- conjecture could add little in favor of 
phy of India; the Shah Namah in- the eastern view. 
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near the Frazdinava, but is offered up on the farther side of the 
river Daityé. Still further, Vishtaéspa’s brother Zairivairi (Zarir), 
who is mentioned directly after Vishtaspa’s sacrifice by the Frazda- 
nava in the earlier passage, likewise offers similar worship on the 
same spot (Daitya), with an identical wish (Yt. 5. 112-113, pasne 
apo Ditityayd); and directly afterwards in the same Yasht (Yt. 5. 
116) Arejat-aspa invokes the same divinity near Vourukasha (Caspian 
Sea) for victory over Vishtaspa. This latter point will be taken 
up hereafter, pp. 212-213. 

It is necessary to comment anew on the suggested identification of 
these places. From the discussion above, pp. 41, 197, it 1s to be inferred 
thatthe Daitya was asoré of border streain in the west, to be identified 
with the Kizel Uzen or Saféd Rid. The river Kizel Uzen is the 
classic "Apepdos of Ptolemaeus, in Atropatene, and Andreas describes 
it as a natural ‘markscheide.’! The Avestan word pasne is appar- 
ently used with @ river name like the Latin usage of trans in Trans- 
Rhenanus (opp. Cis-Alpinus), com pare the modern Iranian designation 
of Diad-Pis, ‘before the rivers,’ as opposed to Bié-Piis, “hack of the 
tivers,’ used in the adjoining territory of Gilfin.* The various streams 
which flow into the river to-day would answer to the tributaries of 
the Daitya that are mentioned im the Dinkart; and Zat-sparam.* 
This is the river of the ‘Law,’ and the river which Zoroaster appar- 
ently crosses on his way to convert Vishtisp.*‘ 

The Frazdinava, on the other hand, 1s to be sought in Seistiin, 
in the east, if we accept the statement of the Bindahishn (Bd. 22, 5), 
and is probably to be identified with the Ab-istiédah lake, south of 
Ghazni.” Being a member of the Kayanian line, Kavi Vishtaspa 


trasted with Pourushaspa’s dwelling on 
the Darej, as that may have been the 
home to which he removed after his 
marriage ; see suggestion on p. 192. 

4 Zartusht Namah, p. 491. 


tAndreas, Amardos, in Pauly’s 
Real-Mneyl, neue Bearb., Stuttgart, 
1894, vol. i. col. 17385, 1. 44. 

2 Refer to Andreas, loc. cit. Il. 60-61, 
Whose trauscription ‘ Bii-PI8’ is here 


followed. Cf. also de Morgan, Mission 
Scientifique en Perse, i. 209. 

3 Dk. 7. 3. 61-56; Zsp. 21. 5, 22.9. 
“I believe that in Dk. 7. 20. 30, We are 
to read mayd-i set (not Dait), as noted 
by West, SRE. xlvii. 25, n. 2, and 
compare the Shét river of Bd. 20. 7, 
SBE. v.77; although there would be 
no real inconsistency in Dait, as con- 


5 This view is opposed to Lagarde’s 
Hrazdan in Armenia (Bettriige zur 
bakir. Lex. p, 28), but I agree with 
Geiger’s estimate of Wrazdén in OIK. 
p. 108. The identification of Frazda- 
nava with Ab-ist@dah is mentioned by 
West (SBE. v. 86,n.3) as being from 
Justi (see his Zandb. der Zendsprache, 
p. 197 b), although Justi now seems 
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is naturally associated with Seistién and Lake Frazdin. The Pahlavi 
treatise, ‘Wonders of the Land of Sagastin,’ makes Seistin the 
place of Vishtisp’s first religious propaganda, and apparently also a 
place where Vishtasp conferred with Zoroaster and other apostles of 
the Faith, on matters of religious importance. Tam indebted to Dr. 
West’s kindness for a translation of the ‘Wonders’; the passage 
(Wond. of Sag. § 6) reads: ‘King Vishtasp produced the progress 
of religion on Lake Frazdan, first in Sagastiin, and afterwards in the 
other provinces; also King Vishtasp, in conference with Zaratisht, 
and Sén6, son,of Ahimstit of Biist,* because his disciples of Zara- 
tisht have been the first in his long discipleship, (made) the various 
Nasks proceed in a family of the good, for the purpose of keeping 
the religion of Sagastin progressive for being taught.” We remein- 
ber also that Zoroaster went in his earher years to Seistan to preach 
to Parshat-giin (pp. 44-45). According to Firdausi, King Vishtiisp 
(Gushtasp) was engaged upon a religions crusade in Seistan and 
ZAabilistain,? and was at the abode of the old hero Rustam, who still 
held out against conversion to Zoroastrianism, when the ‘Turanians 
under Arjaisp stormed Balkh, slew Lohraisp in battle before the 
walls, and killed Zoroaster. Vishtisp returns from Scistén for 
the finally routing of Arjasp.’ 

It must be acknowledged that the twofold sacrifice by Vishtasp, 
once on the Frazdanava and once on the Daitya, causes some difh- 
culty in connection with the identification of scenes in the Holy 
Wars. As already observed, the Frazdainava sacrifice, when placed 
in Seistan, certainly refers to the second and final invasion. The 


8 Cf. Mohl, tr. iv. pp. 855, 456 ; and 
also Vullers, Fragmente tiber Zoroas- 
ter, Bonn, 1831, p. 97 and p. 125, 


rather to incline toward the view of 
lirazdin in Armenia, judging from 
Preuss. Jahrb. Bd. 88, pp. 256-257. 


Geiger, OJ K. p. 108, notices the iden- —n. 62. 
titication of Frazddnava with the Ab- 4 Shah Namah, ed. Vullers-Lan- 


dauer, iii. pp. 1559-1560 ; but there is 
some uncertainty owing to a variation 
inthe reading. Thus, Ath in héerbadra 


istadah, but he prefers to explain the 
matter differently. 
1Sce West in Gdr. ad. iran, Phil. ii. 


1138. 

2 Dr. West notes that this place is 
described by the pseudo Ibn-Haukal 
as on the river Hérmand, between 
Ghor and the lake (see Ouseley’s Ori- 
ental Geography, p. 206) ; it was there- 
fore in Seistan. 


kih kust; and again, cira herbadra bi- 
Kuxt; but a few lines farther on (Dp. 
1560) the death is proved by hérbadra 
hamah sar zadand. 

6 Mohl, iv. 354, 355, 366. 
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Daitya sacrifice, ‘ve may presume, refers to the first invasion, if we 
make the twofold division mentioned on p. 105; but it is not easy 
to reconcile this with the assumption that the scenes of the first war 
belong rather to the territory of Merv (p. 114). Perhaps the Daitya 
sacrifice is not to be pressed as referring to a special incident, and 
perhaps the prayer was general; or Vishtaésp was crusading in the 
west at the time; history offers examples of a Christian king of 
Kurope offering up his prayers in the land of the Saracens. Dar- 
mesteter' does not seem to think it imperative to take the Daitya 
sacrifice too seriously in the face of the Frazdanava passage which 
gives a scene located in Seistén; or, he thinks, the Daityad allusion 
may be a reminiscence of the Median origin of Vishtispa himself. 
Nevertheless, there is a certain discrepancy which must fairly be 
noticed, and having stated the difficulty we may turn to such argu- 
ments as can be brought up to show that Vishtaspa’s foe, Arejat- 
aspa, belongs rather to the east than to the west. This introduces 
the problem of the situation of Arejat-aspa’s kingdom, and the 
scene of the Holy Wars already alluded to. 

In the Avesta, Arejat-aspa is a Hyaonian (Av. Jfyaona, Phi. Xy6n).? 
The name h-yaona, according to the ordinarily accepted view, 1s iden- 
tical with the nation of the classic Chionitix.? The identification, 
however, has been doubted by some. The subject is commented on 
by Darmestcter,‘ and especially by Geiger, and both of these schol- 
ars think (as well as Justi, see footnote) that there is authority 
also for the tradition which places the Hiyaonians toward the east, 
even if they were located in the Gilfin territory in the time of 
Ammianus Marcellinus (19. 1. 2). The Shah Namah tradition cer- 
tainly looks upon Arjisp as a Turanian, and places his kingdom 
on the other side of the Jihiin (Oxus), and it makes him despatch 
envoys from the city of Khallakh to Vishtasp (Gushtasp) in Balkh.® 
In the native lexicons, according to Vullers, Khallakh or Khallukh 


1 Ne ZA. iii. p. lxxxiii. 

2See Yt. 9. 30-31, 17. 50-51, 19. 87, 
and the references on p. 104, n. 2. 

8 Spiegel in Sybel’s Histor. Zeit- 
schrift, N. F. 8, p. 18; also other 
writers as noted below. 

* Darmesteter does not seem certain 
of it in Ze ZA. iii, p. Ixxxiii seq. ; ef. 
also Geiger in Sttzb. d. K. B. Acad., 
1884, p. 328 seq., and in his Yaekér in 


Sitzb., Mai, 1890, p. 75. Justi allows 
also the possibility of placing the 
Ilyaonians in the east on the author- 
ity of Joshua the Stylite ; see Preuss. 
Jahrb. Bd. 88, p. 266; but Justi favors 
the west. 

& Firdausi, Livre des Rois, tr. Mohl, 
iv. pp. 302, 308, 319, 326 bis, 342, 360, 
441, 459, 543, 558. 
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(, ls) is described as ‘a great city in Turkestan in the district of 


Khatai.’! In any case, it is evident that the kingdoms of Arjisp 
and Vishtasp cannot have been far separated from each other. 
The question of the invasion or invasions may now be taken up. 

According to the sources which the Shih Namah must have made 
use of (and we may infer the same from the Dinkart and Zat-spa- 
ram)? there were, apparently, two separate invasions by Arjasp, 
although the Avesta seems to speak of the war singly as ‘the War 
of Religion.’ ‘The special chapter above on this subject (Chap. IX.) 
should be consulted. The Yatkar-i Zaririn alludes only to what we 
may regard as the first of Arjisp’s wars, and lays the scene in the 
neighborhood of the plain of Merv.2 Sunilarly, in this connection, 
the Shih Namah speaks of the Jihtin or Oxus, and the territory 
adjacent* (consult the Map). ‘The scene of the battles of the 
second war was Khorassiin, if we follow the Shah Namah and 
notice an incidental allusion in the Bindahishn’ The cireum- 
stances of Arjasp’s second invasion need not be repeated; sce 
Chapter IX. If we follow the Shah Namah we may presume that 
Vishtaspa, after receiving news of the storming of Balkh, started 
from Seistan to join the forces of his son, Farshidvard, whom. he had 
appointed ruler of Khorassin. The first mecting between Vishtasp 
and the invader Arjisp may therefore have resulted in an engage- 
ment in Khorassan. Irom Firdausi, we may judge that this open- 
ing engagement of the second war, which is evidently counted as a 
part of the Balkh misfortune, was not successful for the Lranians.® 
An attempt may be made to locate the scene. 

Now, the Bahman Yasht (3. 9), when speaking of three distinct 
times of crisis and trial in the history of the Religion, says: ‘the 
second was when thou, O Zaratiisht the Spitiéiman! receivedst the 
Religion, and hadst thy conference, and King Vishtisp and Arjasp, 
miscreated by Wrath, were, through the War of the Religion, in the 
combat of Spét-razhir (“the hoary forest”);’ and the text adds a 


1 Vullers, Fragmente tiber Zoroas- # Mohl, tr. iv. 309. 
ter, p. 12], where the Persian is quoted, 6 Bd. 12. 32-34, given in full on 
and Lexicon Persicum, i. 706, 714. p. 216. 
See also Steingass, Persian-English 6 Notice that the Bandahishn (Bd. 
Dictionary, pp. 467, 471. 12. 33) acknowledges an occasion 


2 See chronological scheme by West, where there was ‘confusion among 
SBE. xvii. p. xxx.; cf. Appendix HI. the Iranians,’ but they were ‘saved’; 
8 YZ. § 12. cf. p. 216 below. 
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comment: ‘some*have said it was in Pars.’! 
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The Avesta mentions 


the ‘White Forest,’ but not in connection with Arejat-aspa’s name. 
The Spacitita Razura in the Avesta, is the amphitheatre of the great 
conflict between the earlier Jranian king, Haosrava, and his enemy, 


Aurvasira.? 


According to Justi, the White Forest is in Kohistan, 


a part of Khorassain (lat. 33, long. 59; consult Map), between Kain 


and Birjand.? 


As a mere conjecture, in order to endeavor to recon- 


eile difficulties, it might be suggested that we have here an allusion, 


perhaps, to the engagement that preceded the Jast in the war. 


In 


other words, as the White Forest scems to have been a designation 
covering a good deal of territory, it might be argued that Vishtasp 
pushed onward, then northward to the mountains of Nishiptir and 
Mesh-hed, not far from the high citadel where his son lsfendiar was 


confined. 


This citadel, as related by the Shah Namah, was the mountain 
fortress of Gumbadin or Gunbedain (yh ).4 Its location is 
in Khorassin,® for this fastness of Isfendifir is evidently Mount 
Spenté-dita of the Avesta (Yt. 19. 6), and Spend-yat of the Pahlavi 
(Bd. 12. 2, 23), sitnated on the ‘Var of Révand, which latter has 
been ideutified with the Bar mountains, northwest of Nishapair, in 


an interesting article by Houtum-Schindler.® 


The Bondahishn 


adds details of the battle that enable us still further to locate the 
scene where Vishtasp himself had to take refuge in a mountain in 
Khorassan, where he was beleaguered,’ until the heroie Isfendiar is 


released from his chains and gains the victory. 


All this has been 


deseribed above (p. 119 seq.), but the Bindahishn passage is impor- 
tant enough to repeat it again In full: — 


1 West, SBE. v. 218. As for the 
usage of ‘ Pars,’ it must be remembered 
that Sagastin itself is spoken of asa 
part of Pars in Pahlavi literature (Bd. 
12. 9, 20. 20; see SBE. v. pp. 37, 
81). 

2 Yt. 15. 31-32; cf. Yt. 5. 49-50; 
Yt. 19. 77. 

3 Justi, Namenbuch, p. 42, ‘ Aurwa- 
sira, Konig am Weissen Wald, d. i. 
Dascht-i Beyat in. Kohistin von Qain 
und Birjang, Gegner des Kawa Hus- 
rawa (Kai Xusrau), Yt. 15. 31. Sya- 
Wwasnameh, 252.’ 


4 Shah Namah, ed. Vullers-I.an- 
dauer, iii. p. 1550, 1. 156; cf. traduc- 
tion de Mohl, iv. pp. 354, 870, 456. 

6 But Mirkhond (tr. Shea, p. 290) 
says he was ‘imprisoned in the For- 
tress of Girdkih, in the district of 
Ridbar.’ ‘To which Shea adds, stating 
that Riadbar is a district of the Jebal 
or Irak Ajeri. 

8 The Identification of Some Persian 
Places, in The Academy, No. 730, p. 
312 seq., May 1, 1886; cf. also Justi, 
Hibch. d. Zendsprache, p. 305. 

7 For allusions to the ‘mountain,’ 
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Bd. 12. 17-18: ‘The Padashkhvargar mountain is that which is 
in Taparistéin and the side of Gilin. The Révand mountain is in 
Khtrasin, on which the Barzhin fire was established. (32-34): 
From the same Padashkhvargar mountain unto Mount Kitimish, 
which they call Mount Maddfryat (“ Come-to-help ”) — that in which 
Vishtasp routed Arjasp—is Mount Miyan-i-dasht (“ mid-plain”’), 
and was broken off from that mountain there. They say, in the 
War of the Religion, when there was confusion among the Iranians 
it broke off from that mountain, and slid down into the middle of 
the plain; the Iranians were saved by it, and it was called “Come- 
to-help” by them. ‘The Gandvat mountain is likewise there, on the 
Ridge of Vishtisp (pist-i Vistaspan) at the abode of the Biarzhin- 
Mitro fire, nine leagues to the west.2? Mount Madofryat (Come-to- 
help) has been identified by Houtum-Schindler with the mountain 
near the present town of Farifimad, northward of the high road 
between Abbisibid and Mazindin, and it 1s thus evidently a part of 
the Jagatai range.? The Ridge of Vishtaésp may be identical with 
the mountains, Binalid Kuh, running northwest from Nishapir, a 
little to the west of the modern Gundibad (lat. 36. 40; long. 59. 5— 
see Map). The region where the final battle took place, with the 
utter rout of Arjisp and the triumph of Iran over Turan, may be 
regarded as occupying a territory to the east of Mian-i-dasht in 
Khorassin (lat. 56. 30; long. 56.10—see Map, square Gb). The 
caravan road between Mifan-i-dasht and Zaidar is still famous to-day 
for inarauding attacks of the Turkomans upon pilgrims and travel- 
Jers.* 

The location of the sacred fires may be taken up in this con- 
nection. Vishtdsp’s special fire, Bairzhin Mitr6, is in Khorassan as 
already discussed in the pages devoted to the subject of the Sacred 
Fires (Chap. VIII.). From the passage just quoted (Bd. 12. 17- 
18, 32-34) and from Bd. 17. 8 there seems to remain little doubt on 
that point. The Shih Namah implies a similar location, and three 
Mohammedan writers state that the special fire of Zoroaster, which 
is the Birlzin Mitré, was in the neighborhood of Nishapir. For the 
references, see p. 100. But more important still in connection with 


ef. Mohl, Livre des Rois, iv. 367, 370, 36-37; long. 56-57) on the map in 


373, 384. Curzon’s Persia and the Persian Ques- 
1 West, SBE. v. 40-41. tion, i. p. 245. . 
2See The Academy, p. 313, May 1, 3 Curzou, Persia and the Persian 


1886. The town is easily located (lat. Question, i. 276-277, 280-281. 
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the ancient pyraea of Zoroastrianism, is the tradition of the 
Bondahishn (Bd. 17. 6) regarding the second famous fire, the fire 
Frobak (Farnbag). This fire originally was located in Khorasmia 
or Chorasinia (Phi. Avhvarizem) on the eastern side of the Caspian 
Sea—the region of igneous oil fountains, and it was removed by 
Vishtasp to the cast, to Cabul, or as the text reads: ‘In the reign of 
King Vishtasp, upon revelation from the religion, it was established 
out of Khvdrizem, at the Roshan (“shining”) mountain in Kavu- 
listiin, the country of Kévul (Kabul), just as it remains there even 
now’! This latter would make another distinct association of 
Vishtisp with the east.” 

In addition to the central or eastern location of two of the sacred 
fires which are directly connected with Vishtaisp’s name, we may 
also recall the story of the eypress which Zoroaster planted to com- 
memorate the event of Vishtaésp’s conversion. This hallowed tree 
was planted at Kishmar in Khorassin, and it 1s spoken of in the 
Shah Namah as ‘the cypress of Kishmar’? It must also be 
remembered that, according to the Shah Namah, Khorassin was 
under the suzerainty of one of Vishtasp’s sons, as well as it was 
the amphitheatre of the final Holy War. 

‘These latter points are of interest also in connection with Floigl’s 
claim that Vishtaspa, of the Avesta, is identical with the historical 
Hystaspes, father of Darius; and that he belonged in the region 
of Tlyreania and ancient Parthia. Floigl’s monograph should be 
consulted.‘ 

Tt may incidentally be added that the Armenian historian, 
Vhomas Arzrouni (a.p. tenth century) follows the tradition that 
Aoroaster was the opponent of Ninus and Semiramis and was de- 
feated by them, but Semiramis made him commander of Babylon, 
Khoujistin, and of al] eastern Versia, and he adds, ‘ Zradasht, 
although possessing the countries to the east of Persia, did not cease 
to harass Assyria.’® ‘This would associate him also with the east. 


1 Bd. 17. 6, tr. West, SBE. v. 63. 

21It must be stated, however, that 
the reading Advul (Adbul) is ques- 
tioned by Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 154; 
und sée the discussion above in Chap. 
VIII. p. 99, ». 4. 

® Sarv-i Kismar ; see Vullers-Lan- 
dauer, Shah Name, iii. 1498-1499, and 


Mohl, iv. 292-298 ; cf. also Appendix 
II., pp. 163-164, 

4¥Floigl, Cyrus und Herodot, Leip- 
zig, 1881, e.g. pp. 14, 15, 17, ete. 

5See Brosset, Collection @'Histo- 
viens amnéniens, i. 30, St. Péters- 
bourg, 1874. See Appendix VIL § 1 
below. 
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Furthermore, it should be noticed that Mills upholds the eastern 
region, at least as the place of origin of the Githas." Ile reviews 
some of the indications which point to the west, as presented 
by Darinesteter; but after examining into the character of the 
civilization, and noticing points of Indo-Iranian unity and like- 
ness to the Veda, and judging also from the spirit of the Gathas, 
whose antiquity he emphasizes, Mills is led to believe that ‘the 
scene of the Gathie and original Zoroastrianism was in the north- 
east of Tran, and that the later Avesta was composed during the 
hundreds of years during which the Zarathushtrian tribes were 
migrating westward into Media’? A discussion of the Avestan cal- 
endar led the Sanskrit: scholar Roth strongly to support Baetma.’® 
The younger Lranist TLorn favors eastern Tran as the first scene, at 
least, of Zoroastrianisin.* On the views of Ticle, see note below.’ 
Résumé of the Eastern View. —.Ainong various pomts that may 
be brought up in favor of placing Vishtaspa in eastern Tran, and of 
believing that Zoroaster’s prophetic career, at least, was associated 
chiefly with that territory, is the predominance of geographical allu- 
sions in the Avesta rather to eastern Lran. The Avesta does not 
state where Kavi Vishtdispa’s kingdom was located; but it recog- 
nizes that the Kavi dynasty came from Seistin (Yt. 19. 66. seq.). 
The Tranian tradition which is found in Mohammedan writers 1s 
almost unanimous in placing Vishtéisp’s kingdom iu the east, in Bae- 
tria. Among arguments which may be drawn from Pahlavi litera- 
ture is the fact that the Bindahishn elearly locates the scene of the 
routing of Arjisp in the territory of Khorassin. One of the sacred 


1 SBE. xxxi. Jntrod, pp. xxvii-xxx. also in the gencalogical table in his 


2 Op. cit. p. xxvii. 

3 Roth, Der Nalender des Avesta, 
u. & w., in ZDMG. xxiv. 1-24; ef. 
especially pp. 16-19 (criticised by 
de Harlez ; sce p. 219 below). 

4 Worn, Die Leiche der Meder 
und Perser, in Hellwaldt’s Arulturge- 
schichte, 4 Aufl. 1, 322. 

6 'Tiele, in his early work entitled 
De Godsdienst van Zarathustra, van 
haar ontsiaan in Buktrié tot den vat 
van het Oud-Perzische Rijk (UWaarlem, 
1864), maintained the Bactrian view 
that was common at the time. So 


article * Religions," in Aneyclopedia 
Britannica, vol. xx. p. 860 (9th ed.), 
and in his Geschiedenis van den Gods- 
dicnst, p. 174 (Amsterdam, 1876). But 
now, if J understand his latest view 
aright, he believes in’ northwestern 
Iran as the cradle at Icast of the Zoro- 
astrian Reform: ‘Ook ik neig zeer 
tot de meening dat de zarathustrische 
hervorming van nocrdwestclijk Tran is 
uitgegan’ (lets over de oudheid van 
het Avesta, Aanteckenthg, in Mede- 
deeling d. K. Ak. 8 de Reeks, Deel 
XI, Amsterdam, 1895, pp. 884 and 375). 
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fires is connected with Kho ‘assiins another was removed from Kho- 
rasmia to the cast. And now that so much has been said in favor 
of eastern Lran, including DBactria, we may pass without comment to 
the west and consider the claims of Media. 


2. Media and the West, or the View that Zoroaster's Ministry was 
in his Native Country, Western Iran 


It has been indicated sufficiently that a number of specialists, de 
Harlez, Spiegel, Justi, and others, associate the earhest history of 
Zoroastrianism not with Bactria and the cast, but alone with Media, 
in its broad sense, and the west. 

C. de Harlez, for example, in treating of the origin and home 
of the Avesta, as noted above, leaves eastern Tran out of econsidera- 
tion.’ His discussion of the subject should be read; there is space 
here only to outline the reasons which lead him to confine the 
Avesta and Zoroastrianism to Media. 1 summarize them from the 
last article imentioned in the footnote: (1) Zoroastrianism and 
the Avesta is the work of the Magi, a tribe of Media, and the Magi 
are the Atharvans (avpafor) of the Avesta. (2) The chief seat of 
the religion was the southern and southeastern coast of the Caspian 
Sea, as shown by the peculiar manner im which the peoples of the 
Caspian region and I[yrcania dispose of their dead. (3) Ragha in 
Media was the chief seat of the priesthood, and Media, therefore, 
was the centre of the Avestan religion. (4) The legend which 
inukes Bactria the cradle of Zoroaster’s faith, and clauns that Vish- 
tiispa was king and ruler of Bactria, 1s Jate; 1f comes, in fact, from 
medieval times. Eastern Iran, in general, remains in the back- 
ground until the time of the Achaemenidae.? Finally (5), the Parsi 
books themselves regard Zoroaster as arising from Media; and, 
even though many medieval sources connect Vishtaésp with Bactria, 
as mentioned, there 1s not entire consistency in this, for some of 
them place him in Persis. The epitomist Khvandamir, for example, 
in his life of Gushtasp,3 says that this king had the city of Istakhr 


1 See de Harlez’s definite statements 2 For the latter statement, cf. BB. 
on Das alter und heimath des Avestain xii. 110. 
BB. xii. 109-111, and Der Avestische 8 See de Harlez, Av. Kalender und 


Kalender und die Heimath der Avesta-  Heimath, p. 277; Spiegel, HA. i. 698; 
Religion, in®*Abh. d. Berl. Or. Congr. and Hyde, Fist. Relig. vet. Pers. p. 
ii, 270-277, Berlin, 1882 (criticising 318 (Ist ed.); Ethé in Grundriss d. 
Roth). tran. Philol. ii. 356. 
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(Persepolis) as a royal seat — Istakhr-i Fars ra dar al-nulk kardi- 
did. Again, Beidéwi (Life of Gushtdsp) says that Zardasht occupied 
i. mountain, Naphaht, near Istakhr.'- And Majdi (Zinat al-Majalis), 
after assuming that Zoroaster came from Palestine, adds that he 
gave himself out as a prophet in Adarbaijan2 For these various 
reasons de Harlez coucludes: ‘Alles erklirt sich, wenn man unter- 
stellt, dass der Zoroastrismus aus Medien stammt; Alles wird 
duukel, wenn man dessen Wiege in Baktrien sucht.’ 

Spiegel has two or three times specially treated the question of 
the home of the Avesta and its bearing upon the Zoroastrian 
problem! In his historical article on Vishtispa and the Bactrian 
kingdom, in Sybel’s Zeitschrift, he brings up most of the pouits that 
may be argued in favor of the east,—and these are such as have 
been stated above; he then weighs the west over ayainst them. 
He particularly emphasizes the identification of Arejat-aspa’s nation, 
the Hyaona, with the Chionitie, who are to be placed, it is clauned, 
to the west of the Caspian Sea. Again, he approves rather of de 
Lagarde’s identification of the name and locality, lrazdanava, with 
the Armenian river Hrazdin; and he points out some ether naines 
that refer especially to the west. As a result of this, although 
‘Baktra’ is mentioned in the title of his monograph, he inclines to 
favor Media or Arran, rather than Bactria, as the realm of Vish- 
taspa and also as the home of Zoroaster. In his latest article on 
the subject (ZDMG. xlv. 280 seq., 1887), Spiegel points out one or 
two more points to strengthen the western view. <An allusion to 
Armenia, for example, is claimed to be found in the Avesta (Yt. 
5. 72). He draws attention also to the association of Hystaspes’ 
name with Media and the west, by Chares of Mitylene (cf. p. 73 
above),* and by Lactantius, who makes Hystaspes a king of Media 
(p. 154 above); and he throws renewed doubts upon the existence 
of the Bactrian kingdom maintained by Duncker.’ 

Several other scholars are of like opinion regarding Media and 


1Sce also Hyde, p. 313. Reference in Siteb. der K. B. Acad. 1884, p. 315 
to Istakhr (Persepolis) has been made seq. (1884). Again, ibid. (Aweiter 


above, pp. 91, 97. Artikel) in ZOMG. xiv. 187 seq. 
2 Sec also Hyde, p. 315. (1891). ae 
8 Spiegel, Vistagpa oder Hystaspes 4Cf. also his later remarks ir 
und das Reich von Baktra, in Sybel’s ZDAMC. xli. 295 (1887), xlv. 197 (1891), 
Histor. Zeitschrift, N. F. 8, Bd. 44, lit. 198 (1898). . 


pp. 1-21 (1880). Also Ueber das 6 ZDMG. xii. 288, 289, 202 seq. 
Vaterland und Zeitalier des Awestd, 
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western Iran. Eugen Wilhelm upholds Spiegel’s identification 
of the Hyaontans with the Chionite and locates them on the west 
side of the Caspian Sea. The associated Avestan word varssaka 
(Yt. 9. 31 == Yt. 17. 51) is likewise a proper nase, i.e. Varedhaka, ef. 
Vertae, of Ammianus Marcellinus; and Av. hunw (Vt. 5. 54) desig- 
nates the Huns.) Lehmann expresses his opimion very strongly 
that the ancient Vishtispa was not a Bactrian prinee, but that he 
ruled in western Iran, in Media; that Zoroaster had nothing whiat- 
soever to do with Lactria, where the crude civilization of his time 
woud have been unsuited for Ins teaching, but that Media fur- 
nished exactly the soil that was needed for it to bear fruit? Darme- 
steter several times expressed himself in favor of the west for the 
entire scene of early Zoroastrianism, because he considered the 
Bactrian tradition rather to be late. 

Justi. The most recent authority to touch upon the question 
and to uphold the western view is Justi (Die dilleste iranische 
Religion wal thr Stifter Zarathushtra). A brief stunmary of the 
deductions on this point in Ins important treatise is given. The 
numbered divisions are my own: — 

1. The Avesta itself does not place either the home of Zoroaster 
or the kingdom of Vishtfispa im Bactria, nor mention either name 
in alluding ineidentally to the city of Bactria. The rise of the 
Bactrian kingdom was post-Achaemenian, The transferrence of 
Vishtaspa’s capital to Bactria, as is done in later times, is purely 
artificial. Spiegel’s arguinents are sulicient to overthrow the whole 
theory of a Bactrian origin of the [ranian religion. 

2. The allusions to the sacrifices by Vishtaspa and Zairivairi on 
the Frazdinava and Daitya, and to Arejat-aspa as a Hyaona, are 
examined in their eastern aspect and in the western light. In 
Justi’s opinion the Déaitya may be the Araxes on the northern 
boundary of Adarbaijin, and the Frazdainava is more likely, 
perhaps, to be the Armenian Hrazdan, Acts of worship performed 
in the Adarbaijin territory would be appropriate to Iranians. 


1 Wilhelm, ZDAMG. xiii. 96-101. i. 10-13; Zend-Avesta, tr. SBE. iv. 

-?Edv. Lehmann, Die Perser in Introd. xlvii-liii (1st ed.); and his later 

Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch statement, p. Ixvii (2d ed.), together 

dey Religions-Geschichte (neue Auil.) with Ze ZA. iil. p. Ixxxiii, where nu- 

ii. 159-160." See also his comment on merous suggestions and hints are given. 

Phraortes, p. 166. ‘In Preussische Jahrbiticher, Bd. 88, 
3 Darmesteter, Etudes Iraniennes,  p. 265 seq., 1897. 
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More weight also is laid on the likelihood of the Chionitie being 
placed in the Caucasus region and Gildan. Like the later Huns, 
the invasion of Arejat-aspa may have been made through the moun- 
tainous country to the west of the Caspian Sea. 

3. It is notable that of the three most sacred fires one (Adhar 
Gushnasp) belongs originally to Adarbaijin, one (Adhar Xurrah, or 
Farnbag) to Persis (Istakhr), and one (Adhar Barzhin Mithr) to 
Khorassin, but none to Bactria. Yet see note at foot of this page. 

4. Media was the native place of Zoroaster, and it was also the 
home and realm of Vishtadspa. But Kavi Vishtispa was not a great, 
king, not a ‘king of kings’ (Ane. Pers. asayabiyu xsiyubiyandm) ; 
he was rather a minor prince (daimhupaiti) of Median Raghé. The 
suggestion is conjecturally put forward that we might, perhaps, 
assume that some great king of Media later accepted the religion 
and made it current in the world. Such a monarch would have been 
the Median Fraoreta (Phraortes) ‘Confessor,’ who may have adopted 
the faith and have thus received a Zoroastrian name. ‘Che father of 
Phracrtes also had a Zoroastrian name as he was ecalicd Kyaxares 
(i.e. Huvaxsatara), beside hts ordinary title Dahyauka. 

5. Finally, by way of illustration, Atropates and lis snecessors 
in Atropatene were zealous adherents of Zoroastrianism from 
Achaemenian times, and the Gathis themselves show a religious 
intolerance that still remains typical of the Magi in Sassanian 
tinies, and is characteristic of the fanaticism that marks the later 
Assassins who likewise had their origin in Atropatene.? [ may also 
add that Justi wrote me that it was only after long and careful con- 
sideration that he came to these conclusions and abandoned the 
view that Bactria was the home of Zoroastrianism or that Zoro- 
aster perished there.® 

Additional Arguments. — Some other arguments might be added to 
these already given in support of the west. For example :— 

1. Vishtaspa and Hutaosa in the Avesta both were Naotairyans. 
The comment in Zat-sparam places Nétar in the west, sixty leagues 
from Cist, as explained above (p. 193, n. 1). If Vishtésp be asso- 


1 Justi, op. cit. p. 257; but with count for their not generally being con- 
regard to the Farnbag fire he seems to nected with that particular region. 


have overlooked the statement in Bd. 2 Cf. op. cit. pp. 269, 256. 
17. 6; see p. 09, n. 4 and p. 217 above. 8 Letters dated Jan. 8, 1897, and 


The question whether Bactria has any June 12, 1897. 
volcanic or petroleum fires might ac- 
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ciated with Balkh, one would then have to assume that only his 
family came from the west. It is true that this might be quite pos- 
sible in royal lines, and there actually seems to have been some 
change of dynasty or break in the succession when Vishtasp came to 
the throne, as noted by Justi,’ so this argument would not necessarily 
militate finally against the east; it is only a matter of proportionate 
probability. On account of the Ragh and Notar allusion it would 
be convenient to accept Vishtisp as also belonging to the west. 

2, The two Avestan Yasht fragments (Yt. 23. 4, 24 2) give 
among the blessings which Zoroaster wished might accrue to Vish- 
tispa the boon: ‘Mayest thou be able to reach the Rawha, whose 
shores lie afar, as Vafra Navaza was able.’ According to Darme- 
steter the Gircumambient stream Rawha in the Avesta is to be 
identified with the Tigris.2 This might, therefore, be used as a 
ground for placing Vishtaspa’s kingdom in the west, but not neces- 
sarily so; the wish of a wide-extended kingdom might hold equally 
good if the star of Vishtisp’s empire were moving from the east 
westivard. 

3. As the Avesta constantly speaks of idolaters, unbelievers, 
devil-worshippers (daéva-yasna) it might be suggested that Zoroas- 
ter’s reform was especially directed against the Yezidis, or devil 
worshippers, of the region about the Caspian Sea.’ 

4. Arejat-aspa as noted above, p. 211, is represented in the Avesta 
(Yt. 5. 116) as offering sacrifice near the sea Vourukasha (the 
Caspian Sea) — upa zrayo vouru-kasom — asking for victory over 
Vishtaispa and (later addition) Zairivairi.4 It might be claimed that 
we have Vishtiispa’s enemy not only on the Caspian Sea, but pos- 
sibly on the west side of it, although the expression with upa might 
equally refer to the eastern side of the Caspian which is still occu- 
pied by Turkomans. 

5. A somewhat fanciful conjecture might be made that we may 


1 Justi, op. cit., pp. 246, 252, on a pos- 
sible change of dynasty, and Spiegel, 
ZDMG., xiv. 196-198. Cf. p. 70, n. 2 
“allove. 

2 Le ZA. ii. 382, n. 738, 78; but 
Geiger, OLK. map, makes Razwha the 
Yaxartes. * 

On the Yezidis, see Browne, A 
Year Amongst the Persians, p. 522, 


London, 1893; Bassett, Persia, the 
Land of the Imams, pp. 31-33, New 
York, 1886. 

4The mention of Zairivairi would 
imply that the first invasion is in- 
tended if we follow the division into 
two wars, p. 105. Notice may here 
be taken of what is said of Zariadres 
and his realm on p. 73 above. 
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perhaps have an allusion to the west (possibly Persepolis ?) in the 
Dinkart reference to the ‘treasury of Shapigan’ (or Shaspigan, 
Shapan, or Shizigin —for such are the readings allowed by the 
MSS.), in which Vishtfisp deposited the origimal codex of | the 
Avesta.) As further related in the Dinkart this fell into the hands 
of the Greeks and was translated into their tongue. ‘The treasury 
of the archives is usually associated with Persepolis.? 

G6. Hamzah of Isfahin comunects Vishtisp with Persia, for he 
makes him build a city in the district of Daribjard in the province 
of Persia’? | 

Résumé of the Western View. — The more general claim in favor 
of western Ivan is, that the religion was probably developed in the 
country where Zoroaster himself arose; that in his day Bactria was 
still in the earliest stages of civilization and its name is not con- 
nected either with his or with Vishtiasp’s in the older texts; that 
Nledia, on the other hand, would have been a suitable field for his 
teaching and that the allusions to the west give a more consistent 
theory for ancient times. It is claimed, moreover, that Vishtaspa’s 
foe, Arejat-aspa, belonged to western Iran, on the ground of identi- 
fying the [[yaona with the classic Chionitw and of placing these in 
the Caspian region. Finally, Vishtaspa was a minor king, and it is 
possible that the Median ruler Fraortes (‘Confessor’) may have 
made Zoroastrianism the national religion of Media. The devil- 
worshippers of the Avesta would answer to the later Yezidis of the 
western territory. 


General Summary 


Although we may agree that Zoroaster by birth arose in western 
Iran, we cannot be equally sure that the chief seat of his activity 
was also there. Both sides of the latter question have been pre- 
sented, as were the former. The classical references (as early as the 
second century a.p.) would imply the possibility of Bactria or the 


is repeated from Tabari by Bundartl 


1Dk. 3. § 3, 7. 7. 3, mn, 5.3. 4; 
(with reading Zarbisht?) in Hyde, 


SBE. xxxvii. p. xxxi; SBE. xvii. pp. 


82, 127. 

2See also Tabari (p. 675, Leyden 
ed.) : ‘Bishadsp sent this (archetype) to 
a place in Istakhr called Darbisht’ 
(vocalization uncertain), Gottheil, Ref- 
erences to Zoroaster, p.37. The same 


Ilist. Relig. vet. Pers. pp. 314-3]5.° 
See also above, Chap. VIITI., p. 97. 

8 Sce Hamzah, ed. Gottwaldt, ii. 26, 
and cf. Darab D. P. Sanjdna, Getger’s 
Eastern Iranians, ii. 212, note by 
Spiegel. 
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® 
east, aS a scenc, as well as of Media (Persia) and the west. This 
fact might be interpreted that he taught in the east, though he arose 
in the west. The Avesta does not decide the ease. An allusion to 
the seene of Vishtdspa’s two sacrifices may equally refer to Seistdn, 
aud to Media and Atropatene. from evidence in Pahlavi literature, 
we know that Zoroaster himself was in Seistin for a while, during 
the early part of his prophetic career. Jrom the same source we 
also know he was in Turan, and the Gathads allude to a Turanian 
adherent. ‘This would seem to speak, in part at least, for castern 
Iran, even if his patron Vishtiéspa ruled in western Iran. From the 
Pahlavi and Jater Zoroastrian literature, the scenes of the Holy Wars 
would appear to have been located rather toward the east, in Merv 
and Khorassin. On the other hand, the silence of the Avesta on 
some vital points in connection with the east, together with an infer- 
ence that Vishtaispa belonged to the same conntry as Zorouster, and 
spoke the same dialect, would argue rather in behalf of western 
Tran. This latter view would be strenethened if the existence of a 
Bactrian kingdom at an early period be doubted. The majority of 
Jranian specialists, perhaps, seem to have felt that a stronger case 
can be made for Media and the west as the scene alike of Zoroaster’s 
activity and his birth. On the other hand, later tradition, which 
includes Mohammedan-lranian sources, 1s almost unanimous in pla- 
cing Vishtaisp’s kingdom in Bactria, which is claimed to have been 
founded by Lohréisp. Having now presented both sides of the 
question, we may refrain from drawing a couclusion between the two 
views, for the present, and eontent ourselves with reealling what 
was said at the outset, that Zoroaster was a reformer, and he had a 
mission ; in modern times the field of a great missionary’s work is 
not usually confined to a single part of a country, whatever it may 
have been in ancient times. 
Q 
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CLASSICAL PASSAGES MENTIONING ZOROASTER’S 
NAME 


Cout.Eectep with the help of my student and friend Louis H. Gray, 
Fellow in Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia University, to whom 
I wish to express my thanks with sincerity for his constant readi- 
ness to give assistance, especially in collecting the so-called Zoro- 
astrian Logia. His kind aid is much appreciated. — A. V. W. J. 


The list is confined simply to such passages as mention Zoroaster by name. 
Its compass night have been greatly extended if allusions to Magi, Persians, 
Ilystaspes, or the like, had been ineluded. 

Much material from the Classics had already been gathered by Barnabé 
Brisson, De Reyio Persarum Principatu, Paris, 1690; Wyde, Religio veterum 
Persarum, Oxon, 1700. The first systematic and excellent collection, however, 
of classical references on Persian subjects in general was made by J. F. Kleuker, 
Zend-Avesta, Anhang z. 2ten Bd. 3ter Theil, Leipzig und Riga, 1783. ‘This is 
still one of the standards. <A different arrangement of the material is found 
in Rapp, Die Religion der Perser und der iibrigen Iranier nach d. Gricchischen 
und Rimischen Quellen, in Z2DMG, xix. p. 4 seq., xx. p. 49 seq, (translated into 
English by K. R. Cama, feligion ant Customs of the Persians, Bombay, 
1876-1879) ; it should be consulted, as it includes also Persian and Magian 
subjects. Consult also Windischmann, Zoroastrische Studien, pp. 260-313, 
Berlin, 1863 (translated into Imglish by Darab I). P. Sanjana, Zarathushtra tn 
the Gathds, pp. 65-141, Leipzig, 1897). On special classical references, see, 
likewise, Jackson in JAOS. xv. 221-232; xvii. 1-22. 


ALPHABETIC LIST OF AUTHORS AND EDITIONS 


1. Look for the author under his approximate date given in this list, or consult 


reference by section (§). 
2. Those marked with an asterisk (*) are cited as authorities by other writers or 


are mentioned by thein. , 


Abdias, in Fabricius, Codex apocryph. Novi Test. i. 402~742, Hamb. 1719. 
See § 50. e 

Afer, C. Marius Victorinus (a. v. first half fourth century), ed. Migne, Patrolog. 
Lat. tom. 8 See § 23. 
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Agathias Scholiastikos (c. A.v. 536-082), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 88. 
See § 365. 

Ailios Theon, sce Theon. 

Ainaias of Gaza (fl. a.v. 487), ed. Barthius, Leipzig, 1655. See § 34. 

Alcuinus (a.p. 735-804), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 100-101. See § 40. 

Alexander Poluhistor (s.c. first century), see § 4, also cited under Georgios 
Sunkellos, § 41. 

Ammianus Marcellinus (ec. a.p. 330-400), ed. Gardthausen, Leipzig, 1874. See 
§ 22. 

Anathemas against Manicheans, see § 42. 

Anonymi Vita Platonis, ed. Westermann, Paris, 1862 (same vol. as Diog. Laert.). 
Nee under VPiato. § 1. 

Apuleius Madaurensis (temp. Antonini Pii), ed. Hildebrand, Leipzig, 1842. 
see § 11. 

* Aristotle (n.c. 584-322), cited under Pliny; Diog. Laert. 

* Aristoxenos Ci]. 8.c. 318), eftcd under Origen, Contr. Heer. i. 

Arnobius (¢. a.p. 295), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 5. Sce § 16. 

* Athenokles (date unknown), cited under Agathias. 

Augustinus (a.p, 354-430), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 32-47. See § 28. 

Aurelius Prudentius (a.p. 348-c. 410), ed. in usum Delphini, London, 1824. 
See § 26. 


Basilios (A.p. 529-379), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 29-32. See § 20. 
* Berosos (c. B.C. 250), cited by Agathias. 


Cedrenus, see Georgios Kedrenos. 

Chaldean Oracles or Zoroastrian Logia, see § 51. 

Chronicon Paschale (a.p. 627, last date), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 92. See 
§ 39. 

Claudianus Mamertus (a.p. fifth century, second half), ed. Engelbrecht, Vienna, 
1885. See § 31. 

Clemens Alexandrinus (a.p. first century, end), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 
8-9. See § 13. 

Clemens Romanus (Bishop of Rome, c. a.v, 91, but probably the works ascribed 
to him to be assigned later), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 1-2. See § 12. 

Cornelius Alexander Foluhistor, sce Poluhistor. 

Cotelerius, ed. SS. Patrum, qui temp. apost. floruerunt Opera, Paris, 1672. See 
§ 42. 

Cyrillus Alexandrinus (d. a.p. 444), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 68-77. See 
§ 29. 

*Deinon (date unknown), cited under Diogenes Laertius. 

Diodoros Sikelos (temp. Augusti), ed. Miiller, Paris, 1857. See § 8. 

** Diodoros of Eretria (temp. Augusti), cited by Origen, Contr. Heer. i. 

Diogenes Laertios (fir. c. a.p. 210), ed. Cobet, Paris, 1862. See § 16. 

Dion Chrusostomos (born c. a.p. 50), ed. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1857. See § 7. 


Kpiphanios (a.p. 320-402), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 41-43. See § 21. 
* Euboulos (date unknown), cited by Porphurios, de Antr. nymph. 
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Euchvulogion, siue Rituale Gracorum, ed. Goarius, Paris, 1647. See ander 
Anathemas, § 42. 

*Enudemos of Rhodes (8.c. fourth century), cited by Diog. Laert. 

* Budoxos (¢c. B.c. 366) efted by Pliny; Diog. Laert. 

Eusebios (c. a.v. 261-540), Chronicon, ed. Auchcr, Venice, 1818. See § 18. 


Fragmenta ILlistoricorum Grecorum, rec. Miiller, 5 vols. Paris, 1841--1874. 


Geoponica siue Cassiani Bassi Scholastica de re rustica Kcloge (a.p. sixth 
century), ed. Beckh, Leipzig, 1895. See § 36. 

Georgios Hamartolos (c. a.p. 850), Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 110. Sce § 48. 
See also ander Chron. Pasch. 

* Georgios Kedrenos (c. A.b. 1100), sce under Chron. Pasch., and also Migne, 
Patrolog. Gr. tom, 121. 

Georgios Sunkellos (a.p. cighth century, last half), ed. Dindorf, Bonn, 1829. 
Sce § 41. 

* Gregorios (c. A.p. 329-389), etted by Mich. Glukas. 

Goarius, ed. Edyodéyor, Paris, 1647. See § 42. 

Gregorius Turensis (a.p. 638-593), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 71. See § 37. 


Wamartolos, see Georgios Hamartolos. 

* Tickataios (d. ec. nic. 476), elted by Diog. Lacrt. 

* Wellanikos of Lesbos (¢. p.c. 496-411), edited by Georg. Sunkell. 

*Terakleides of Pontos (ec. nc. 560), efted Gy Plutarch, Adv. Colot., ef. also 
Anathemas and Petros Sikelos. 

Herennios or Philo of Byblos, sce wader Kusebios. 

* Ylermippos (c. n.c. 200), cited by Pliny ; Diog. Laert. 

* Wermodoros Platonikos (s.c. fourth century), cited by Pliny ; Diog. Laert. 

* Herodotos (c. B.c. 484-420), cited by Georg. Sunkell. 

Hieronymus (a.p. 331-420), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 22-80. See § 24. 

Hugo de St. Victore (d. a.p. 1141), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 175-177. 
See § 46. 


Isidorus (c. a.p. 570-636), ed, Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 81-84. See § 38. 


S. Iohannes Chrusostomos (A.p. 354-407), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 47-64. 
Sec § 25. 

Johannes Ludos (born c. a.p. 490), ed. Bekker, Bonn, 1827. Sce § 32. 

* Tohannes Malalas (a.p. sixth century, first part), see weder Chron. Pasch. and 
also Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 97. 

Iustinus (temp. Anton. ?), ed. in usum Delphini, London, 1822. See § 10. 

Iuius Solinus, see Solinus. 


Kassianos Bassos, see Geoponica. 

Kedrenos, see Georgios Kedrenos. 

* Kelsos (a.v. second century), cited by Origen, Contr. Cels. 1. 
*Kephalion (a.p. second century), cited by Georg. Sunkell. 
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* Klearchos of Soli (b.c. fourth century), cited by Diog. Laert. 

* Ktesias (fr. nc. 3898), cited by Diodoros Sikelos ; Georg. Sunkell. 

Kurillos Alexandrinos (d. a.p. 444), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 68-77. See 
§ 29. 


Logia of Zoroaster, so-called, § 61. 
Lukianos (temp. Antoninorum), ed. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1858. See § 9. 


Magika Logia of Zoroaster, so-called, sce § 61. 

Michael Glukas (a.p. twelfth century, first half), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 
168. See § 47. 

Migne edition, Patrologia Cursus Completus, Series Greca, Paris, 1857-1866. 
tomun. 1-2) Clemens Romanus (Bishop of Rome c. a.p. 91). 


es 8-9 Clemens Alexandrinos (end of first century a.p.). 
11-17) Origenes (a.p. 185-254), 
“ 29-32 Basilios (a.p. 529-879), 


ee 41-43) Epiphanios (a.p. 320-402), 
ae 47-64 8. Iohannes Chrusostomos (a.p. 354-407). 
ns 68-77 Kurillos Alexandrinos (d. avo, 444). 


es 80-81 ‘Theoderctus Kuraios (d. a.p. 457). 

be 87 Prokopios Gazaios (end of fifth century A.D), 

i 88 Agathias Scholastikos (ce. aco. 536-582). 

ve 92 Chronicon Paschale (last date a.p. 627). 

es 97 Johannes Malalas (early part of sixth century A.D.). 

© 101-104 = Photios (c. 820-c. 891 a.p.). 

ah 104 Petros Sikelos (forgery of twelfth century a.p.? vide Krum- 
bacher, Gesch. der byzant, Lit.2, Miinchen, 1897, p. 7 8). 

110 Georgios Hamartolos Monachos (wrote c. a.p. 850). 

m 121 Georgios Kedrenos (end of eleventh century a.p.). 

ee 158 Michael Glukas (a.p. twelfth century, first half). 

Migne edition, Patrologin Cursus Completus, Serics Latina, Paris, 1878-1879. 
ton. & Arnobius (c. a.p. 295). 

a 8 C. Marius Victorinns Afer (a.p. fourth century, first half). 

ae 22-30 Hieronymus (4... 331-420). 

of 8l  Orosius (a.v, fifth century, first half). 

‘ e247 Augnstinus (A.p. 954-430). 

- 71) Gregorius Turensis (4.p. 5388-593). 


- 81-84 Isidorus (c. a.p. 570-636). 

‘* 100-101) = Alcuinus (a.p. 735-804). 

‘© 175-177 Hugo de St. Victore (ob. a.p, 1141), 
- 198 Petrus Comestor (d. a.p. 1178). 


Nikolaos of Damascus (x.c. first century), cites Xanthus of Lydia. See § 2. 
* 


Oracles of Zoroaster, see § 61. 
Origenes (A.p. 185-254), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 11-17. See § 14, 
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Orosius (a.p. fifth century, first half), ed. Migne, Patfolog. Lat. tom. 31. 
See § 27. 
* Ostanes, cited under Pliny ; Eusebios. 


* Panodoros (fl. a.p. 400) cited under Georg. Sunkell. 

Petros Sikelos (forgery of twelfth century a.v.? vide Krumbacher, Gesch. der 
byzant. Lit.2, Miinchen, 1897, p. 78), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 104. 

Petrus Comestor (d. a.p. 1178), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 198. See § 49. 

* Philon of Byblos (a.p. second century, first half), cited by Kusebios. 

Photioes (ec. a.p. 820-891), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 101-104. See § 44. 

Platon (8.c. 427-348) and Scholia, ed. Baiter, Orelli, Winckelmann, Ziirich, 1839, 
See § 1. : 

Plinius Secundus (a.v. first century), ed. de Grandsagne, Paris, 1827-1832. 
See § 6. 

Ploutarchos (ec. a.p. 46-120), Vite ed. Dihner, Paris 1857-1862. See § 6. 

Ploutarchos (c. a.v. 46-120), Scripta Moralia ed. Diibner, Paris, 1841-1865. 
See § 6. 

Poluhistor, see Alexander Poluhistor and Solinus Polyhistor. 

Porphurios (a. v. 233-306), de Antro Nyinph. ed. Herscher, Paris, 1858. See § 17. 

Porphurios (a.p. 233-306), Vita Protag. et Plotini, ed. Westermann, Paris, 1862. 
see § 17. 

Prokopios Gazaios (a.p. fifth century, end), ed. Migne Patrolog. Gr. tom. 87. 
See § 33. 

Prudentius, see Aurelius Prudentius. 


Scholiasticus Bassus, see Geoponica. 

Scholion to Plato, see § 1. 

*Simakos = Symmachos (a.n. fourth century ?), see under Agathias, ii. 24. 

Solinus Polyhistor, C. Iulius (a.p. third century), ed. Salmasius, Utrecht, 1689. 
See § 19. 

Suidas (believed to be a.p. tenth century, but date not known), ed. Kuster, 
Cambridge, 1705. See § 45. 

Sunkellos, see Georgios Sunkellos. 


Theon Smernaios (temp. Hadriani), in Walz’s Rhetores Greci, Stuttg. u. 
Tiibingen, 1852-1836. See § 8. 

Theodoretos Kuraios (d. a.p. 457), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 80-84. 
See § 30. 

* Theodoros of Mopsuestia (a.p. sixth century), cited by Photios. 

Theologoumena Arithmetika, ed. Ast, Leipzig, 1817. See § 48. 

* Theopompos (fl. 5.c. 388), cited by Diog. Laert.; Ainaios of Gaza. 


Victorinus, see Afer, 


Xanthos of Lydia (n.c. fifth century), cited by Nikolaos of Damascus ; Diog.’ 
Laer. 


* Zoroaster, cited under Pliny ; Clemen. Strom. ; Origenes ; Eusebiog, Prep. Ev. ; 
Ainaias of Gaza ; Geoponica. 
Zoroastrian Logia, so-called, see § 61. 
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§1. Platon 
(8.0, 427-347) 


Alkibiades Protos, 121 EK-i22 A (a spurious work, perhaps 
by Alexamenos of Teos, an elder contemporary of Plato and the first 
to compose Socratic dialogues. See Bergk, Griechische Literatur- 
geschichte, Berlin, 1887, iv. 469): émeday 6 éxreres yaovra ot waides, 
> N 4 ¢ \ 3% ‘ , N , ca) XN 7 8 ‘ ca 
emt Tous Urmuus Kal eri ruvs TovTwy didarKkdAurs HotTadt, Kat ei Tas Onpas 
” 2? “ e “ \ lg ,_ ”" “ ys f a 
dpxyovras lévat. Oils Era bé yevouevov erway tov taida rapadapBdvovew ods 
ae , N ‘ 2 , > Y 9¢ , : a e 
éexetvou BaciArctovs mratduywyous dvopdtovaw’ clot dé éfeiXeypevar Wepoadv ot 
dpurrot Sogavres ev yAukia Térrapes, 6 TE ToPwruros Kul O duKadTaros Kai 6 
acudpovérraros Kal 6 dvdpedratos. ay 6 wer payeay Te diddoKer THY ZLepo- 
datpov TOV Qpopagov,' — drre bé rodto Oedy Oepasrcia, — SiddoKee S€ Kat Ta 


Bacituka: 6 O€ duKatdturos dAnOedvev Sta wavros TOU Bow, K.7.X. 


Scholion on the First Alkibiades: érréreas| 7 du 7d ror 
“A “A 4 a 
Adyav tréTe apyerOue TeAcodcGat, 7p Sa TO TOY Zwpodatpyy C yevdpevov érar 
o * ¢ “a w ’ 
cuamyoat, cira peta A xpovous eLgyyracOa TO Burret ris oAys Prouoduus, 
\ ~” “~ la AY : 
3) Os TO MiOpa oixetov tov € dpWpov, ov d:adepovtws ot Llépoae weBovor. 
> , ’ 
“wpodortpys tpxadrepos éLakuryiAtois ereow etvac A€yerar UAatrmvos* ov 
A a ”~ , 4 
vi pev “EAAnva, of 6¢ rev éx tis Urip Tv peydAnv Ouracoar yreipov wppy- 
/ tO s a“ ? td \ ~ 3 ~ o - > ” 
perov [raida] pact, racav te wodiay rapa tou dyubov datpovos expabeir, 
, > a , P E 2 ¢ ‘ x , 
TouTéoTW EmiTuxous voypatos: ov Oy eis EAAQViKYV davyny pmeradpaCopevov 
tovvopa Tov datpobirny SyAot. TYyAnoAl Te adToOV Ti draKkEexwpyKviay dta- 
A “~ “~ ‘ A “ a > , 3s a 4, £ é : 
yoyyy tov wodAor, Kat O) THY TOY euoywy aroxyY, TVyypappara TE OLagopa. 
nz , > > > » 
katoAurev, €€ av Kal SelkvucGar tpia pépy piAovodias elvat Kur autor, 


? 4 4 
Pvaoikov, oikovoptKav, TOoALTLKOV. 


Scholion to the Republic, X. p. 600 B: TWyv@ayopas Myy- 
capxou SaxruAdtoyAdqgou, Tuppnvds. veds 6€ wy FAGev ex Tuppyvav eis Sapoy, 
Kat OujKovue Depexvidous tov Supiov, elra “Eppodduavros, év Sd dyporr, 
dra ’ABdpidos tov “YrepBopéov Kai Ziparos rod Mayou. pO obs tad 
Atyurriov xai XaAdatwy éradev6n. 

Anonymi Vita Platonis, ed. Wester mann, p. 7 (Paris, babe! 
eats keirs dé [sc. 6 WAdrav] ére ry épxiv elyov THs Prrocospias ot IIv6a- 
Yopeot dare Aiyvrrov, (Aber eis Atyurroy, cat xaropOwoas éxetore THY ‘yewper- 
play Kal ray leparixny aveywpnoev. elt eAGwy cis Powtnny wepiervxev Eexeioe 


Wepoats xai,guabe rap’ abrots thy Zwpodaorpou wadeiav. 


1 Two Parisian MSS. (1811, 1812 — Becker's E, F) read épotduov. 
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§2. Xanthos (s.c. Fifth Century), quoted by Nikolaos of 
Damascus (s.c. First Century) 


This entire passage is in Nikolaos of Damascus (p.c. first century) (Miiller, 
FGH. iii. 409). Xanthos wrote p.c. 465-425 (cf. Christ, (friech. Litera- 
turycsch.* 278; Bergk, op. cit. 240) (in Miiller’s Fragm. Hist. Gree. i. 
pp. 36-44). 

Fragm. 19 (Miller, p. 42): Kpoitow peév oty taxi oréyaopa roppupodv 
breperevov’ tots b¢ dvOpamos Ta pev td Codou Kai Auidaros raparropé- 
vols, Ta S€ bird TOY doTparay, KuTaTUTOUpEVOLs LTO TOV imTwY TpaxyvVOLerwy 
wpos TOV wodov Tov Bpovrav, Seiuara Sasdvia évérimrev, Kat ot TE THS 
MeBvarrAys xpynopot kai ra Zwpoderpou Adyia eione. Kpotcov pev ovv éBouwv 
ére paddov W madae ower adrot d&¢ xararimrovres eis ynv mpoueKxtvour, 
evpeveay mapa tov Peov airotperor. act d€ tives MaArnv mpoetdopevoy éx 
Tivuv onpelwy OuBpov yevnoduevoy Kat dyapevery TV wpav EKeivyY. TOV 
ye pyv ZLupodorpyy epoca: a’ éxeivov dieimay, pyre vexpovs kaie, pujr 
dAAws puaivey mip, Kal mdAa rovro Kafecrws TO voutpov Tore BeBatw- 
oOpLEevol. 

See also Xanthos cited below under Diogenes Laertios, § 15. 


§ 3. Diodoros Sikelos 
(Wrote in the Reign of Augustus) 


® 2 f 4 
Lib. I. 94. 2: xat wap’ érépas 5 wAeloow Overt rapadédorat rodro ro 

‘ ee ) fo Ld € ‘N a 3 “a ¥ ¢ 6 “ 6 val ‘ 
yévos THS Emivoias VTapsat kat jwoAA@v &yuav atriov yeverGat Tots eaGee 

‘ ‘ ‘ a 3 ~ f, , e “ .y > . ? 

rapa ev yap Tors Aptavots Zabpavaryny ivropoter rov dyafov dacova mpoo- 
/ \ 4 2 A PVPe s ‘ “~ | 4 s a 

roinoacbat Tous vopnous ata diddvat, rapa dé Trois dvopacopevors Terats rots 

na 8 f 
drabavarilover ZdApogw oavrus tiv Kkowyy ‘Eotiav, rapa € trois ‘lovdaios 


Mwvony rov ‘law émrtxadXodpevov Oeov, .7.X. 


: > > Ly 
Il. 6. 1-2: 6 & ovv Nivos pera rocavrys Suvduews orparedicas eis THV 
8 3 , 4 1 aA , ‘ “ ” a 
Baxrpianiyy qvayxdlero, SvvacBo\wy* Tov rorwv Kat oreviov OvTwY, KaTa 
f ” N 4 e “ ‘ rf “A SN 4 
Héepos ayev thy Sivan. 7 yap Baxrpiavy xdpa woAdais Kat peydAats 
> , 4 , A > ? , 2 e / > ‘ 
oikoumery rodent, piav prev elyey Exibavertaryy, ev y osuveBawev eivar Kal 
2 “A ) 
ta Bacitea> airy 8 éxadciro pev Bdxrpa, peyee b& Kai TH Kara THY 
a > A 
dxpdrodw dxupérntt TOAD wacay Siéhepe. Bacrreduv 8 abris "Ogvaprys” 
/ gy A 9 ¢ ’ , ” e A 2 6 A nO Lg f}: 
Karéypawev drayras Tous év yAtKia oTpareias Ovras, ot Tov apLiOwov HOpoioPy-. 


> “ I 
gay eis rerrapaxovtra pupiddas. dvadaBwv ov tiv dvvap Kat Tots oA Eos 
ee 
1 Gilmore, SvexdAwy. 


2 Codd. A, B, D, ‘Egadprys ; F, 6 Badprns; G, M, 4 Zadprys (Gilmore). 
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a 
Q , ” ? ~ ~ A a) 
dmavTyoas mept Tas cia BoAas, clave epos THs Tou Nivov orparias cioBadeiv. 
\ ’ “a ral © 
éret 8 Cdogev ixavoy droBeBykevar Tov woAEuiwy TAOos Eis TO rediov, e&éTrace 
‘ 3QNP o 4 f be LA ’ ~ e \ A s 
rnv idcav Ovvaplv. yevouevys O€ praxns toxvpas of Baxrptavoi trois "Acav- 
‘ ig a “~ 
plous Tpepapevar Kat Tov dwwywov Méxpl TaY UrepKetmevav Spay Tomcdperot, 
, “ , 5) oe LO ‘ \ ~ s “ ‘2 
SuepOeipay TOV woAewtuv eis deka puptadas. pera O€ TatTa macys THs Suvd- 
9 , ? a Xr 6 ‘ , > ? Cd 
pews ela Badovorns kparovpevot rots 7AiGeot, Kata odes arexwpnoay, Exacror 
a 3P , 6 , ‘ . bs ” e vA ) ’ e s 
rats idiats warpiot BonOycovres. ras ev ov GAXAas 6 Nivos exetpacaro padias, 
. 4 , 5 , Q r , en, 2 + 8” ‘ Ins ‘ 
Tu O¢ Bdxrpa dvd Te THY OyupoTnTa Kal Tas év AUTH wapacKevas HOvvaTeEL Kara 
, e€ fal rv ? 1 be “ Av id id € A v ‘ 5 
kparos €Aety. amoAvxpdvov’ d€ THs wodLopKias ‘yevonerns 6 THS Meutpaproos 
~ # ~ “ * “~ 
dvip épwrixas Exwv pos THY yuvaixa Kal cvorparevdpevos TH Bacirel, pere- 
4 Y » € a A + ? +. ~ y ~ Q 
réuato THY advOpwrov. y O€ Guvévet Kal TOAMy Kat Tots dAXOLS TOs pos 
, 
éxupdiveay ouvreivovat Kexopynyyuevy, Karpov eAaBev émidelLacOar tiv idiay 
3 , ~ “ > ”~ € wn eas é f \ 
dperyv. mparov peév obv woAdGY HyEpov ddov wéAXOUWA. diaTopeted Bat rod} 
, ‘ BS ,. * 3 > 5 aA AY s ? > 
erayparevoato, de is ovK qv dvayvorae tov repBeBAnpevov adrepov drip 
9 f +, y ”~ ] > a 
cori } yu. airy 6 qv etxpyoros airy mpos TE Tas Ev Tots Kavpact ddor- 
roptas, eis TO SlarypyTa: Tov TOV THPATOS xpwTa, KaL TpdS Tas év TH MpaTTEW 
e tal 
& BovAotro xpetas, edKivyTos otca Kal veaviKy. Kal TO GVVOAOY ToTA’TH TKS 
> 1 ar, V4 7) > o , e , a , ~ ‘ 
eriv avry xdpis God’ torepov Mijdous ayncapevous THs Agias, hope tiv 
\ f 3 C4 ‘ “ vO ec C lé f 5 > 
Neptpdtdos aroAny, Kat pera TavP Spoiws Ulépoas. wapayevounevn 6 eis 
THY Baxrparyy, Kat KaracKkepapevn Ta TWepl Tiv ToAcopKlay, éwpa KaTa pev 
4 , s ‘ 3 , lo id x / a % A 
Th media, KaL TOUS evepddoUS TV TOTwY mpooBoAGs ywwomévas, mpos be THV 
b 4 Qs ‘ A AS 3 Ld ‘ . 4 3 f 
dxpéroAw ovdéva mpociovra, dua THY OxUpOTHTA* Kal ToVS EvOuv aroAcAOLTOTAS 
4 °° a2 & AQ nr ~ > A n“~ Ul “~ 
Tas éevravOot” duAakds, Kal maperiBonOotrras Tots ert TOY KaTH TELX@V KiWdu- 
r , a a a & “ s , 
vevouot. didrep tapadaBovca tay oTparwtav Tovs merpoBarely ciwHoras, 
“ ‘ va s ~ 4 a Ld , 
Kal meta TOUTwWY did TLVOS xaAETAS Papayyos mpocavafaca, kareAaBero Epos 
“~ “~ “~ s 
THs akporoAews, Kat TOLs woALOpKoUTe TO Kara TO Tedioy TELXOS EONLNVEY. Ob 
5 ¥ 5 aN “~ , a ¥ X. , > aN b) f . 
évoov éxt TH karaAne THs aKpas KaTamAayevres, EfeAcrov Ta TEtxy, Kal 
TYS TwTnpias areyvwcay. 


§ 4. Kornelios Alexander Poluhistor, quoted by Other Writers 
(s.c, First Century) 


Fragmm, 138-139, apud Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 15 (tom. i. col. 776, 
ed. Migne) et Cyrill. adv. Iul. IV. p. 188 (tom. ix. col. 705, ed. 
Migne): "Addgavdpos St &v rG rept WvbayopixGv cvpBoruv Nalapare 
Tw Acovple paryrenra toropet Tov TivBaycpay C Tefenuyr ToUTov Wyouvral 
TIVES, OUK core dé as Greara SyAwOyoerat), dunxotvat re mpos Tavras TaAarav 
Kat Bpaxpavev Tov IvOaydpay BovAerut. foropet yoov “AAéfuvdpos 6 


' 1 Miller, woruxpovior. 2 Miiller, évrapéa. 
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éxikAyv ToAviorwp év ro wept TWvOuyopuxav cupBcdwv "Acoupiw TO Yévos 
ovre TO Lapa porgoa tov Uvdaydpar. 
See also under Georgios Sunkellos, § 41. 


§ 5. C. Plinius Secundus 
(a.p, 23-79) 


Nat. Hist. VII. 15: Risisse eodem die quo genitus esset unum 
hominem accepimus Zoroastrem. eidem cerebrum ita palpitasse, ut 
lmpositam repelleret manum futurae praesagio scientiae. 


XI, 97: Tradunt Zoroastrem in descrtis casco ulxisse, ita tempe- 
rato ut uetustatem non sentiret. 


XVIIT. 55: Adieeit is Accius in Praxidico ut sereretur, cum luna 
esset in Aricte, Geminis, Leone, Libra, Aquario. Zoroastres sole 
duodecim partes Scorpionis transeresso, cum luna esset: in Tauro. 

XXX. 2. 1: Sine dubio illic orta in Perside a Zoroastre, ut inter 
auctores conuenit. sed unus hie fuerit, an postea et alius non satis 
econstat. Eudoxus, qui inter saplentiae sectas clarissimam utililissi- 
miunque eam intelligi uoluit, Zoroastrem bune sex millibus annorum 
ante Platonis mortem fuisse prodidit. sic et Aristoteles. Hermippus 
qui de tota ea arte diligentissime scripsit, et uicies centum millia 
uersuum a@ Zoroastre condita, mdicibus quoque uoluminun eius posi- 
tis explanauit, praeceptorem, a quo institutum diceret, tradidit Azo- 
nacem ipsum ucro quinque millibus annorum ante Troianum bellum 
fuisse. mirum hoe in primis durassc memoriam artemque tam longo 
aeuo, commentariis non intercedentibus, praeterea uce claris nec con- 
tinuls successionibus custoditam. quotus enim quisque auditu saltem 
cognitos habet, qi soli cognominantur, Apuscorum et Zaratum Medos, 
Babyloniosque Marmarum et Arabantiphocum, aut Assyrium Tarmo- 
endam, quorum nulla extant monumenta?... primus quod extet, 
ut equidem imuenio, commentatus de ca Osthanes, Xerxem regem 
Persarum bello, quod is Graeciae intulit, comitatus; ac uelut semina 
artis portentosae sparsisse, obiter infecto, quacumque commeauerat, 
mundo. diligentiores paulo ante hune ponunt Zoroastrem aliuin Pro- 
connesium. ... est et alia Magices factio, a Mose et Jamne et 
Iotape Tudeis pendens, sed multis millibus annorum post Zoroastrem. 


AXXVIT. 49: Celebrant et astroitem, mirasque laudes eius in 
magicis artibus Zoroastrem cecinisse, qui circa eas diligentes sunt, 
produnt. 
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6 
Thid. 55: Zoroastres crinibus mulierum similiorem bostrychiten 
nocat. 


Ibid. 57: Daphniam Zoroastres morbis comitialibus demonstrat. 


Ibid. 58: Exebenum Zoroastres speciosam et candidam tradit, 
qua aurifices aurum poliunt. 


§ 6. Ploutarchos 
(About a.p. 46 to about a.v. 120) 


Vit. Numae, IV.: dpa oty d£idv éor, rudra ovyywpodvras eri rovrwy 

r a 2 , \ , \ , . ~ \ ; 
amore, «6 Zudevkw kat Mivw xat Zwpoactpy Kat Nowa xa Avkovpyw, 
, a ‘ ? a 2 \ > N > ra . 
Bavtreias KuBepvaor Kat wortreias Siaxompovuw, eis TO aiTd édoira 7d 


Sal {LOV'LOV ; 


s ® . n ” - 
De Isid. et Osir. XLVI: xai doxel rovro rots wAEioros Kat copdw- 
, 4 ies S e s ‘ > , s 9 , ‘ ‘ 
raTols. vopilovar yap ot pev Beovs elvas dio, kaOuwep avrirexvous* Tov prev 
9 n \ ~ ? f e \ ‘ x > ’ o A Y 
dyabov, tov 5€ davrdwy Sywrovpyov. ot b€ Tov pev dyeivova, Deov, Tov 5é 
e ~ o 4 
érepov, daiuova xadovow* w@orep Zwpouctpis Oo pmayos, ov TevraKkioxtALoLs 
ra “~ e 7. 
crest TOY Tpuikav yeyovevat mpeoBurepov toropotaw. otros ovv éxader 
‘ ‘ e , ‘ 33 , a . 4 ‘ ‘ > f 
Tov ev Qpoudlyy, rov 0 “Apemaviov: Kat wpooamedaivera, Tov pev €oLKe- 
\ ¢ A ? a“ “ > 4 ‘ 2 Vd la 
vat muri paduora tov aicOytav, rov & Euwadw oKdTw Kat dyvoia, pérov 
‘a ~ Y sf 8 a id 
5 dauow tov MiOpny etvar. dio Kat MiOpyv Wepou rov Meoirnv dvopua- 
LANKA “~ ‘ 3 aA ’ ‘ , a oe c 4 
Covor> edidake ro pev edxrata Ovew kat xapwrypia, TO 8 dmorporata Kat 
f td s Y ¥ f ? 7+ 4 BL 
oxvlpwmi. moay ydép Twa KomrovTes Opwpe xadovperny év dAym, TOV adv 
? n ‘ 4 , f Y td 4 3 
dvaxaXouvra Kal rov oxKdTov: «ra pitavres aipare AvKov odayevtos, eis 
4 > , > 4 \ @7 ‘ a ~ A - A 4 
romoy avyAvov expépovar Kul pirrovet, Kat yap Tav duty vopiCover Ta pev 
“a 3 A “ & A ce a) , > X n 4 4 ld 
Tov dyaGov Peov, ra S€ Tod Kaxod daipovos efvar* Kat T@v Cawy, MaTEp KUVAS 
‘ a a ¢ 
Kat opvidas Kal xepoaious éxivous, rod dyafuv: rov dé davAov, Tovs Evvdpovs 


> 4 s Q ? ? r , 
€lvVat* Lo KQL TOV KTELVQAVTa TAC TOUS evdatpovigove lV. 


De defectu Oraculorum, X.: éuol d€ Soxotae wAclovas Atoat 
\ e .) ? e a A 4, é ? 4 nr % 9 , 
Kat peiCovas dropias ot TO Tov Satpovuwv yevos ev peow Oe@y Kai avOpw- 
Tw, Kal TpdTOV TWA THY KOLWwWYlaY IyLOV TuVayov Eis TAUTO Kal WUVaTTOV 
a cs NM s ~ .Y r ‘ € la * e 3 ” 
eceupivres* etre padywv tev wept ZLwpodatpyv 6 Adyos ovrds éorw, Etre 
, a “~ 
Opaxtos ax’ "Opdéws, cir Aiyvarws, 7 Ppvytos, ws rexputpopeOa rats 
€ 4 lan’ o A 
exazpépwht reAerais dvapeucypeva, woAAG OvyTa Kat revrOipa trav dpyiato- 
la “~ 
Bevov Kat Spwpévwv tepdy dpavres. 


Quaest? Conviv. IV. 1.1: ob yap euepvyjpny, rev 6 Pidwv Gre 
2wodrrpov puiv trorpéhe. 6 Pirivos, dv hace pyre word xpyoapevoey dA 
pyr Séopart rrAyv } ydAaxros SiaBiacat mavra tov Biov. » 
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Tbid. IV. 5. 2: kat ré dv rus Aiyurrious airusro rHs Trovavrys dAoytas ; 
Grov Kat Tous TIvbayopixovs isropotct Kat dXexrpvova Acuxov céBerGat, Kai 
ruv Oararriov padktora tpiyAys Kal dxadnoys dréxerOur* rovs 5° dd Zwpo- 
dorpov pdyous tysdy pev év Tous padurra Tov xepoatoy éxtvor, éxPapeav Se 
\ 9 7 A ‘ ‘ > ld , a \ , 
Tous evvdpous pus, Kat Tov amoxTeivovta wAEioTovs PeodiAy Kat paxdptoy 


4, 
VOpECELY ; 


De Animae Procreat in Timaeo, II. 2: kat Zaparas 6 Iv6e- 
yopov diddexados tatryv [sc. Sudda] pév éxdAde rod dpiOuod pyrépa, Td Oe & 
marepa* 10 kat BeATiovas elvar TOV dpOuav, Gaot TH Povo: mpoceoiKact. 

4 


Ibid. XXVIII. 2: .. . dvayxyv iv cipappévyy of moAAol Kadodow - 
"EpredoxAns O€ ptdtay dod Kal vetkos* “HpaxXetros $¢, radivrporroy appoviny 
’ ’ f Le rN 5: a ‘ , ’ & 
Koopov, oKwamrep Avpys Kat Toov’ Tlappevidns 0€ Paws kat oxoros: Avagka- 

, \ a \ 9 ’ , ‘ N ‘ , ‘ . 3 
yopas 6& vowy Kal dretpiav: Zwpoacrpays Se Gedy kat daipova, tov pev ‘Opo- 


pacdyy KaAdarv, tov 8 "Apepaviov. 


Advers. Coloten, XIV. 2: od yap ay tis douyrov rd BiBrtov 
” e a“ ‘ y 9 , ry a > , , 
eypapes; wa ratra curries ta éyxAnpata py TOUS exeivwy GUVTaypLacW 
y , \? 3 s ’ n : ] s A) \ ) a) ‘ * ‘ 
eyri'xyns, 2) dvaAddBys eis xetpas ApurroreAovs Ta rept Ovpavov Kal Ta TeEpt 
Yuyijs, Geoppdarou dé ra mpds tots Pucikous, ‘HpaxAreidou! dé tov Lupo- 

a“ 9 b) a , 

aorpyy, TO mept TOV ev adov, TO Tepl TOV PvELKds drropovpevwy, AtKarapxou 
de Ta wept Wuyijs, év ols wpds Ta Kupldrata Kal pepiota Tay uoiKay Ume- 
vayriovpevo. TO WAdrwv Kat paxopevor Siaredovor. 


§ 7. Dion Chrusostomos 
(Born about. a.p. 50) 


Borysthenica Orat. XXXVI. (vol. ii. p. 60 f., ed. Dindorf): 
To dt iaxupov Kal TéAeov dppa Tod Atds ovdels dpa vpvycev akiws TaY THE 
ovre “Opnpos ovre ‘Hoiodos, dAAG Zwpodorpys Kal pdywv watdes ddovot map 
exetvou paOovres’ dv Llépaat A€yovow épwrt coding kat dixatoodvys droxw- 
pyvayta Tov dAAwy xa’ atrov ev dpe tivi Cavs éxeara apOjvat Td opos 
mupos dvwbev roAAOD KaTacKyavTos cvvexHs Te kdewGut. Tov obv Bactrea 
av Tois eAAoyywraras Tepoay adixveivbat wAynoiov, Bovropevov evéaobat 
To Jed’ Kal Tov avdpa efeAGely ex Tod rupos drafy, havevta Se avrois thewv 
Gappety xeXedoat Kal Oiour Ovoias rivds, ws yKovTOS els Tov Tomrov Tov Deor. 
avyyiyvecOai Te pera TavTa ovy dractwy dAAG Tos dpiota mpos aAyOeav 
mepukoot Kai Tod Oeod cuvtevat Svvapevos, ovs Tlépout payops éxddeoer, 


10n Herakleides of Pontos, cf. Bihr, in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopadie, 
Miller, Fragm: Hist. Gree, ii. 197 ff; iii, 1142-1144, 
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‘ td = 
émorapevous Oeparrevecy to Satpoviov, obx ws “EAAnves dyvoig Tov évoparos 
@ eo 
ourws ovopalovoty avOpwrovs yontas. 


§ 8. Ailios Theon 


(Flourished about a.p. 125 ?) 


Progymunasmata, 9: od yap ci Toxrupts 7 Macoayéris, } Srapédpa 
4 Apwyov rod Sdxwv Buoirews yuvy xpecrrwv éeori Kiipov, 7} Kat vat pa Ata 
Neptpapis Zopoderpov tov Baxrpiov, yoy avyxwpytéov Kat to OyAv Tod 
dypevos elvar avdpedrepov, pias pév 7 Sto yuvatxdy dvdpeordruv ovcir, 
dppévuv O€ mapmroAAG@v. 


§ 9. Lukianos 
(Flourished about a.p. 160) 


Nekuomanteia, 6: xal pot wore dtaypumvotvre Trovtwv evexey eSogev 
és BaBvAGva €AGovra SenOyvai tives Tov paywv tav Zwpodotpov pabyray 
x a wid y¥ ? 2 “ > “~ LY ~ > 4 ” 
kai diadoxwv, yxovov 8 anrods érwdats Te Kui TeAETals Tio dvotyev TE Tot 
ay ~ > 
*Avdou Tas mvAas Kal xatdyev ov av BovAwvrat aopadGs Kat drigw adlus 
Gvarre7retv. 


§10. M. Iunian(i)us Iustinus 
(Period of the Antonincs ?) 


Hist. Philippicae, I. 1. 9-10: Postremum il bellum cum 
Zoroastre, rege Bactrianorum, fuit, qui primus dicitur artes magi- 
cas inuenisse, et mundi principia siderumque motus diligentissime 
spectasse. hoe occiso et ipse decessit, relicto impubere adhuc filio 
Ninya et uxore Semiramide. 


§ 11. Apuleius Madaurensis 
(Born about a.p. 125) 


Florida, II. 15 (vol. it. p. 59, ed. Hildebrand): Sunt qui Pytha- 
goram aiant eco temporis inter captinos Cambysae regis, Aegyptum 
cum adueheretur, doctores habuisse Persarum magos ac praecipue 
Aoroastren, omnis diuini arcanum antistitem, posteaque eum a quo- 
dam Gillo Crotoniensium principe reciperatum. 

De Magia, XXVI. (vol. ii. p. 502 f, ed. Hild.): Auditisne 
magiam, qui eam temere accusatis, artem esse diis immortalibus 
acceptam, colendi eos ac uenerandi pergnaram, piam scilicet et 
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diuini scientem, iam inde a Zoroastre et Oromazo auctoribus suis 
nobilem, covlitum antistitem? quippe quia inter prima regalia 
docetur, nec ulli temere inter Persas coneessum est magum esse, 
haud magis quam regnare. idem Plato in alia sermocinatione de 
Zalmoxi quodam Thraci generis sed eiusdem artis uiro ita scriptum 
reliquit: Qeparever Oar dé riv Woy, épy, O pakdple, Erwoduis ticd. tas dé 
€xwoas Tovs Agyous elvat Tovs Kadrovs. quodsi ita est, cur mihi nosse 
non liceat uel Zalmoxis bona uerba uel Zoroastris sacerdotia ? 


Lbid, XXXI. (p. 514): Pythagoram plerique Zoroastris sectatorem 
similiter magiae peritum arbitrati. 

Ibid. cap. XC. (p. 615 f.): Si quamlibet modicum emolumentum 
probaueritis, ego ile sim Carinondas uel Damigeron, uel is Moses 
uel Jannes nel Apollonius uel ipse Dardanus uel quicumque alius 
post Zoroastren et Hostanen inter magos celebratus est. 


§ 12. Clemens Romanus 
(About a.p. J0-100, but probably written. later) 


Recognitiones, LV. 27-29 (tom. i. col. 1326 £, ed. Migne) 
(only in Latin transl. of Rufinus; dates about end of A.p. second 
century. Cf. Schocll, Histotre Abrégée de lau litt. greeque sacrée 
et ecelésiastique, Paris, 1832, p. 220 f£.; Christ, Griechische SDitera- 
turgeschichte, 2d ed. p. 732). 27: Ex quibus unus Cham nomine, 
cuidam ex filiis suis qui Mesraim appellabatur, a quo Aegyptiorum 
et Babyloniorum et Persarum ducitur genus, male compertam magi- 
eae artis tradidit disciplinam ; hune gentes quae tunc erant Zoro- 
astrem appelanerunt, admirantes primum magicae artis auctorem, 
cuins nomine etiam libri super hoe plurimi habentur. hic ergo astris 
multum ac frequenter intentus et uolens apud homines uideri deus, 
uclut scintillas quasdam ex stellis producere et hominibus ostentare 
coepit, quo rudes atque ignari in stuporem miraculi traherentur, cupt- 
ensque angere de se hulusmodi opinionem, saepius ista moliebatur 
usquequo ab ipso daemoue, quem importunius frequentabat igni suc- 
census concremaretur. 


28: Sed stulti homines qui tune erant, cum debnissent utique 
opinionem, quam de eo conceperant, abicere, quippe quam poenali 
morte eius uiderant confutatam, in mains eum extollunt. , extructo 
enim sepulcro ad honorem eius, tanquam amicum dei ac fulminis 
ad caelum uehiculo subleuatum, adorare ausi sunt, et quasi uluens 


7 
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astrum colere. hine enim et noinen post mortem cius Zoroaster, hoc 
est uiuum sidus, appellatiuin est ab his, qui post unam generationem 
graccae linguae loquela fuerant repleti. hoc denique exemplo ctiam 
nune multi eos qui fulmine obierint, sepuleris honoratos tamquam 
amicos Dei colunt. hic ergo cum quartadeciina gencratione coepisset, 
quintadccima defunctus est, in qua turris aedificata est, et linguae 
hominum mu!tipliciter diuisae sunt. 

29: Inter quos primus, magica nihilominus arte, quasi corusco ad 
eum delato, rex appellatur quidam Nemrod, quem et ipsum Graeci 
Ninum uocauerunt; ex cuius nomine Niniue ciuitas uocabulum sum- 
sit. sic ergo diuersae et erraticae superstitiones ab arte magica 
initium sumpsere. 

Et cius, quem supra diximus indignatione dacmonis, cui ninis 
molestus fuerat, conflagrasse, busti cineres tanquam fulminei ignis 
reliquias colligentes hi, qui erant primitus decepti, deferunt ad 
Persas, ut ab cis tanquam dius e caelo lapsus ignis perpetuis 
conseruaretur excubiis, atque ut caelestis deus colerctur. 


Homilies (also spurious), LX. 4 f. (tom. 11. col. 2-44, ed. Migne): 
> ~ 4 4 s ? ‘ 5 NJ \ X f a ¢ 
€k TOU yévous TOVTOV YtvETAL TIS KaTa OLAdOXHY poyiKa TapELANPWS, OvEpaTL 
NeBpwd, worep yiyas évaytia TH Deg ppoveiv EAdpevos, ov ot "MAXAyVEs Zupod- 
te 
OTpyV mpocnyopevtay. ovTOS peTa TOV KaTaKkAucTpov Bactrelas dpEeyDeis Kat 
péyas ov payos TOD viv BactAevovTos KaKOd Tov GpoTKOTOtVTA KOO poy daTépa 
\ A 3 ’ ~ a, bS , a) b ) ld _& , e , sy» ‘ 
apos THv e€& abrod Bartreias Sdow payKats Avdyxale téxvats. 6 be dre dy 
y¥ c 4 “~ s Q 2% ’ ” > 3 a ‘ “~ f 
dpxyav av Kai Tov Bralopevov THY ELovoiav eywv, per opyyns TO THS BavtAcius 
TPOTEXEE Tp, iva mpds TE TOY SpKLOpoY EdyVOLOVHTY, Kal TOY mpwTus dvay- 
KACAVTA TYLWpPYTHTAL. 
3 s =p a ? 3 ~ A 4 3 “~ € 7  ) \ 
éx ravrns ovv Tis €§ olpavod yapai recovans aoTpamys 6 payos dvatpebeis 
NeBpwd, €« rod cupBdvros mrpdyparos Zwpodotpys petwvopdobn, da to Tyv 
Tov doréepos Kat abrod Cdcay évexOjvar pov. ot b€ dvdytot Twy TUTE avOpuTur, 
b S ‘ > ‘ , ~ a ‘\ \ , “ 
os dia THv eis Ocdv thirty Kepavya perarren@Oeioay THv WuoxnV vopicavTes, TOU 
4 “ Ld , Q ‘ , a: 8) 8 3 , 
owparos TO Actavov KaTopvéayres, Tov pev TAdhoy vaw ETienoay €v Ilepcats, 
fvOa Tov wupds KaTahopa yéyovev, airov dé ws Oedv €OpyoKevcay. tovTw 
P pa ’ py t 
“me \ e X bi “” ‘ ~ : e a) 
TG brode’ypare Kat of Aatroi exclave rods KEepavvg OryoKovtas ws GeodrAc&ts 
Oarrovres yaots Tyuacty, Kat Tay TEA VewTo Diwv poppy toraouy dydApata . . . 
, Mépoae rparoe ris e€ otpavod mecovons dorpamns Aafovres dvOpaxas 177 
“~ “~ e 
oikein Stedidagay tpopy xal ws Oedv oipdviov mpotimyoavres TO TP, Os 
nx a > 
Tpira. mpoaKwvycavres, br abTod TOU Tupds TPUTY Bactrcia reripnvrat’ ped 
Md “ 
ovs BaBvAdviot dad tod éxet mupds dvOpaxas xAepavres Kal Siagwourtes eis 
‘ le 
Ta éauTay Kat tpooKuvycavres Kal adtol axorov0us €BaciAcvoay. 
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§13. Titus Flavius Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Died between a.p. 211-218) 


Stromata I. (tom. i. col. 773, ed. Migne): éwmAOe yap [sc. 6 Anpoxpt- 

1 ~ 8 , \ ” ”“ a Q na ¢ a“ 
tos']| Ba@vAwva re xai Tepoida xat Atyurrov rots Te paytkois Kal Tots tepedor 
pudyretov. Zopwdotpyy b€ rov payov tov Weéponv 6 WvOuyopus edijAwoer.” 

, P , r 4 ” e ‘ , , o 3 a 
BiBrous aroxpipovus tavdpds rovéde ot tiv podixov periovres aiperty adxoitor 
KEKTHO Oa. 

Ibid. (tom. 1. col. 868, ed. Migne): mpoyvace & cai Wvéuyopas 6 

, A xs +» + e oe ld \ 3 , e 
peyas mpocavaryev det, ABapis tre 6 “YrrepBopeos, xat “Apuorretas 6 Tpoxoy- 

, 7A , e . oo . 1? 547 ‘ , e 
vyotos, Emevidns te 6 Kpis cores eis Xarapryv dixero, kat Zwpoacrpys 6 
Mijdos, ’KyzredoxAns te 6 “Axpayartivos, kat Poppiav 6 Adkwv. 

Ibid. Strom. V. (tom. ii. col. 156 f., ed. Migne): 6 8 abrés ev ra 
Sexadtw THs ToAcrefas “Hpds rov “Appeviov,® ro yevos Uapdvdov, péuvyrat, 
a > ’ 4 3A a e , , Nf / 
és €att Zopoactpys.. avtos yoy 6 Zopodorpys ypade’ Taide ovveypaiey 
Zopoactpys 6 ‘Appeviov, To yévos TdudvdAos. ev rodéuw reXeuTnous év 

p Pp) pp ? Y if eS 9 
"Atdy yevonevos €Oanv tapa Oe@y. tov 8) Zopoaotpyy totrov 6 IAdrov dwée- 
KaTaloy €rt TH wupgd Keiwevoy dvaBidvat A€ye. Taya pev ovv THY dvdgTacw, 

’ ‘ > ” 2 @& € pp A ”~ ’ N 7 e ¢€ N ~ “~ 
taxa d€ éxeiva aiviooerat, ws da Tov Sudexa Cwdiwy 7 dbds Tals YPuyris 

, : \ > 7 2 AN NN N09 ‘ / , ‘ > \ 
yverar eis tHv dvaAnytv. avros O€ Kat eis THY yeveriy yot THY avTHY 


yiyver Oat Kafodor. 


§ 14. Origenes 
(a.p. 185-254) 


Contra Celsum I. (tom. i. col. 689, ed. Migne): dpa otv et py 
dyrixpus Kaxovpyov é€eBure [ sc. 6 KeAcos] rot xaradoyou tay codmy Kat 
Muvoea, Aivoy dé xat Movoatov kat ‘Opdéa kui Tov Pepexvonv kat tov Téponv 
Zwpodaerpny Kat IvOaydpay djcas wept rwvde dtetAnPévat, cai és BiBAovs 
KataredeioGar Ta eavta@y Soypara, Kat repvrAdxGat abra wéxpt Sedpo. 

Contra Haereses I. col. 3025: Arddwpos dé 6 "Eperprets cai "A ptorré- 
gevos 6 povatkds pyot mpos Zapdrav tov XuArdaiov éAnAvPevae Uvbayopay ° 
rov 6€ éxPeaGat aire dvo evar dm dpyys Tots otutw aitia, TaTépa Kal pyrépa.’ 
kai murépa pey pas, pytepa b€ axdros, Tov d€ hwrds pepy Oepudy, Eqpor, 


1 Cf. Eusebius. 8 Vid. Plato, Repub. p. 614 B. . 
2 Quoted by Cyrill. adv.. Zul. iii. 4 Zwpdaorps in Kuseb. Prep. Evang. 
(tom. i, col. 658, ed. Migne) where, XIII. 13, 50.  . ‘ 


however, €¢jAwoev is read (cf. Win- 
dischmann, Zor. Stud. 263). 
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“~ 4 , ¢ ¢ rd 
Kovmov, Taxv" Tov 5€ oxoTovs Wrxpov, typov, Bap, Bpadv. éx d€ rovruwv 
wdyta Tov KOGpOV GuvEeoTavat, ex Pyrelas Kai appevos’ elvae O€ Toy Kdcpov 
, a “A e , 5 ‘ A a vy al 6 Q , 
dio Kata povotkyny dppoviay, S10 Kat Tov 7ALtov mroteiaOat Tv mepiodov 
> , iY Se ~ 3 ~ 7 a 4 / to .} , a 
évappoviov. epi d€ t&v éx ys Kal Koupov ywouevwy Tdde pact Aye Tov 
y 2 8 ’ 5 , > \ . > +# \ 5: rf) , s yA 5 
Zapatav* Svo daimovas elvat, Tov pév otfpdviov, Tov d€ xGovov> Kat Tov pev 
t , \ s > a n > Ss 45 , SS Senta a 
xXOoviov dvicvae THv yéveow €K THs yijs, elvat dé Vdwp* Tov SE Ovpaytov wtp 
, ~ 9? a a) ~ PS ‘ x 4 Oe 3 ~ CNS 
peréxov Tov dépos, Oepyov tov Yoxpot. Od Kal rovtwy ovbdev dvatpeiy ovde 
puaivery not ty Woxyv' Eort yop Tavta otcia Tay mwdvTwv. Kvdpous 4€ 
“a a 
A€yerat wapayyeAAev py eoOiev, airia rov tov Zapdryv eipynkevar kata tiv 
a’ “~ , a“ “~ + 
dpxiy Kal vyKplaty Tv TAaVTWY TLVLOTULEVYS THS YYS ETL Kal GvvTEOnMpLEVYS 
yeveoOut Tov Kvapov. rovtrov dé Tekpynpioy dyow, Et Tis KaTaparnodperos 
a“ ‘ V4 7 “~ ? 
Aclov Tov KUapov Katabetn rpos yALov xpovoy Tiva — TOUTO yap EiPews avTIAH- 
, > , ? 10 , 4 de 7. \ og 
Werut — mporépety avOpwrivov yorvov dduyv. cahéorepoy dé eivat Kal érepov 
, , >» 9» “A aA é , . é . . » 
mupaderypa Aeyet, ci dvOotvros Tov Kvapouv AuBovTes TOY KUapov Kat Td avOos 
avrov kal Katudéyres eis yi'Tpuy TavTyy TE KaTaxpiouvTeEs Eis yoy KaTOpTSatpev 
* 
Kat per GACyas Wpepas avuxaAvatpev, Udonev (av) adtd eidos eyov TO pev 
TpWOTOV ws aloxivnV yuvatKkos, META Oe TADTA KuTavootpevoy Tatdiou KEepadijy 
ouprmeduKviav. 


Tbid. V. (auct. ine.) Migne, vi. col. 38170: Svvapus Seba efovorale 
Kupra@yv* Tovtoy 4 ayvwoia éexaAyoe Myva, ov Kar’ eixdva éyévovro Bovpeyas, 
"Ootdvys, “Epyys tpirpcyioros, Kovpirys, Uerdoipis, Zwddprov, Bypwusds, 
"Aotpapipovyos, Zaopdarrpts. 

Tbid. VI. (col. 38228, Migne): «at Zaparas 6 Uv6ayopov dddoKxados 


2 , “ “ a a ‘ Oe ou 4 
Exarel TO EV EV TATEpa, TO OE OVO pyTEpPA.. 


§ 15. Diogenes Laertios 
(Flourished about a.p. 210) 


Prowm. 2 (ed. Cobet, Paris, 1862): dzd 8 ray Maywy, dv apgat 
ZLuopodatpyv tov Wéepony, ‘Eppddwpos ev 6 TAatwrvixds €v ro rept paOnudrov 
gyci eis ryv Tpoias dAwouy ern yeyovevat wevrakicxiAta*? BavOos 8 6 Avdds 
els tHv Bépfou dui Bacwv dro tov Zwpoagrpov eLaxtryidtd pyc, kat per adbrov 
yeyovevat moAAos Tivas Mayous xara dtadoxyv, Oordvas xai "Aorpupy'xous 
kat TwBpvas cat Waldras, péxpe tis TOv Tepoiiv bm’ “AXe~avdpov xaradvoeuws. 
- Lbhid. 6: ray 8 yontixny payeay otk eyvwcay [sc. of Mayot], dyoiy 
"A purtoréAns év to Maytxa kal Acivwy ev ry wéprry ray ioropi@y* os Kai 
LeBcpunvevopevov pyot tov Zwpoacrpyv aorpoburny elvac* gpyoi d€ rovro 
Kat 6 ‘Epuddwpos. “ApiororéAns 5 év ra rpwtw epi pirovodias Kai mpec- 

1 Two MSS., é&anioxtAra. 
R 
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, > “ ? ? a xv 8 v4 > 9 ‘ > c 4 
Burépovs civat rav Aiyurriwv: Kat dio Kar atrous evar dpxas, dyabov 
ld A A bY Ld 4 ad 8 ¥ > Z ‘ . 3 fa 5 “a 
Satpova Kat Kakov Oatjova, Kat TH yey Ovoya. civar Zevs kat Qpopacdys, ro 
de "Audys cat "Apedvios. yot d€ rovro kai “Epyermos év ro rpwrw rept 
Mdywv Kat Evdogos év ry Leptodw xat @edropzros ev tH dyddn Trav Buur- 
“ ad a 3 , a A 4 . Qa 9 0 ’ .Y 
mikav, os Kat dvaBiooerOut Kata Tos Mayous pyot rovs dvOpwirous Kat 
” > cd . . ¥s nm > « > la Ld ”~ \ 
écecOut abuvdrovs, Kat Ta Ovra Tais alTov émtxAynoect Siapevey. tadlra Se 
LY A ied e trys e “a € nn de 4 A A} 6 a 
kai Evdnuos 6 ‘Pddivos toropet. “Exaratos 6€ Kat yevyrovs rots Oeovs elvar 
’ ’ ? f be ew ‘ ? ” ‘ 5 s \ ‘ T 
Kat avtrovs. K2Aeapxos de 0 SoAdeus €v Tw rept matdeias Kal Tous Tvpyooo- 
? > A P .' X 3 
distas droydvous civat Toy Maywv pyaiv* eviot dé xat rots “lovdaious ex 


, ? 
TOUTWY €Etyal. 


' § 16. Arnobius 
(Wrote about a.p. 295) 


Adv. Gentes IL. 5 (col. 727 f., ed. Migne): ut inter Assyrios 
et Bactrianos, Nino quondam Zoroastreque ductoribus, non tantum 
ferro dimicaretur et uiribus, nernm etiam Magicis et Chaldaeorum 
ex reconditis disciplinis, inuidia nostra haee fuit ? 


Ibid. J. 52 (col. 788 ff.): Age nune, ueniat quis super igneam 
zonam, magus interiore ab orbe Zoroastres, Hermippo ut assentiamur 
auctori. Bactrianus et ille conueniat, cuius Ctesias res gestas histo- 
riarum exponit in primo, Armenius Hosthanis? nepos, ete. 


§ 17. Porphurios 
(A.v. 233 to about a.p, 304) 


Vit. Pythagorae 12: & re ‘ApaBia ro Baotre? ovvqv [6 WvOaye- 
pas | éy re BaBvdrAGue rots 7 dAXOts Xaddalots cvveyevero Kat mpos ZaBparov 
ddixero, wap ov Kat a&kabupOn Ta TOD mpotépov Biov Avpara Kai edidayOy 
> b f e¢ ’ , a , 4 a ao ld ¥ x 
ad’ ov ayvevev mpooyKe Tois crovdaiots, Tov TE TEPL PiTEWS AOYOY YKOUTE Kal 

A e nw g F) ld 3 ' n~ AN ‘al . ww” ‘a e 6 
tives at Tay GAwY dpxal. €x yap THS wept TadTa Ta EOvy wAdVys 6 TvOaydpas 
TO TACiC TOY THS Topias everropevoaro. | 

De antro nympharum 6: ovrw xat Tlépoa riv eis xétw Kabodov 

Tov Yxev Kat wadty Eodov preraywyovvTes Tedovot TOV puarny, érovop.a- 
4 n ¥ 

gavres onnAaov TUTOV* TpOTa pEev ws pyow EuBovdos, Zwpoderpov abropves 

omyAatov €y Tots wAnTioy Gpeat THS Ilepoidos avOnpov kal mnyas éxov dne- 

pwoavros eis Tym TOU TavTwWY ToLyTOU Kat mwatpds MiOpov, cixova épovros 

s a ry r) A , a € ‘4 2 s nm A gr 4 
avTa Tov GryAaiov TOU KOGpOV, Ov 6 McOpas édnprovpynoe, trav be evrds 
Kata ovppéerpovs droctacets aipBora hepdvtrwy Tov KoopiKGY oToLxEiwy 
Kal kdupdrov' pera d& rodrov Zwpoderpyy Kparjoayros Kal rapa-rots dAXots 


1 MSS. Zostriani, cf. Windischmann, Zor. Stud. 289. 
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S80 dvtpwv Kat oryAaiwy eit’ oby abropuin Eire yElpoToyTwY Tas TeXETAS 


dgrootoovat.: 


e - e e ? *~ 

De Vita Plotini $16: yeyovact 8€ kar’ abrov rév Xpioriavay roA- 

Not pév cat GAdAot, aiperixol S€ ex THs wadalas Pirocodias dvyypevor of 
nm” © ~ 

wept "AdeAgtoy Kal “Axvdjtvoy, ot ta “AXAeEavdpou tov AiBvos Kat Piroxapov 

a 4 ‘ ~ A a , > , 
xat Anpoorpatov kat Avédot ovyypappata mAclota KExTnpevol, amroKaAdpets 
Te mpopépovres Lwpodstpov «ai Zawrpiavoy Kat NuxoPéov Kai "AAXoyevots 

4 a, . » 4 a 3 , XN ? . 3 , e 
kui Méoov xai dAXAwv Totovrwy wodXdo’s eEqrdtwv Kai abrol yraTyLevot, ws 
dy tod WTAdrwvos eis ro Bafos THs vonrns ovcias ov meAdaavros. dev 

Le.’ “ ‘ ? 4 , ? a , , XN x 
awTos pev tmoAXovs EX€yxXoVS Tolovypevos Ev Tals Tvvovuiats, ypaifas b€ Kal 
BiBrtov, drep pos Tods yvwortiko’s Eereypdiapyev, Qty Ta AOtra Kpivelv 
kataAéAoirev. ‘ApeAtos b€ aypt teraapaxovra BiBriwv mpoKxexwpnKe pos 
71> Lwotpiavor BiBrLov dvtrypapwrv. Topdiptos b& éye mpos TO Zwpodor pou 

A 4 * , . 7 4 A id ‘ 4 ° 
Gvyxvo’s TETOInAL EA€yyxous, ows voHov TE Kut véov Td BLBALov wapadekvis, 
mwetAacpevoy TE ITO TOV THY alpeaty GvaTyCapevwy eis Sokav Tov elvut TOD 
mW La 5 ld a > A 9 ° 

maduiov Lwpodorpov Ta ddypata, a adroit etovTo mpeo every. 


§ 18. Eusebios 
(About a.v. 264-340) 


This passage is usually assigned to Philo Byblius (flor. circ. a.n. 
125), Fragm. 9, apud Nuseb. Praep. Evang. T. 10 (tom. ii. 
col, 88, ed. Migne): xat Zwpodutpys 6€ 6 payos €v TH tepa ouvaywyy Tov 
Wepotxay dyut xara Aki" “O de eds eore xehadjv Exuv tépaxos. oavTds 
éativ & mpartos apOaptos, didios, ayévvynTos, depys, dvopowdtatos, Wvioxos 

A “a 3 ‘4 3 ~ > td a? , 
TUVTOS KAAOD, GdwpoddKyTOS, ayabwy ayubdraros, ppoviuwv Ppovtudraros * 
? \ ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 Ul N , 3 - id \ ? 
€ott O¢ kal waTyp edvopias Kal Oixatoovyys, avrodiOaKxTos, PvaotKkes, Kal TEAELOS, 

‘ id \ ¢€ “” nm” id e€ ‘4 ' .) > AN \ 3 4 4 
Kal codds, Kat iepod hvatkod povos etperys. Ta de ata Kat ‘Ocravys pyai 
wept avrov év TH émtypadopery Oxtaterxy. 

Tbhid. X. 9, 10 (col. 805 seq., ed. Migne): ob Nivos émdvupos 
mods, 4 Nevevi wap “EGpaios avopacrat, xa’ ov Zwpodarpys 6 pdyos 
Buxrpiwy €Bavitevoe. Nivov d€ yuri) xat duddoyos tis BactAcias Seuipaps ° 
wor elvat tov "ABpadw Kara Tovrous. 

, Eusebius Chron. IT. 35, ed. Aucher (to year 9 of Abraham): 
Aotoastres magus rex Bactrianorum clarus habetur: aduersum quem 
Ninus dimicanit. 

1'Thus Nietzsche in his ‘ Also sprach Zarathustra’ makes the Sage dwell in a 

cave, with a serpent and an eagle as his faithful companions. 
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§19. C. Iul. Solinus Polyhistor 
(a.p. Third or Fourth Century) 


TI. Nascentium nox prima uagitus est: lactitiae enim sensus 
differtur in guadrigesimum diem. itaque unum nouimus eadem 
hora risisse, qua erat natus, scilicet Zoroastrem, mox optimarum 
artium peritissimum. 

§ 20. Basilios Megas 
; (A.D. 329-379) 


Epist. CCLVITI. (tom. iv. col. 953, ed. Migne): ras dé &k rot 
"A Bpaap yevadoyilas ovdcis uty wexpt TOU mapovTos THY payuv EuvOoAdyycey * 
d\AG Zapovtay riva Eavtots dpxnyov Tod yévous emidypiovar. 


§ 21. Epiphanios of Constantia 
(a.bd. 298-403) 
Adv. ITaereses, Lib. I. Tom. I. 6 (tom. i. col. 185 seq., ed. 


Migne): NeBpwO yap Bactrevea vids rov Xots tov AiPioros, é ob "Acaodp 
> . 
yeyevvntat. rovrov 4 Bacirela év ‘Opex yeyevvytat, Kat év “Apdad, kai 
r ’ 4 ~ 
Xadavyy. xrife. 8€ Kat tHv @epas kat ryv OoBer kat AdBov év ry “Acovpiov 
, a) nn € 
Xepa. Tolrdv daa. maides EAAqvey elvat tov Zwpodsrpyny, os mporw 
, > N 4 3 8 s > A} a, B ? } 3 v6 4 
xwpyous eri Ta dvaToAtka pepy oixioTys yiverat Baxrpuv.’ évrevéey ra 
KaTa THY ynv Tapdvopa Siaveveuntat. epevperys yap ovTos yeyevnTat KaKis 
7 pavoy 0 pérns yap yeyern , 
dius aoTporoyias Kal payeias, ws Tivés hace wept TovTov Tod Zwpoarrpov. 
e na “~ e 
rAnv ws Q axpiBea reptéxyee tod NeGpw8 rov yiyaytos otros tv 6 xpovos. 
Fa) 4 e 
od modu d€ dAjAwY TO xpovw SecTHKaow dudw, a te NeBpwd xai 6 


Zwpoacrpys. 
§ 22. Ammianus Marcellinus 
(About 330-400) 


XXIII. 6, 32-34: magiam opinionum insignium auctor amplis- 
simus Plato machagistiam esse uerbo mystico docet, diuinorun — 
incoruptissimum cultum, cuins scientiae saeculis priscis multa ex 
Chaldaeorum arcanis Bactrianus addidit Zoroastres, deinde Hystaspes 
rex prudentissimus Darei pater. qui cum superioris Indiae secreta 
fidentius penetraret, ad nemorosam quandam uenerat Solitudinem, 


1 The same statement is later repeated by Prokopios of Gaza, see below, § 38. 
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cuius tranguillis silentiis praccelsa Bracmanorum ingenia potiuntur, 
eorumague monitu rationes mundani motus et siderum purosque 
sacrormm ritus quantum colligere potuit eruditus, ex his quae didicit, 
aliqua sensibus magorum tnfudit, quae illi cum disciplinis praesen- 
tiendi futura per suam quisque progeniem posteris aetatibus tradunt. 
ex eo per saecnia multa ad praesens una eademque prosapia multi- 
tudo creata deorum cultibus dedicatur. feruntque, si lustum est 
credi, etiam ignem caelitus lapsum apud se sempiternis foculis custo- 
(iri, cuius portionem exiguam ut faustam praeisse quondam Asiaticis 
regibus dicunt. 


§ 23. Marius Victorinus Afer 
(About a.p. 330) 


Ad Tustinum Manichacum (col. 1008, ed. Migne): Iam uidisti- 
ne ergo quot Manis, Zoradis, aut Buddas haee docendo deceperint ? 


§ 24. Hieronymus 
(a.p, 831-420) 


Epist. 132 (tom. i. col. 1155, ed. Migne): In Hispania Agape 
Elpidium, mulier uirum, caecum caeca duxit in foueam, successo- 
remque qui Priscillianum habuit, Zoroastris magi studiosissinum, 
o% ex mago episcopum, cui tuncta Galla non gente sed nomine, 
germanam hue illueque currentem altcrius et uicinac hacreseos 
reliquit haeredem. 


§ 25. Iohannes Chrustostomos 
(a.p. 347-407) 


Lib. de S. Babyla contra Iulianum et Gentiles (tom. 
1. col, 536, ed. Migne): ew? ydp pot, dia ré tov Zwpodorpyy éxetvoy Kat 
tov Zaporgiv ovdé €& dvoparos toagw of wodAoi, paAdov Sé ofS€ tives mA 
OALywv Tay; dp oby ote TAdapaTa Yv Ta TEpt exeivwy AEyomeva aravra; 
KatToL ye KaKEtvat Kai ol Ta execvwy ovvOevTes Sevot yevér Oat A€yovTat, of pey 
"yonTeiay eipetv Kal Epyacucbat, of d& ovoKtdca Weidos TH TOV AOywv wHavo- 
Thr. GAG TavTa patyy yiverat Kat ix, Grav y Tov AEyomevav trolects 
cabpa Kai Ygvdys ovca TUN, woTEp Ody, Grav ioyvpa Kal dAnOys, dravTa wdAW 
Batnvy yivera, wal eiky Ta mpos avaTpomryv éxvootpeva rapa Tay éyOpov - 


ovdeuias yap Setrat BonGeias 4 Tis dAnOeias toxus. 
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§ 26. Aurelius Prudentius Clemens 
(a.v, 348 to about a.p. 410+) 
Apotheosis, 492 ff.: 
ecquis alumnus 
Chrismatis inscripto signaret tempora ligno; 
Qui Zoroastracos turbasset fronte susurros. 


§ 27. Paulus Orosius 
(Wrote about 4.p. 417) 


Hist. I. 4 (col. 700, ed. Migne): Nouissime Zoroastrem Bactria- 
norum regem, eundemque magicae (ut ferunt) artis repertorem, pugna 
oppressum [sc. Ninus] interfecit.’ 


The passage contains some account also of Semiramis as well as 
of Ninus. 


§ 28. Aurelius Augustinus 
(a.D. 354-430) 


De Civ. Dei, XXT. 14 (tom. vii. col. 728, ed. Migne): Solum 
quando natus est ferunt risisse Zoroastrem, nee ei boni aliquid 
monstrosus risus ille portendit. nam magicarum artium fuisse 
perhibetur inuentor; quae quidem illi nee ad praesentis uitae 
uanam felicitatem contra suos inimicos prodesse potuerunt. a 
Nino quippe rege Assyriorwn, cum essct ipse Bactrianorum, bello 
superatus est. 


§ 29. Kurillos Alexandrinos 
(About a.p. 376~444) 


Contra L[ulian. ITI. (tom. ix. col. 633, ed. Migne): dri pev oty of 
Mayo Wepotxoy eive yevos, épovot mov muvros. Zwpoarrpyv ye piv ovddels 
> , td A “A A 2 A , * A ‘ , : 
drrad\agete Xoyos Tou Tals paytkats évicyncOut TExvats, ob by Kal mavaptorov 
{nAwriv Wv0ayopay gaciv, as Kat BiBAovs droppyrovs map avrod cuvTe- , 
Geipevas udxyoal TLvas. : 


1 Quoted also by Gregory of Tours, 2 Praised by Ekkehard rangiensis, 
Miraculor. lib. i, cap. 41 (col. 743, col. 505, ed. Migne (vol. 154). 
ed. Migne). | 
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§ 30. Theodoretos of Cyrus 
(About a.p, 387-457) 


Graecarum Affectionum Curatio, IX. de legibus (tom. 

iv. col. 1045, ed. Migne): dAAG xara rods Zapddov rédat Wépooe roderevo- 
Ld ‘ s N 50 “A 3 n . , ‘ a) 4 

peevol vOHLOUS, Kal pyTpdor Kat ddedqais dbeGs Kul pévror Kat Ovyarpdct 
peyvipevot, Kal évvoj.ov THY wapavopiay vouilorres, éretdy rns Tov dALéwy 
vowobecias EryKovoay, Tos pév Zapadov vowovs os mapavopiay éemdrnoer, 
THv evayyedtKny S& cwdpootvyy yydrycav. Kal Kvol Kal olwvols Tovs 
vexpous mpoTiGévat map’ éxeivov pepabyKores, viv Touro Spav of murrev- 
GuyTEs OUK dvexorTal, GAA TH YH KaTaKpUTToVveL, Kal TOY TOTO Spay drayo- 

4 > a, id ¥N ? a ~ , 
pevovtwy ov dpovrilovet vojwy, ovde wedpixaoe tHv Trav Kodalovrwy 


COLOTY TO 
§ 31. Claudianus Mamertus 
(Wrote about a.p. 470) 


De statu animae, II. 8 (col. 750, ed. Migne): Quid ego nune 
Zoroastri, quid Brachmanum ex India, quid Anacharsis e Sey elias 
quid uero Catonum, quid M. Ciceronis, quid Crysippi, qui ab ipso 
paene principio sui operis animo dominandi ius tribuit, corpori 
legem seruitutis imponit, in defensionem ueri sententias adferam ? 


§ 32. Iohannes Laurentios Ludos 
(Born about a.p. 490) 


De Mensibus, II. 3 (p. 14, ed. Bonnenn.): [re of wept Zwpo- 
aorpqy Kat ‘Yordownv Xuddaioe xai Alywarrios aro TOU dpiOuov Tav ma- 
vijtay ev €Bdoudds Tas Hyepas dveAaBov, Kai THV wav mpurny Mpepav pia, 
ws kal of TvOayopetot, xadovow ék ris povddos, Ste povy Kal dxotvavytos 


Tals aAAats. | 


Ibid. IL. 5 (p. 16, ed. Bonnenn.): TOTAUTA pev TEPL THS plas, HV ws 
épyv mpuryy to 7AnGos Kade, v Kat atcOyow HAiw dvebevro, Tapia pev 
Tov zavros aicOytod huwros, d ob Oeppaiver te dua Kal }péua Sypaives Ta 
Tara, évi tay wAavyrwv Kal “EdAyvas, kav el Zwpodorpys adbrov 7po 
Tay dmAavov TaTTy. 


Ibid. Da Ostentis, 2 (p. 274, ed. Bonnenn.): dpyodioy 8 evat 
vonilo th wept rav toovrwy ypadev eOédrovri, roev Te h Trav ToLOvTWY 
kardAnyis p£27 Myev, Kai Ov Exye tas ddopyds, Kal Srws ex} Tocodroy 
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mpomr us kai atrous, ef O&ys eiveitv, Aiyvrriovs trepBareiy. tovrwy 
yap 5%, wera Zunodatpnv Tov rod, leroctpts rots eidixots ra. & ever Starddeg. 
TwoAAG pev Kar’ aitov mapadotvat Bialerar, ov ma % *9P¢h8wor Tavra, 
povots S€ Tots Kal’ adbrov, MaAXAov de dao Kal %*” apos oroxacpods émt- 
TNOELOTEPOL. 
§ 33. Prokopios of Gaza 
(Flourished about a.v. 500) 


Comment. in Genesin [c. XI.] (tom. 1. col. 312, ed. Migne): 
tov “Aacotp, pac of "EAAnves elvat tov Zwpodotpyy, 6s mporw xwpyoas 
ért tra dvaroAiKa pepy oixtoris yiverat Baxrpwy.' ovros daow éfedper 
datpoXoyiav’ mAnv os 9 axpiBea tov NeBpwd rod yiyuvros eptéxer, 
ovTos Wv & Kpovos* ov rodd dé dAAjAwY Te xpovy SveoryKact NeBpad 
Te kal Zwpoaotpys* dAdo d€ tov ‘Apdagdd dacw eipnKxévat tyv dotpo- 
Aoyiay. 

§ 34. Ainaias of Gaza 
(About a.p. 500) 


Theophrastus, 77: xatro xat WAdrov ro owpart tov "Appenov 
ef “Aiov mpos tous Lvras dvayet. 6 8& Zwpodotpys mporeyae ws Eorrat 
woTe Xpovos éy @ TdavTwy vexpav davactacts ~ctar. oldey 6 Weoropros 6 


Aéyw Kat Tovs dAXous QUTOS EKOLOGC KEL. 


§ 35. Agathias Scholastikos 
(About a.p. 886-582) 


Hist. JI. 24 (col. 1381 f., ed. Migne): Tépoats 88 rots viv ra pey 

a 8 

mporepa On oxeddv Te dravra mwapetrat dueAe Kal dvarérparrut, adAoiots Se 

Tist Kai olov vevoBevpevots xpGvrat vopipots, ex Tov Zwpodetpov Tov ‘Oppudc- 
, ? e . ¢ 4 2 / 

dews didayparwv KataxAnGevres. ovros d€ 6 Zwpdacrpos” yrot Zapadys — 

Oirry yap er ato q érwvepia — oryvixa pey yKpacey THY Gpxyv Kal TOUS 

4 a” > ” Lad Lad A N t e “~ > A 

vopous ero, ov everte cadhas dStayvavat. Ilépoae € atrav of viv émi 

‘Yotaorew, ovrw dy Te dwA@s hace yeyovevat, ws Aiav dudtyvoetaBae Kai ovK | 
> A ’ “ a ” , » * €¢ a e 4 

elvat pabely, worepov Aapetov rrarnp cite Kai aAAos ovTos Urnpxev Yoraorys. 

é db td Ne a . » 0 , e ‘ > A > «A ‘ a) a P = S 

orm O adv Kat yvOnce xpove, tpnyerys avrois éexetvos Kat Kadynyepwv TH 

payixys yeyovey dytoreias, kai airas 8) Tas mporépas iepovyias dpeiipas, 

‘ 

Toppeyers Tlvas Kal motkidas éveOynxe Od~as. TO piv yap madatoy Aia re Kat 

€ 


1 For this statement, see Epiphanios 2 Vulg. Zwpdatdos; R. Zopdacrpos. 
of Constantia, above, § 21, 
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, b 
Kpovov kui rovrovs 8) dzavras tovs map “"EAAyot OpvAAovpEvous éripnwy 
Geous rAnv ye Gre by avrots 4 rpoonyopia Oty Gpoiws Eowlero. dAAd Brdov 
? 
pev tov Ain ruyxdv, Savenv tre rov “HpaxAéa, cal "Avairida thy ‘Adpodityy, 
kai dAAws Tovs aAAous éxdAovy, ws ov Bypwood te To BaBvAwviw xat 
2 a ‘4 “a ® 
AOnvoxrAd Kat Supdxw, Trois Ta dpyatdrata trav ‘Aooupiwy te kai Mrdwv 
” A 
dvaypapapevols, tardpyrat. viv 6€ ws Ta ToAAG Tols KaAovpevors Martyaiors 
f > ¢ v4 5.) f € nn > ‘ a ‘ ‘ 2 , 
évuepovrat, ésocov Ovo Tas mpwras yyetoOa apxas Kai THy pey dyabyy Te 
e QUA , ~ 9 , 9 , 82 ,¥ w 
apa Kat Ta KAaANCTA TwWY OVTWY drOKUnTACAY, EvavTiws O€ KaT audw exovTay 
‘ e , t f , 3 a > , +5 . a) 4 / 
THY érépav. sGvopara Te avTais érdyovot BapBaptka Kat ty operepa yAwrry 
ss ‘ 8 8 3 A) , ¥ rf) . ” 5 , 3 5 , 1 
TETOLnMEVi.. TOV pev yap ayaboy, etre Deov etre Syutovpyov, ‘Opyiodaryy 
ry X = t "A , de »¥ “~ a . ar Q , e a “~ 
droxaAovot, Aptpavys 6€ dvopa TO KakioTw Kai OrXCOpiv. EoptHY Te TaToY 
peilova TV THY Kak@v AEyopevnV avaiperw ExreAovCLY, ev 7) TOY TE EprrEeTaV 
A ‘ “ ¥ , « f ¥ . 2 . , 
mwAeioTa Kat Tov dAAwy Cawy Groca dypla Kal épywovoya KaTaKTeivovTes, 
TOS pdyols mpoodyouuty, wurep és eriderkiy evoeBeius. TavTy yap olovrat 
~ N 9 rf] a“ f ‘ é a a) oe be ‘ Xr s rf , 3 A , 
Te pev dyabw Kexapiopeva SurrovetaOat, diay € kat AvpaiverOou Tov Aptuayny. 
+ € a 
vepaipovot d€ és TO pddtoTa TO VdwWp, ws pynde TA TpdcwTa airw evarTrovi- 
CerOat, pyre dAAwS emiOryydvew Gre pi) morov Te éxatt Kai THS TUY puToY 
€7rtpreX€ias. 


§ 36. Scholastikos Kassianos Bassos 
(a.p. Sixth Century) 


Praef. in lib. I.: ra daddpors rv radawv repli re yewpyias Kal éripe- 
Aelas purwy kai oropiuwy Kat érépwy ToANOY ypyoipwv cipyueva ovdAdAE~as 
eis ev, Touti TO BiBXlov owTeBaKka. cuveiAexrat Sé ex Tov PrAwpertivov 
Kat Ovvvdarwviov Kat ‘Avatodiov Kat Bypouriou xai Avodavous xai Acovtivov 
kat Tupayrivov kat Anuoxptrov kat "Agdpixaved wapadogwy kat Tapdidovu xal 
‘ArovAniov Kal Bdpwvos cai Zwpodarpov kat Ppovrwvos xai Magdpov xal 
Aapnyépovtos Kat Avdvou Kat Swrioves kat ray KuyriAwv. 


Geoponica, 11. 18. 11: Zwpodorpys S& A€yet, ext Evavrav Ga py 
GAyety rovs ddOadpot's, Tov €v mpwros idvra éri Tov uTov pepvKvias 
KdAvkas, Kal Tpiriv €€ avray aropagapevoy Ta Oupata, Kal €ri TOU puTOV 
Ta poda KataAtrovra. 

Ibid. 13. 9. 10: Zwpoaarpys dyot, ris Opidaxos 7d orépya pera oivov 
mobév iarat Tos TKOpTLOoyKTOUS. 

" Geoponica (continued): The following rubrics of “Zoroaster ” 
will sufficiently indicate the character of the lore ascribed to him, 
Without the necessity of presentation of the texts of the chapters 


under them. 
| 1 Vulg. ’Opuccddornp. : 
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I. 7: dre dvayxatoy éoriy cidevar, wore ) ceAnvyn yiverat drép yy, wore 
S$ bro ynv. Zwpodetpov. (31 sections, pp. 11-15, ed. Beckh.) 


I. 8: wept ras rod Kuvds emiroAts Kal THS mpoyvucews Tov €€ airs 
ovpBavdyrwy. tov airod. (13 sections, pp. 15-17.) 


I. 10: onpetwors ray dzoredovpevwr €x« TAS TpwTyS BpovTyAs Kad Exacrov 
dros, wera THY TOU KYVvOS éztTOAHY. Zwpodorpov. (13 sections, pp. 19 seq.) 

T. 12: dwdexaernpis rod Ads, cai doo. drotedet meptroAciwy Tors duwdexa 
Olkous TOU CwdtaKxov KUKAOv. Zwpoaarpov. (40 sections, pp. 21-28.) 


II. 15: apoyvwortkdy, wore cidevat, rota Trav oreipopevwy yevyoorrat 
eiGury. Zwpoarrpoev. (3 sections, p. 55.) 

V. 46: év rol oixkw ovons THs TeAjVyS xp Tpvyav, Kai ore Anyovoys 
aitns Kal broyeiou ovans Tov TpvynTov Oe wotely. Zwpoaarpov. (1 section, 
p- 164.) . 

VIT. 5: wept dvoigews riOwv, kai ti yxpy mapadpvAdrred Oat Ta Kalp@ TIS 
Tovrwy davoigews. Zwpodorpov. (3 sections, pp. 190 seq.) 

VIL. 6: epi petayyirpod olvov, Kal wére ypiy peravTAeiy Tovs oilvous, 
kai Ott Studopav exer 6 ev ta aita Tidy éuBeBAnpévos olvos. Tov adrov. 
(11 sections, pp. 191 seq.) 

VIL. 11: dere td Bpovrav kat dorparGy py TtpérecOat rovs otvous. 
Zwpoderpov. (1 section, p. 195.) 


X. 83: Sévdpov dxaprov kaprodopetv. Zwpodactpov. (3 sections, p. 319.) 
XII. 16: epi xavOupidwv. Zwpodcrpov. (4 sections, p. 403.) 


XV. 1: wept hvoikdv ocvpraGady cai dvrimaPady. Zwpodetpov. (3d 


sections, pp. 462-436.) 


§ 37. Gregorius Turonensis 
(a.pD. 538-593) 


Hist. Francor. 1. 5 (col. 164 seq., ed. Migne): Primogenitus 
uero Cham, Chus. hie fuit totius artis magicae imbuente diabolo et 
primus idololatriae adinuentor. hic primus statuunculam adoran- 
dam diaboli instigatione constituit: qui et stellas et ignem de ceelo 
cadere falsa uirtute hominibus ostentebat. hic ad Persas transit. 
lune Pergae uocitauere Zoroastrem, id est uiuentem stellam. ab hoc 
etiam ignem adorare consueti, ipsum diuinitus igne consumptum ut 
deum colunt. , 4 
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§ 38. Isidorus 
(About a.p. 570-636) 


Etymol. 5. 39 (tom. iil. col. 224, ed. Migne): Thara, an. Lxx, 
genuit Abraham. Zoroastes magicam reperit. 


Ibid. 8 9 (col. 310), TIT. M. CLXXXIV.: Magorum primus 
Zoroastes rex Bactrianorum, quem Ninus rex Assyriorum praelio 
interfecit, de quo Aristoteles scribit quod uicies centum millia 
uersuum ab ipso condita indiciis uoluminum eius declarentur. 


Chron. (tom. v. col. 1024, ed. Migne): Hae aetate magica ars 
in Perside a Zoroaste Bactrianorum rege reperta. a Nino rege 
oceiditur. 


§ 39. Chronicon Paschale or Chron. Alexandrinum 
(Last Date a.p. 6297) 


Chron. Paschale (col. 148 seq., ed. Migne; I. p. 67, ed. 
Bonnenn.): xat reXeura 6 Kpovos. 6 8¢ Nivos émexparys yevoueros Tis 
"Acovupias xriLee tHv Nevevy wodwv ‘Accupios, kat Baotrevec mp@ros €v airy 
” AS , N NV Sy)’ ‘ e “ , ‘ A > @ ~ 
exuv THv Zepipapty tyv kat Peay tryv €avrov pytepa Kat yuvaika peO éavrod. 

3 3 n > “A , > 4 x e€ ‘4 Qe 3 é wn 

€£ avrov oty Tou yévous eyevv7On Kai 6 Zwpoacrpos ” 6 aorpovopos Hepowy 
€ s vd f a bad e A ‘ > on 2 , 

6 weptBonros, dotis peAAwy TEAEvTAaV NUXETO 7d Tupds dvadwOAvat ovpavior, 
eirwy Tots Tépoats ort €dy Kavoy he TO Tip, Ex THY KatoMEevwY pov doTEéwY 
2 4 N 4 x 3 > a ‘ af 3 ~ ¢ ~” a ¢ 

€xdpare kal puddgare, kal ovx éxAciper Td Bacidrciov €x THs bpGv xwpas ooov 

, 7 a ? Q 2 ? ‘ 2 4 ‘ Le a id N A 
xpovoyv vAdrtere Ta Epa doréa. Kal evfapevos Tov ‘Opiwva dad mvpos 
s ? , \ 2 , e , \ > >A . 
depiov dvyAadOn. Kal éroiyoav ot IWepcat xaOws elev avrois Kat éxovot 

ay ‘ ld 3 Les A 9 ~” 
hvAdrrovres TO Aeiavov adrov reppwhev Ews viv. 


The same story is found in almost the same words, or with no 
material addition, in the works of Johan. Malalas (a.p. sixth century) 
(col. 84, ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 121; p. 18, ed. Bounenn.) ; Geor- 
gios Hamartolos (d. circ. A.p. 1468), Chron. (col. 56, ed. Migne, Patro- 
log. Gr. tom. 110). See, also, Georgios Kedrenos (end of eleventh 
century A.p.), who also adds (Historiarum Compendium, 
¢ol. 57, ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 121; p. 29 f., ed. Bonnenn.): 
Ta AeiPava abrov dia TiwHs exov of Tlépcat éws rovrov Karadpovycavres Kat 
TS BaorXcias eferrecor. 


1 But with a spurious addition to a.p. 1042; cf. Krumbacher, Geschichte 
der byzant. Literatur?, pp. 357-339). 2 P, Zopodarpys. 
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§ 40. Flaccus Albinus Alcuinus 
(A.D. 735-804) 


De diuin. offic. VI. (spurious) (tom. il. col. 1178, ed. Migne): 
Istorum enim Magorum primus Zoroastres rex exstitit, a quo originem 
feruntur traxisse. 


§ 41. Georgios Sunkellos 
(Flourished about a.p. 775-800) 


4 
Vol. i. p. 147 £., ed. Bonnenn.: "AAgéardpos 6 WoAviorup éx rovde rod 
#Bve [2405] xooptxod erovs BovAerat wadty THv pera TOV KaTakAVopOY THY 
Xardaiov Bacireav xurapsavOa prvOoroyoy 64 capwv Kal yypwv Kal cocowy 
BeBuotrevkévat Xaddaiov cui Myduv Bacircis 7G’ | 86] é€v tpicpupiots erect 
cai 89 [49], rotr’ éorw ev cdpos 6 [9] Kai vypots B [2] Kai cadovots 
e i 9 LS “~ 9 an €e “A e nn 3 “ 9 , 
n [8], dep rivés t&y exkAnoWwoTiKOy Huav ioroptkay od KaAds efeAuBovTo 
madw eis éry yAtaxa SS [9-4] Kai pivas n° [8], drep as gaow eis TO 
Bubs0 [2499] eros Korpixdy ouvrpexe. dard O€ TovTov TOU xpoveuv Tar 
7S [86] die pév Xadduiwy Bucirewv, Einxiov cul XoparByrov, 7d [84] 
dé ray Mydwv, Zwpoaorpyy Kai rovs jer airév £ LT] XadAdaiwy Bactr&is 
clodyet, ern kparjourtas yAwuKa po [190], 6 airés LloAviotwp, odkére dd 
f ‘ 0 X ¢ ‘A ~ n 3 ? “~ € 4 3 4 
cdpwv Kat vypwY Kal TWoTwY Kal THS AOtTIAS dAOyou pvoiKAs toTopias, dAAa 
de yAtak@y er@v. Tous yap mpoyevertépous ws Geods 3) HutHeous vopilovres 
Kal TOUS peT AUTOS THY wAdVYHV clonyoUpEVOL TH GyTL Xpovous direipovs BEBu- 
r , ’ Tt) ? ‘ , 5 c/ 3 f “a g 
otr\evKevat cuveypaifay, didtov élvat Tov KOopov Ookalovres evavTiws Tats Geo- 
mvevotos ypacats. Tous d&€ peruyeverréepous Kal act pavepods Oe ALaKaY 
», A € , A > € n“~ é fa) Q € Uf ‘4 >.) ‘N 
érav us Oyyrovs, Kat ovx ws TO Lavodwpw Soxed Kai Erépots Tiai, dia TO 
2 Ud € oN , San € a ? a ? a wry NN 3 , 
éxxatws bd Zwpoastpov toy WALaK@y eviavT@y Ex Toy TOV Evwy éyvwopevwr 


w e a 4 ° A a nw 4 mw 
EKTOTE HALUKOLS ETETLY emtyeT pera Oar Ta tov Bactrewy €T?). 


Ibid. p. 315, ed. Bonnenn.: ore 8& dovpdavus of ray “EAAQvov 
igroptkol yeypadact wept tav ypdvwv Kal Trav Baotdéwy TovTwy mapecTHo 
Kedhadrinv éxionpos els, ody 6 Tvxov, ovTw ddoxov’ "Apxyopar ypadeyv 
dd wy dAdo. re €uvnpovevoay Kai Ta mpora “EAAdviKds te 6 AéoBuos Kat 
Kryoins 6 Kvidtos, érera “Hpddoros & “AAtkapvacevs. Td madatdv TIS 
‘Acias €BuciAevoay “Agorptot, rav b€ 6 BryjAov Nivos. fr’ éwdya yéveoty 
Zeptpdpews xai Zwpodorpov payov ére vB [52] tis Nivov Baotreias. 

(Also cited in the Chronicon, pars i., of Eusebius, togn. i. 43 f,, 


ed. Aucher. Cf. Jerome’s translation of the Chronicon, tom. vill. 
col. 46, ed. Migne.) 
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§ 42. Anathemas against Manicheism 
(About 835) 


Cited by Cotelerius, SS. Patrum qui temporibus apostolicis floru- 
erunt opera. Paris, 1672; notes coll. 8368-376.' These ‘ Anatheinas’ 
were to be recited by converts from Manichzism to Christianity. 
In this long and valuable document, Zarades (probably Zoroaster) 
and his prayers (the Avesta?) are declared accursed as being con- 
nected with the Manichiean faith, Anathemas: dvafeyari{w Zapa- 
Syv av 6 Mavys Ocdv EXeye pd adrod gavévtu wap’ ‘Ivdois kai llépaats, Kat 
yAtov damexdAe’ ov aira S€ Kal ras Zapadefovs dvopalouevas edyds. . . . 
dvaeparilw rovs Tov Zapadnv xat Bovday xat tov Xptorov cat tov Maviyatov 
kat TOY yALov éva Kal Tov avTOV elvas A€yovTas. . . . dvabeuarilw Tov warépa 
Muvévros UWaréxtoy ota pevorny Kal Tov Wevoous TaTEpa, Kal TIY adTOD pnTépa 
Kdpocaay, kai “Iépaxa Kai “HpaxAcidnv Kal ‘AdOoviov tovs tropvnparioras 
Kat €€nynras TOv ToUTOV oVvyypappaTwy, Kat Tovs AatTovs atrov palyras 
dmavtas, Suoivviav tov diadoxyov THs TovTov pyvias, Owpav Tov cuvrakdpevoy 
To Kat avrov AEeyopevov eviayyéAtov, Bovdav, ‘Eppyav, “Adav, ’Adeiuavror, 
Lupovauv,” TaBpidBrov, Aydstov, ‘IAdptov, Odvpmov, Apiotoxptrov, SaApaioy, 
‘Ivvatov, Uda, Baputav, x.7.2. 

Similarly Goarius, EvyoAcywov siue Rituale Graecorum, Paris, 
1647, p. 885: dvaBeparila xai Karabeparilo Sapadyv xat Bodday xat 
Sxvbtavov rovs mpo Mavixaiwy yeyovoras. ... mpos d€ Tovrots dvabepa- 
rilw Kat xatabepatilo otv trois mpoyeypappevors macw ‘lépaxa kal “Hpa- 
KAciOnv Kat AdOovov tos éfnynras Kat tropvypatiotas TOU avTov dvopov 
kal BeByrov Mavevros xat Owpav Kat Zupovav xat TaBprafiiov." 


1 See Kessler, Mani. 1. 358-365, Ber- 
lin, 1889. 

2 Zaxovas siue Zaxovas, Kessler. 

3 An important passage which serves 
to throw light on these Anathemas is 
found in Fetros Sikelos (about a.n. 
1100, see Krumbacher, Geschichte der 
byzant. Literatur?, p. 78), Historia 
Manicheorum, xvi. (col. 1266 seq., 
.ed. Migne):- 

jv 8& wpd rodrou [sc. Mdvevros] rat 
erepos Tis Kaxlas diddoxados tavrns, 
Zapdyns dydmart, duddpwy airou smdp- 
Xwv° paderal 8 robrov rod avrixpiocrov 
Maverros yeydvact Sdédexa* Sirlyvcos 6 


rotTov SidSoxo0s* kal Owais 6 7d Kar 
avrby Marmxaicdy evayyéAiov cuvrdtas’ 
Bov8sas re al ‘Epuas, “Adavros kal ’Ad)- 
Barros, dy arésrerey eis Sidpopa xAluara 
Khpuka Tis wAdvns* e&nyntal &t avrg Kad 
brouvynmarioral yeydvacw ‘lépak Kad ‘Hpa- 
KAelins Kal "AdOdrios * brijpxov bt alte 
kal €repor pwabnral Tpeis, "Aydmos 6 Thy 
‘EmrdAoyor acuyrdéas nal Zapovas nal FaB- 
pidBios.... wacay yap ad’rav BIBAov 
ws aveBy Oiddypara Karéxovcay Kal BAac- 
Onuias mdons xenAnpwéryy Kal racay 
ebx}y Aeyoudyyy wap airav, maAAov 8& 
yonrelay, 7 Kad’ huas ayla kaBoAuKh Kar 
drorroAuKy ExkrAngla dvedendrire. 
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§ 43. Georgios Hamartolos Monachos 


(Wrote about a.p. 850) 


Chronicon, I. (col. 117, ed. Migne): xat rparov Ovew Oeots Xar8ator 
de éLedpov rrot Kispror, deabopodyrae yap €Ovos Mepatkov trupyxovtes* riyv 
dé duTpuvopiay éehevpyKévat mpwrat BaBvAdvioe bi ‘Qpwaortpor,' & oy 
dev'repot rrapedAnpacw Aiyvrriot. ry yewperpiay €x Tov drA€Tov TIS yis 

Q fe) ’ “a s 4 a 7 +f a 
kat THs Suatperews TOV xwpwv mpodiduyOevres* Kal ef ovTw ypdurTes, 
A , ‘ . e ‘ id 4 td “ ‘\ 
érepor pereAaBov. thy 6€ payeiav Kal yonteiav kai dappaxetcay Mydou pév 
€detpor cai Tepoat, duadepovor 8 mpos aAAyAOUS: 7 MEV yap payeia éxi- 

fd b) ’ > “ ~ . 5 “A td s 7 
KAynois éort Satpovwy, dyaSorouwy b7Gev mpos ayaGod avarnow Tivos, aarep 
ta tov ‘AmoAAwviov tod Tvavews Oeoriopara de aya0ev yeyovacw: % St 
yoyreia érikAnois éute dutpovwy Kaxorolmy mept Tous Tadous TEAOvpEYy Ext 
KaKOU Tivos ovoTaciy: Oley Kai yonTreia KekAyTat ad THY yowv Kal TaY 


Opyvwv TOV TEpt TOUS Tapovs ytvomEevwr. 


See also under Chronicon Paschale, § 39. 


§ 44. Photios 


(Patriarch of Constantinople a.p. 875-879) 


Bibliotheca, Codd. LXXXI. (tom. it.; col. 281, ed. Migne): 
dveyvwcOn BiBrAbdpiov Weodwpov ILepi rs év Wepoide payixys cai 

’ e ~ 3 id s 3? , ae “ a 3 A 
ris 4 THS EvoeBeias Stagdopa, év Aoyos Tpial. mpordmwvel SE adrovs 
apos Maorovfiov €€ "Appevias épuopevov, xupertoxorov §€ rvyyxdvovra. 

. 3 ‘ “ f , 4 ‘ “ “~ 4 a , 
Kal év pev TO TPOTHM Adyw mporTiPerae Td piapov Tlepcav Soypa, 0 Zapa- 

¢ y “ a a 
Sns* cionyyjoaro, yrow wept tod Zovpovap,® ov dpxnyov wavtwy eioayet, ov 

X ’ A. , © ? 9 , ‘ e , ¥ 3 a 
kat Tuyny Karel’ Kat ore orevdwy iva Téxy Tov ‘Oppicdav, érexev exetvov 

‘ ‘ ‘ a. \ \ a 2A e , \ e£ a \ 
Kal Tov Saravav* Kai wept THs avrov aiugutkias. Kal arAds To dvoce- 
Beis Kat trépatcypov Soypa xara Ads exOeis dvackevalee ev 7H wpwoTH 
Adyw. ‘év d& trois Aotwrois Svat Adyors Ta wept THs edoeBods Stepxerat 
Tiorews, dro THS KOTpPoyovias dpsapevos, Kal wept alitis THS yaptTos paws 
Kal éritpoxadyny Sued Buy. 

ovros 6 @eddwpos 6 Moyoveorias eivat Soxet. riyv Te yap Necropiov aipe- 
atv, kal padtora év TO TpiTwW Adyw, KpaTivwv mpoTavadwvel, GAAG Kal THY 
Tay apapTrwArAoy droKxatdoTacly Trepareverat. 


1 Notice this contaminated form, a 2 Zacpdons ¢. 
mixture of Zoroaster and Ormazd (?). 3 Zapoudu ¢. 
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§ 45. Suidas 
(Middle of Tenth Century a.p.) 


Suidas (ed. Kuster, Cambr. 1705) sub voe.: "AvriaOévas *AGn- 
yatos. . . . Guveypupe topos Séxa, mparov payidy. dyyeirat dé sept 
Zwpoagtpov Tivos payou edpévtos THV Godiav. tovTo dé tives "ApiororeAct, 
of d€ “Podwye dvariGéacey. 


"Actpovoula. 4 Tov aotpuv Stavopy. mporot BaBvdAwviot Tavryy éped- 
pov da Zwpodorpov* peO ov Kat ‘Oordyyns* of éréornoay tH otpavia Kivynoe 
TH TEpt TOYS TiKTOPEVOUS TUUPBaiveLY. 

Zwpodatpys. VWeproundys. aodos rapa tous ev TH aorpovopig. os 
Kat mpwtos ypsaro tov map abrots moXtTevopévov Gvopatos Trav Mayuv. 
éyevero b€ mpo tav Tpuixkov ereaow fb [00]. qeperat d¢ avrov sept 
ducews BtBrAia 8. epi AGwv Tipiwy ey. dorTEeporKoTixa. amoreAcopa- 
Tika, uBria €. 

ZLwpodaotpyns. ‘Aorpovopos. éri Nivov Baotréws “Acovpiwy. doris 
yvgaTo vro Tupos ovpaviov TeAEvTHOAL, wapeyyvycas Tois Avovpios THY 
Téppay avrov puAdrrayv. ovTw yap avrois 4 Bactrela ovK éxAcier did 
TAVTOS, Gwep pexpl viv wepvAakrat wap avrois. 


Zwpopacdpys. Xaddatos copas. eypaye pabyuarcxa Kat puorxa. 


Madyot mapa Ilépoats of ptdccodat Kai piAdbeor, av Fpxe Zwpoderpys, 
Kal wera TOUTOY KaTa Stadoyny ‘Qoravat kat “Aotpapyrvyot. 


v@aydpas. era [ 8c. yxovoe TvGaydpas | “ABapidos rov “YxrepBopéov 
kat Zapytos Tov Mayov. 


§ 46. Hugo de Sancto Victore 
(Died a.p. 1141) 


Adnot. Elucidat. in Pentateuchon—in Gen. (tom. 1. col. 
49, ed. Migne): Assur autem, recedens in terram quae postea ab 
ipso dicta est Assyria, multiplicatus est usque ad regem Ninum, qui 
ab cius progenie ortus est. hie condidit ciuitatem et uicit Cham in 
bello, qui usque ad illud tempus uixerat: factus rex Bactriae Nino 
uicinus, et uocatus Zoroastes inuentor et auctor maleficae mathe- 
maticae artis; qui etiam septem liberales artes quattuordecim colum- 
nis, septem acneis et septem lateritiis, contra utrumque diluuium in 
utilitatem posterorum praeuidens scripsit. huius libros mathema- 
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ticae Ninus adeptus uictoriam combussit. post haec audacior factus 
inuasit Nemroth, id est Chaldacos, et acquisiuit Babyloniam, trans- 
ferens illuc caput imperil sul. 


§ 47. Michael Glukas 
(Flourished about. a.p. 1150) 


Ann. Pars II. (col. 253, ed. Migne; p. 244, ed. Bonnenn.): pera 
dé Kpovoy éBacirtevoe Nivos Eryn vfs, os ye TiHy olkeiav pntépu Septpapy 
AuBwyv eis yuvatka, vouos éyévero Tlépoats AapBavew tas éavrdv pytéepas 
Kat ddeAdds. €& ov yévous éyévero xual Zwpoactpos 6 repifonros Tepoay 

8 & “~ nw 
drt povopmos, Os ele tots Tlepuats, €ay Kavon pe Td oipdvioy Tip — TodTo yap 

Mu 4 ? “ 3 4 .' 4 9 ¢ ”~ 
nuxero — Aaere Ex TWY GoTEWY pov Kul PudagceTE Eis GUOTAGL THS Bact- 
Actus tov. 0 by Kai yéyovev, év 8€ rails ioropiats als éypyoato Kara 
1 ma € @ X , , T , ‘ aN f, ‘ 3 s 

ovAtavod 6 Oeoroyos péyas Tpnydptos kui tade dyoit Tv doTpovoyiay 
A€yovTat wpwTov edpyKéevat BaBvAdvor dia Zwpodorpov, devrepoy b¢ edégavro 
’ e “ , 
of Aiytmrrioe* tiv 6€ payeiav evpoy Mado, efra, Tépoa. diadépe 8% payela 
r . e rN ? > + 9 ° § , > a 
yoyreias, kal Wy pev payeia EmikAnois eat, ws uct, dapovwy dyaboroiy 
mpos aya0ov Tivos ovaTacty. yonTeia O€ éeore Satwovwy KaxoToLOy TEpl TOvS 

4 ° Ld 2 A “~ , , . ” > A ”~ 
Tagous eiAovpevwy €rl Kaxod Tivos aVaTacts. yoyTea S€ yKoveev dd Toy 
yoy kai Opyvev tov év Tots Tddols yivonévww* payeia b€ ard Mayovcaioy, 
»¥ “A Ld ” \ 4 »s 4 X 4) 4 € , , 
nro Ilepowy, obey oye Kat THY dpxnv. Mayas éyxwpiws ot Tlepoat A€yovrat. 


§ 48. Anon. 
Theologoumena Arithmetika, p. 42 f,, ed. Ast (Hips. 1817): 


7 paddAov, o kal TvOayopixwrepov, éredy kat BaBvAwviev of Soxiudrarot Kat 
s) la A 7 3 ? ‘4 ” 4 2 a fA 
Ocravys Kat Zwpoacrpys ayeAas Kupiws KaAovol Tas aarpikas ooaipas, 
b A , 4 
yTOL Tap GTOV TEAELWS AyovTAL EPL TO KEeVTPOV OVAL Tapa TA TWLATIKG 
peyeOn* 4 daira Tov ovvdecpol TwS Kal Ovvaywyal xpnuatiLey Soyparilea Oat 
? 2 «# a) ”~ ld a s @# A Q > _N “a 9 a 
Tap avTav TaY Pvoikwv Aoyur, as adyéAous KaTa Ta aLTa KaAovCLY Ev TOIS 
, a 4 ‘ 
iepois Adyots, Kara rapeprrwct O€ TOU yaupa €POuppevws ayyéAous* 86 Kal 
‘ 2° e 4 a a 3 4 Ld alld 2 Ld ‘ bal, 
Tous Ka@’ éxaotny tToirwy Trav dyyéAuv é~dpxovras dorepas Kat daiuovas 
es errs Yo: by teoO Y 21 e@ oy \ 
djroiws dyyeAous Kal apxayyeAous zpooayopeter Oat, olrep eiciv extra Tov 
4 mn f 
dpiOpov, wore dyyeAia Kata TovTo éruporura 7% éBdopuds. 


§ 49. Petrus Comestor 
(Died 1178) 


Hist. Schol. Lib. Genesis XXXIX. (col. 1090, ed Migne): 
Ninus uicit Cham, qui adhuec uiuebat, et regnabat in Bractia (sie, al. 
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Thracia), et diccbutur Zoroastres inuentor magicae artis, qui et sep- 
tem liberales artes in quattuordecim columnis scripsit, septem aeneis, 
et septem lateritiis, contra utrumque iudicium [al. diluuium]. 
Ninus wero libros eius combussit. ab eisdem orta sunt idola sic. 


§ 50. Abdiae Apostolica Historia 
(Quotation of a Name Zaroés !) 


Abdiae Apostolica Historia, Lib. VI.7. Passio SS. Simonis et 
[udae: Atque haec de Iacobo. cuius fratres maiores natu, Simon 
cognominatus Chananacus et Tndas, qui et Thaddaens et Zelotes, et 
ipsi apostoli Domini nostri lesu Christi, cum per reuelationem Spiri- 
tus Sancti per fidem fuissent religionem ingressi, inuenerunt statim 
inter initia suae pracdicationis duos ibi magos, Zaroen et Arfaxat, 
qui a facie Sancti Matthaet Apostoli de Aethiopia fugerunt. erat 
autem doctrina eorum prana, ita ut Deum Abraham et Deum Isaac 
et Deum Jacob blasphemantes, Deum dicerent tenebrarum, et Moysen 
dicerent maleficum fuisse, denique omnes prophetas Dei a deo 
tenebrarum missos adsererent. praecterca animam hominis partem 
Dei habere dicerent, corporis vero figmentum a Deo malo factum 
esse, et ideo ex contrariis substantiis constare, In quibus laetatur 
caro, anima, contristatur, et in quibus exultat anima, corpus affligitur. 
solem et lunam deorum numero applicantes, aquain simul deitatem 
habere docebant. Dei autem Filium, Dominum nostrum IJesum 
Christum, phantasiam fuisse, nec uerum hominem, nec ex uera 
uirgine natiim, nec uere tentatum, nee uere passum, nee uere sepul- 
tum, nec uere tertia die resurrexisse a mortuis adfirmabant. hae 
praedicatione polluta Persida post Zaroen et Arfaxat, magnum meruit 
inuenire doctorem, per beatos apostolos Simonem et Iudam, id est 
Dominum JTesum Christum. 


Ibid. 13: Haec et alia cum dux apud regem Xerxen disseruisset, 
excitati in zelum, qui cum rege fuerant Zaroes ct Arfaxat magi, 
simul indignabundi rumores sparserunt: malignos eos homines esse, 
qui contra deos gentis contraque regnum tam astute molirentur. 
nam si uis scire rex —inquiunt — quod ea uera sunt quae dicimus, 
non prius permittemus hos loqui quam deos tuos adorauerint, tum 


‘This is cited because Zaroes (Za- -Apostelgeschichten und Apostellegen- 
pdns) has been identified with Zoroas- den, Braunschweig, 1883-1890. But 
ter by Néldeke in p. 76 of Ergdn- Gutschmid, Rhein. Mus. xix. 880 seq. 
zungsheft zu Lipsius Die apokryphen identifles Zaroes with Zarvan. 
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dux: audetisne cum illis habere conflictum, ut si uiceritis eos, tum 
demum abiciantur? dixerunt magi: aequum est ut sicut nos adora- 
mus deos nostros, ita adorent et illi. respondit dux: hoe scilicet 
conflictus uester ostendet. ad haec iterum magi: uis uidere— 
inquiunt — potentiain nostram ut probes qua non poterunt loqui 
nobis praesentibus: inbe adstare Iie qui sint eloquentes in linguis, 
acutissuui in argumentis, et clamosi in uocibus. et si tune ausi 
fuerint nobis praesentibus loqui, probabis nos esse 1m peritissimos. 
tune iussu regis et ducis omnes aduocati praesto facti, ita sunt a 
duce admoniti ut quanta possent constantia haberent cum his magis 
contentiones et eos a defensionum proposito, argumentorum snuorum 
proposito excluderent. et cum in praesentia regis et ducis cuncto- 
riunque sublimium magi locuti essent, omnis illa aduocatio ita muta 
facta est, ut nee nutibus quod loqui non poterat indicaret. et cum 
unius fere horae transisset spatium, dixere magi ad regem: ut scias 
nos ex deorum esse numero, permittimus eos quidem loqui, sed 
ambulare non posse. quod cum fecissent, adiecerunt dicentes: ecce 
reddimus eis gressum, sed faciemus eos apertis oculis nihil uidere. 
sumque et hoc fecissent, expauit cor regis et ducis, dicentibus amicis 
eorum, non debere contemni hos magos, ne et regi et duci inferant 
debilitatem in membris. igitur hoc spectaculum a primo mane 
usque ad horam sextam dum spectatur, aduocati maerore confecti, 
ad suas reuersi sunt quique domos, nimio aninni impulsu fatigati. 


Ibid. 17: Haec cum dixissent apostoli, deportati sunt ad hospitalia 
magi, qui per triduum nec cibtm capere nec bibere ullo modo pote- 
rant, sed in his sola uociferatio doloribus extorta incessabilis extitit. 
postea cum iam res in eo esset ut pariter expirarent magi Zaroes et 
Arfaxat, accesserunt eos apostoli dicentes: non dignatur Deus habere 
coacta seruitia. igitur surgite sani habentes liberam facultatem 
conuertandi a malo ad bonum et exeundi a tenebris ad lumen. at 
illi permanentes in perfidia sua, sicut a facie Matthaei apostoli 
fugerunt, sic et ab Ins duobus apostolis fugientes, ad simulacrorum 
cultores, per totam Persidis regionem, ut apostolis inimicitias exci- 
tarent, ubique dicebant: eccc ueniunt ad uos inimici deorum nostro- 
rum, ete. 


Ibid. 20: Quippe Zaroes et Arfaxat magi facientes scelera multa 
per ciuitates Persidis, et dicentes se esse ex genere deorjim, semper 
a facie apostolorum fugientes, tamdiu erant in quacunque ciuitate, 
quamdiu cognoscerent apostolos aduenire. 
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Ibid. 23: Quo tempore et duo, de quibus diximus, magi Zaroes 
et Arfaxat iectu coruseationis adusti ad carbonem conuersi sunt. 


Lib. VIT. 1 de 8. Matthaeco: In quam [se. Aethiopiam] pro- 
fectus Jpse, cum in ciuitate magna quae dicitur Naddauer moraretur, 
in qua rex Acglippus sedebat, contigit ut duo magi Zarvoes ct 
Arfaxat simul essent, qui regem miris modis ludificabant, ut se deos 
esse remota ambiguitate crederet. et credebat cis rex omnia et 
omnis populus non soluin memoratae urbis sed ex longinquis etiam 
regionibus Acthiopiae ueniebant quotidie ut adorarent eos.  faci- 
ebaut enim subito hominum gressus figi, et tamdiu immobiles stare 
quamdiu ipsi uoluissent. similiter et uisus hominum et auditus a 
suo officio refrenabant. imperitabant serpentibus ut percuterent, 
quod et Mars: facere solent et ipsi incantando multos curabant. et 
ut dici uulgo solet, malignis maior reuerentia exhibetur ex timore 
quam benignis ex amore, sic et illi uenerabiles apud Aethiopes, in 
magno diu pretio fuerunt. 


Ibid. 4: Conabantur autem interea arte sua magica excitare eos 
{se. suos duos dracones ante pedes Matthaei apostoli dormientes ] 
Zaroes ct Arphaxat, et non poterant neque oculos aperire neque 
penitus commouere quidquam. 


§ 51. The So-called Zoroastrian Logia or Chaldzan Oracles 


MATIKA AOTTA 
TON AIIO TOY ZOPOAZTPOY MATON 


Introductory Note by Louis Hf. Gray. — Amid the luxuriant growth 
of apocryphal and prophetic literature, which sprang up in the first centuries 
of our era, no small part is ascribed to the faith of Iran. The wonderful 
eschatology of the Persian religion made a deep impression on the Hellenic 
mind at an early date, and this was to bring forth fruit in the development of 
Gnosticism and Neo-Platonism. Apparently in this way arose the so-called 
Chaldean Oracles, which bear the mark of Gnostic and Neo-Platonic mysticism 
and somewhat recall the Christian forgery of the Sibylline Oracles. 

The pseudo-Zoroastrian compositions had but a short shrift. The great 

-Porphyry ruthlessly attacked them and suppressed them, and they are lost to 
us forever. Doubtless they were no better and no worse than the great majority 
of similar writings which have survived; perhaps we may even say that the 

r 

1Ys this a reminiscence of the legend of Zoroaster’s death by lightning, 

p. 124 seq. ? - 
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Oneirokritikon of Astrampsuchos, a Christian forgery of about the fifth century, 
affords a type of some of these lost. books. 

But in the writings of the Neo-Vlatonie philosophers there lay hid a mass 
of citations, termed ‘ Chaldwan Logia,’ or more usually, siinply ‘ Logia,’ or 
again, introduced by the formula: ‘As saith one of the Gods,’ or even appear- 
ing without any introductory phrase whatsoever.) ‘These Logia date in general 
bout the end of the second centary a.p., and they present to us a heterovencous 
mass, now obscure and again bombastic, of commingled Platonic, Pythagorean, 
Stoic, Gnostic, and Persian tenets.2. Iam inclined to doubt that the entire mass 
comes from a single source, although some have suggested that a certain Julian 
the Chaldean or his son, who lived in the period of the Antonines, may per- 
haps have been the author.2 However trivial the Logia justly appear to us, 
they received the serious attention of Tunblichos, Proklos, Simplikios, Daumaskios, 
and Tohannes Ludos, while Iierokles and later Plethon wrote ‘compends of the 
Zoroastrian and Platonic Systems.’ 4 

In the fifteenth century Georgios Gemistos Plethon, led on, as I venture to 
sucvest, by some such allusion to Zwpodarpov Adyia as the reference contained 
in the citation from Xanthos, preserved by Nikolaos of Damascus, boldly foisted 
upon Zoroaster the Logia which had been hitherto only ‘Chaldean.’ This 
we may term the first recension. It consists of sixty lines and was first puh- 
lished by Ludovicus ‘Tilctanus, together with Plethon’s commentary, at Paris in 


1563.5 'Phis text was also commented upon by Psellos as early as the cleventh 
century. Possibly we may even regard Psellog as the compiler who gathered 


the scattered fragments which go to make up this collection. 

The second recension, if we may cmploy so dignified a term, was made by 
Franciscus Patricius in 1591. <A second edition of this appeared at Venice in 
1593. This second edition forms the basis of Stanley in his Jlistery of Phi- 
losophy, 4 ed., London, 1743, Latin translation, Leipzig, 1711, and it was the 
only one accessible to me except Stanley. On this new collection of Patricius 
the present edition is based. The object of my work here has becn to secure 
as good a text as possible. My chief aid, or rather my only aid, has been the 
masterly discussion by Kroll, ‘De Oraculis Chaldaicis,’? in the seventh volume 


Grace. tom. 122, 1115-1154, including 
also Psellos’s comment. In addition 
to the books already cited, I should 


1 See Kroll, de Oraculis Chaldaicis, 
pp. 6-9, Breslau, 1894. 
2 Kroll, pp. 66-72. 


8 Tbid. 71. 

4Ibid. passim; Hleuker Anhang 
zum Zend-Avesta, ii. Theil 1, pp. 8-9, 
16-18. Plethon’s Compend. is edited 
by Migne in his Putrol. Gree. tom, 
160. 973-074. 

6 This has unfortunately been in- 
accessible tome. I have. used instead 
the edition by Servatius Galkeus in 
his 2ZiBvadAcaxol -Xpnouol, Amstelod. 
1639, and by Migne in his Patrol. 


mention the valuable compendium of 
the tenets of the Oracles contained in 
the seventeenth letter of Michael 
Italikos (for this identification see 
Treu, Byzant. Zeitschrift, iv. 1-22) 
edited by Cramer in Anecdota Oxo. 
niensia, iii, 180-183 (Oxford, 1836), 
and for the entire subject the valuable 
discussion in Harles’s edition of Fabri- 
cius’s Bibliotheca Graca, I. 807-8165 
(Hamb, 1790). 
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of the Breslauer Philologische Abhandlungen (Breslau, 1894). That his readings 
are given in the notes does not signify a rejection of them, They would gener- 
ally appear in the text if I did not desire to preserve Patricius’s text except where 
the latter is absolutely unintelligible. ‘The motive for preserving this has been 
purely historical. ‘The Breslau professor has practically collected the Logia 
anew, and he has learnedly discussed their sources and philosophical import. 
To him, moreover, the references to the Nco-Platonic authors cited in my foot- 
notes are mainly due. Mine has been the humbler task to reprint an obsoles- 
eent collection, with only those emendations which are absolutely necessary. I 
have made a translation of the Oracles or Logia, which I hope later to publish 
with a version of the other Greek and Latin citations found in this Appendix. 

The Oracles have never had many friends, and as a comment on them I may 
note that good old ‘Thomas Hyde prayed that these ‘pseudoraucula pessime 
conticta carmine Graeco’ might perish like others of their stamp (cf. JZis¢. 
Relig. vet. Pers., Pref. p. vi.). Wis prayer has been in great part fulfilled. In 
estimating, moreover, the general value of the Logia, we may say, in the words 
of Shakspere, that the good points in them, like Gratiano’s reasons, ‘ are as two 
grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff.’ 


MONAS, ATAZ, KALI TPIAZ 


, 
Wer. O7ov TarpiKy jovds eott.! 
a \ 6 O27 ag 
Aup. Tavay €oTt wovas Kat Svo yevva. 
pox. Aap. dvas yap mapa rade KdOnToL, Kat voepats dorparre Topats,® 
‘ n 
Kat TO KuBepvav Ta WavTA, Kal TaTTELW ExacToOV Ov TayOer. 
‘ Q ? 4 , x a ‘ ¥ 4 
5 Aap. WAVTL Yap EV KOTLM AGUTEL TPLAS 1/5 MOVAS APXEl. 
dpxy warns TpyTEws WOE 7 Tages.” 
4 2 c 4 ~ >= ‘ LA y 
II pox. eis Tpia yap vovs ele maTpos TéeuverOat aravTa, 
e ‘ @ Ul c ‘\ “oN 4 > 9» 4 6 
ov TO GeAcly Karevevoe, Kal On TWaVT ETETLNTO. 
3 4 ‘ v A ») > bc 7 
€is Tpia yap Ele vous TaTpos aLoLov 


10 vo TavTa KUBEpyor. 
\ 3 , 2 3. aA @ 3 35 ‘ \ e€ / 
Aap. Kat €pavycav €v avTy 1 T apeTy Kat y codia, 


kat 9 ToAvdpev drpéxeta.® 


“~ “A er e , 4 “~ » 
TY Tavoc peet Tptados denus Tpo THS OveNs, 


ov mpuTns, GAA ov Ta pmeTpetrat.? 

1 Proc. in Euclid. i. def. 2 (p. 98, 6 Proc. in Parm. 1091. 6; Dam. i. 
éd, Triedlein); in Alcib. 356. 20. 263. 25; ii. 60. 28; 62. 28. 

Proc. in Euclid. i, def. 2 (p. 98, 7 Proc. in Tim, 313 F.  vois etre, 
ed. Friedlein); Dam. ii, 29. 16, ubi # Kroll. 
.legitur et apud Patric. 8 Dam. ii. 45. 10. re pro r’, Kroll. 

8 Om. yap, Kroll. Proc. in Crat. 56. 9 ef aupoivy 5) travde pder rpiddos Sena 
6; in Remp, 376. 34; Dam. ii. 177. mpdérns | ofcys od xpdrns, &AA’ ob Tad 
20, ete. @ yonta jerpeira,: Dam. ii, 63. 21; 

* Dam. i. 87. 3; ii. 87. 14. Kroll. 


5 Dam. ii, 58. 20. 
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15 doxais yap tpiot raicde AdBots SovAevey arava. 


« “ “A , 9 > 4 , 

iepos wpwros Spdpos, év 8 dpa péecow 

HEp.os, TpLTos GAAos, Os ev rupt THY yOova Parra," 

Kal wyyy THYGV, Kal THyaV aracby. 
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20 évOev dpdnv Opworee yeveorts rroAvrotkiAov VAs. 

ai o ¥ Q ? “ 3 5 a 4 Q ” @ 
pox. vOev cupdpuevos rpyotip duvopoto* zupos avOos, 

Koopwv évOpwoKwy KotAwpact. mwavtTa yap évOev 
dpxerat eis TO KdTw Teivey axtivas a&ynras.” 


NATHP KAI NOYTZ 


WA. eavrov 6 rarnp ypraceyv ovd ey En 
25 Suvdee voepa KAcious idtov wip.® 
Wer. ov yap did matpixys dpyys dredds te rpoyale? 
wavTa yap egereXeoue TaTHp 
Kal va mapébwKe Sevrépw, . 
Ov mpwTov KAniLerat wav yévos® av8payv.? 
20 pox. marpoyevés pdos 7oAv yap pdvos 
€x marpos dAKys Speapevos voou dvOos.” 
gpya vonoas yap marplkos voos avroyeveAos, 
macy everrretpey Seapov ruptGpiby epwros, 
Oppa Ta ravta evn, xpovoy eis dépayroy épavra 
35 BYTE TéoN Ta TUTpOS voEpY dpacpueve peyye* | 
as é€v Epwrt wevy KOapov CTotxeta pwévoyTa.” 
€Xel TO voety watpikov vouv évOddyut 
macats wyyats TE Kai dpyxais. 
éort yap mépas Tov ratpixod BvOod Kal myyy TOV voEpav. 


40 pnde mponrAGev, GAN’ never ev To warpixo Bub,” 
1 Tam. ii, 217.5. AdBpois pro AdBats, 6 Pscll. 58-59. 6 warhp éavrdy pra, 
Kroll, cevy, comment. 
2 Dam. ii. 217. 5. év rovrois, prae- 7 Psell. 9. dral, Kroll. 
ponit Kroll. 8 Alii @0veqa pro wav yévos, Psell. 
8 Dam, ‘i, 242, 18; 274. 7; ii. 67.1, 63-54. Kanicere, Kroll. 
etc, wrnyh tay wnyev, wATpa ouvéxovea 9 Psell, 53-54. 
ra xdvra, Kroll. 10 Proc. in Tims, 242 D, , 
4 duvdpot pro auvdporo, Kroll. 11 unde pro wire, Kroll. aaot, voepas, 


§ Proc. in Timez. 118 C (v. 1); theol. Patric. 
Plat. 172. 6 (v. 2, 3a); 171. 9 (v. 3 b, 12 abv tort péver xdepou aroxeia 
4). awoOp Saxe: pro &p3yv Opdoxe:, Kroll @¢ovra, Kroll. Proc. in Time, 155 E-F. 
/ cum coniectura ainy. 18 Proc. in Tima. 167 C. 
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\ 2 ~ 10 2, »' “ 8 G ? t , 
Kal €v TH adUTw KaTa THY GEeoUpEjLova atyny. 


> ‘ > 9 na > , a a 
ov yap eis vAnv muUp EmeKetva TO WPWTOV 


énv Svvapev KatuKXeie Epyots, dAAG vow." 
é tA 
cup Boru yap warpiKas voos €o7Trelpey KATA. KOT MOV 
ts) 
45 Os TA VONTA voet Kal dppacta KaAAY voetrat.* 


OAodi7ys pepiapos Kul aeptoros. 


a A , s , ¥ . 32 ’ 3 
vo pey Karexet Ta vontd, alaOyoty Sé éradyet KOopMOLs. 
~ A > 4 
V@ pev karéxet TA vonTa, Wuyi & éxayer Kdopots. 


NOTY, NOHTA, KAI NOEPA 


Aap. 
50 = II pox. 


“ ? Ld “A 
Tah pLev Ete vOEPa Kal VONTd, GOG VOOVVTA VoEtTat. 


KQL TOU EvOS VOU TOV VOHTOL. 
3 a bd ’ 3 x m~ > ‘ e Ud 4 
ov yap dvev yoos éoTi voqTod" ov xwpis vTapXeE.4 


5 


‘ a ” ~ a r,s 6g 
rpody d€ TH yoodyre TO voyTor. 
é ‘ , 2 ‘ ’ ” e 7 
pavOave TO vonrov, éret voov ew trapxe. 
“ ~ “a a s a» 
Kal TOU VOU, OS TOV EmrUptoy KOT MOV ayet. 


~ “ la 
55 vou yap vovs €atiy 6 KOGpoV TEXVITHS Tupiov. 


8 


“A “ e a a \ » ~ 9g 
ot Tov UrépKoopov TaTpikov Bubdy tare voodvvTes. 


WY] vonTy WaoHS TUATEWS Ayet. 
” St Sy r4 «A ’ a , ) lw 
€ore Ge Sy TL vonTOY, O Xpy GE voEty voou avOe. 


A “a ’ 
VY yap ereyKAivys, ws dv voov, Kdketvo voyoys," 


4 ~ > uw 4 
60 WS TL YOWY, OU KELVO VOWELS, 
dort yap dAKns audipaots Suvapes, 

% 
voepais oTpamrrovea Toxatcty, ob 37 Xp7] 
opodpornte voety 76 voynTov EKetvo, 

~ nw 9 
dAAG voouv Tavaod Tavay proyt™” 
f t A A “ ? na 
65 TAVTA LETPOVOY, TAY TO VONTOV EKELVO. 
~ ~ aA 
xpew 81) rovro vonoat* ay yap éreyKAivys 
GOV VOUV, KAKELVO VONTELS OVK GTEVOS, 


1 Proc. in Time. 157 A; theol. Plat. 
333. 29; Dam. ii. 136. 10. és pro eis, 
Kroll, 

2 Proc. in Crat. 28. 238. Sic Kroll. 

Stan], Lond.,4 «adAnfra, sec. Patric. 
Pro kadAnetrar; Lips., ckaddAwwicer. 
2 8 Proc. in Time. 68 F, 164 C; in 
Crat. 56. 5; Dam. ii. 177. 20, ete. 
karéxew et érdyeyw, Kroll, 8& pro 82, 
Patric. 94 Proc. in Time. 267 D. 

§ Proc. in theol. Plat. 179. 7. vonra 
kal voepd, Kroll. 


6 Cf. Proc. in Time. 6 D. 

7 Psell. 50. wd@e... &w vdov, com- 
ment. 

8 Proc. in Time. 157 A; theol. Plat. 
333, 29; Dam. ii. 136. 10. 

® Dain, ii. 16.6; Proc. in Crat. 62. 9. 
Stan. Zore. 

19 Psell. 651. 
ydép pro & 64, Kroll. 
Patric. 

ll gdy pro ds ay, Kroll; éreyxaAivn et 
vohoy, Stan. 12 od8é pro dada, Kroll. 


d¢ $4, OMis. comment. 
&pxe pro &ye:, 
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3 : ¥ 
GAN’ yvoy éxiorpodoy dppa,' 
4 “a a / 
hepovta ons Wuyns TElval Kevedy vOOY 
’ \ so , ‘ , 9 
70 eis ro vonrov, Oppa pabys TO vonror, 
3 VN w¢ A e 7 3 
eel €£w voov Urdpxet. 
4 \ A a a a > A ¥ 
Tov O€ voe mas vous Gedy, ov yap avev 
A a A e 
voos éori voyTov, Kal TO vonTov ov vod Ywpls bmrapxe-" 
TOLs He TUPOS VOEPOU VOEPOLs TpyUTHpULY dTavTa 
7  etxade SovAevovta marpos metOwvide BovAr. 
VA “ x) , sf , 
Kal TO VOELY, GEL TE pEvely GOKVW OTPOPUALyyt. 
a , , ‘ 
myyas Te kai dpyas, Siveiv, det Te pevey doxvw aTpopadryyt.” 
F . 9) 9  ¥ ‘\ 2 , , 
GAAG dt oUvopa GELvdY GkoLLATY UTpopadryye 
’ 3 a \ , } 
Koopos evOpwarkov, kpatmvnv Ota TaTpos éviryy.” 
€ A ’ 4 ¢ 4 a 4 fa 
80 td 810 vowv 7 Lwoydvos myyy Teptexerat Wuywy. 
a a ’ 
kal 6 moinTHs, Os avToupyav TEKTYVETO TOV KOO HOY,’ 
a . , ” n 8 
os €k vuou ExOope rpwTOS, 
€ , \ “ , ” ¢ 9 
égoupevos Tupt rip, cvvderpwv Opps KEpagoy 
~ “~ ? 
myyaiovs Kpatipas, €ov mupos dvOos emuryxey.”” 
a_ » , a ™ > FP , 104 
85 yoepuis dutpdrret Touats, Eowros 6 everAyoe TadvTa. 
. 39 a 12 
Ta aTUTwTa TuTovTbat. 
OpyvEToty otKviut PEepovTat, pyyvvpevat 
4 \ , : 
Kdoov TEP Twpacr.)® 
& vous A€yet, To voety Syrrov Aéye.”4 
¢€ x \ 8 4 LY 3 s aA 3 > 3? 9 a ls 
90 y pPév Yap OuUvapts GUY EkELvOLS, VOUS O am EKELYOU. 


IfNTES, IAEAI, APXAI 


moAXal prev aide ereuPuivover macvois Kdcpots,' 


evOpwoKovaat, Kat €y als dkporyres eacty Tpets.” 
1 andatpodoy pro énictpopov, Kroll. 9 dp rip ovvdéamiov, Kroll. 
2 és pro eis, Kroll. 10 Proc. in Pari. 769. 7, 
8 ygov gw, Kroll. Dam. i, 154. 16. U Proc. in Time. 219 B. 7a wdyra, 
¢ Proc. in Time. 267 D; Dam.‘ Patric. 
16. 20; 57. 26. 12 Simplic. in Arist, Phys, 143 (p. 613, 
§ Proc. in ‘Time, 242 D. eye rd voety ed. Diels). 
marpixoy vouv {ral vdov) evdiddvar mdoas 18 Proc, in Time. 267 F. 
wiyyats Te Kal apxais Kal duvety aiel re 14 Psell. 1145 B. 
K.T.A., sic recte Kroll. 1b exelvy pro éxelvois, Kroll. Proce. in, 


S BAA’ dvoua ceuvdy kal &kouutry,  theol. Platon. 365. 1; in Alcib. prim. 
Kroll. év@pdoxwy, Patric. - Proc. in 392. 7. 
Crat. 23. 20. 7 Leg, as pro és. 16 ney 8) alse, Kroll, ¢ 
8 8eougp “Epwros aynrov bs ex K.T.Ay 17 «ad om. Kroll. Dam. ii, 88. 3. 
. Kroll. 
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e Ld 2 A a» > 4 ] 
UTOKELTAL QUTALS apxXtos avAov. 


apxas, ai marpos épya voyoacat voyra,” 


%  alaOyrots epyoats, kai oopacw drexdAviay, 


L4 ¢€ ” ? “ 4 ‘ a ¢ 
StarropOuuoe Exrwres pdvot To wurpl Kul Ty VAY, 
kal Ta euayy pinata Tov adayoy épyaouervat. 
Kal T aavy eis THY éupavy KoTporotiay éyypaporTes. 
nn A > #5 la > Ud ~ 
vous TuTpos eppoifyce, voyoas axkpads BovAy 


100 wappopous idéas. 
eEeBopov. 


wrnyns 8 aro mas arorracat 
ratpobey yap env BovAy te TéAos Te.* 


2 @ a 2 
dt wy ovvarretat Tw watpi, GAAnY Kar GAAnV 


cA 9 ra Ld > “a 
Luny, dio meptComevwy oxeTav. 


5 


GAX’ éuepioPnouy, voep@ mwupt potpybetoat, 
105 eis dAXas voepas* Kocpw yap dvaf roAvudpow 


» a , ¥ 3 ‘ , 
wpouGynKey voepov TUTov aPOtroy, ov KaTa KOC LOY 


” > i a > oA ld 3 , 7 
ixvos €evyopevos poppys Kal’ a Kdopos éepavOn. 
mavrotats idéats Kexaplomevos, av pia. THY," 


e& ys polodlvrat pepepropevar aAAat, 
” € 7 la A , 
110) arrAaTot, pyyvipevat KoopOV TEpt THOLACLY, 
€ \ s , , 2 a“ 
ai wept KdAmrous GpEpdaArcous, ouyveroty Eorxviat, 
opcovtat tparovaut*® epi 8 dt dAdvots dAAn,? 
EvVOLAL VOEPUL THYHS TaTpiKys aro 
ToAv Sparrouevat mupos avOos '° 


115 dkownrou xpovov. 


dxyy dpxeyovov ideas ™ 


apwrn matpos €BAvoce récd’ abroburAns ryyy- 
4 
yoovpevat tuyyes marpoley vocover Kat airai, 


Bovduis apbéyxrotot Kivotpevat were vonoat. 


1 Dam. ii. 88.7. dwondxAcra, Kroll. 
Alii adaAwy (cf. Simplic. in Arist. Phys. 
145, p. 623, ed. Diels). 

2rd vonrd, Kroll. (Kroll. 

$ Dam. ii. 200. 23. dudexdavpay, 

4 Se was, Kroll; pias &xo wacat, con- 
iccit Schneck apud Kroll. Proc. in 

arm. 800. 11. 

6 Om. has lineas duas Kroll. 

. 8 of Kar’ Kxoopov Pro ob Kkard Kdécpoy, 
Kfoll. T péra pro xa®? &, Kroll. 

8 kexap.evos PTO Kexapionévos, Kroll. 

® orpdrrévcas PIO rparovea, Kroll 
sec. Thilo. mwepl 7° dud) xapacyxeddy 
&AAvdis, Kroll, 


12 


10 wouAd | Sperrduevat, Kroll sec. 
Thilo. 

11 axuy | apxeydvous, Kroll. 

12 Pgell. 55-56, in comment. af fuyyes 
voovpevac watpddevy. ap0éyros, Kroll. 
BovAGy ao0¢éyrwv, comment. per has 
tuvyyas (cf. Kroll, p. 41) a Laevio frag. 
10 ed. Miiller, Lips. 1892 inter ‘omnia 
philtra’ laudatas, conatur Pater ani- 
mam humanam reducere. haud aliter 
apud Theocritum Idyl. ii. incantat 
pharmaceutria : 


Iuyé, Axe Tv thvov éxdoy orl daua roy 
kvdpor. 
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EKATH, 2TNOXEI®, 


APPENDIX V 


KAI TEAETAPXAI 


3 3 ~ 8 , > “ | 
€€ altov yap wavres ExOpaoKovet. 
120 dueiAtkTol Te Kepavvol Kal TpnoTnpodoyot KdAzroL 
4 3 “A a] € 4, 3 
maupeyyeos dAxys trarpoyevovs Exarns, 


\ ¢€ x x M” a2 Qn A 
kal treloxos azupos avOos Oe Kpuratoy 


7 é ld b] ? 3 
TVEVLA TOAWY, TUPLOY ETEKELVA. 


hpoupely ad mpyotnpow ots axporyras edwKey, 
125 éyxepacas aAxKys idtov pevos ey ovvoxetou.' 


> la! ~ 5 
@ TOs EXEL KOTPLOS VOEPOUS avoxnas daKapTeEls.” 


eo : , 9 > , ° A 4 ’ 
OTL EPyaATis, OTL €xO0TLs €oti TUPOS Lwnpopor, 


cd ‘N 8 ed n “~ ery A ’ 
ort Kal TO woyovey wAnpot THs Exxarns KoXrov, 


a 4 ~ A A 3 iY ay \ 
KUL ETlppel Tos Wuvoxedaty AAKYY CEidwMpov TUPOS 


130 peya Suvapevoto.® 


2 A a a ~ 4 2 A n~ id 7 
QAXAG Kot Ppovpol TWY Epyuy EloL TOV TATPOS. 


dopolot yap Kai éwvrov, EKEiVOS ETELYOLLEVOS 
a 8 
Tov Tomoy meptBarrAcoBa Tay cidm@rWY. 
e ‘ a “~ { 
ot pev TeAeTapyxae cuveiAnrrat Tos TvvoyxEdot.” 


135 tols d€ rupds voEpod voEpols TpHOTHpaLy 


dravru exaGe SovAcvorta.' 
GAAG Kat tAaios dca bov\ever TVVOXEVTLY. 


0 
1} 


ta) a 
éroapévov mavtTevxov dAknv wros KeAddovros 


adKy TptyAxa voov puxyv 8 érA(cavta 


13 


140 zavroiados owvOnpa BudrrAew ppevi," 
pend excparrav eprupios oropadnv éxeErots, 


dAAL oTeBapydov. 


e ‘ A 4 x ’ ‘ ~ 
ot 0€ Ta dropa Kui aicOyra Syprovpyovet, 


a ” 
Kal TwLaToedoy Kal KaTuteTay Leva eis VANV. 


1 roide Se exOpdanavow auelAcroi Te 
x.7.A., Kroll. 

2 ays pro aAnHs, Kroll. Hecaten, 
quae a Proclo Hymn. vi. 1 @edy pirep 
appellatur, una cum Rhea a Platonicis 
confusam esse demonstrat Kroll, pp. 
27-51 (ef. p. 69). 

3 Proc, in Crat. 63.45; 85.22; Dam. 
i, 89 St; 135. 3. 

4 Dam. li, 125. 22. 

6Psell. 57, was (yap) pro & was, 
Kroll. 6, omis. comment. 


6 Proc. in Time. 128 B. 

7 Proc. in Theol, Plat. 205. 

8 Proc. in Tima. 103 E-F. 

® Dain. de prineip. 234. 

0 Dam. ii. &7. 21. 

U Dam. ii. 87. 21. 

2 Dam. i. 165. 11. ésoduevov, aeuhr, , 
Kroll. : 

13 Dam. i.254,1; ii. 62. 29; 95. 28. 
TptyA@xime PYO rpeyAixy, Wwoll. 

14 ay tpiddos pro mayrolasos, Kroll. 
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160 


165 


VYXH, $TZIZ 


“~ > , 
Orr. Wuyi up Suvdpe TaTpos ovaa atvov,' 


sne , ’ A “a , ® Y 
dPavaros Te péver kat Cons Seomdtis éotiv 
.¥ ‘ ‘ , t 9 
Kal Loxel Koo pOV 7OAAG TAnpwpata KOATIOV. 
~ A t ‘ ‘ Se Oe ” t 3 
VOU yap puna TréeAEL, TO O€ TEXOEV EXEL TL OWPaTOS. 
f ~ 2 a V3 6¢ ” a 4 
plyvupevwy 0 OxXETwY, TupOS aPGTov épya TEAOVTA. 
Q “ x ? 4 3 ? ad . 
pera On Tarpikas diavotas Wuy7, eyo, vaiw 
vA a Q , 5 , 8 
Gepuy, Puxotoa Ta wavTu.” Kareero yap 
~ a > \N ! ~ “ Pe > A , 2 ”“ 
vouv pev €ve Wuxy, Wuxnv O Evl THpuTl apyw 
¢ YJ 4 4 A 3 5 Pas) Q “7 6 
yewv eyKateOnke tarynp dvopwv te Gedy re. 
bed 5 > ~ , “ id , , 7 
apony enwvyovoa aos, up, atGepa, Kompous. 

? a ‘ . ~ ~ , 
guvudirrutat yap Ta Pvoika épyu Tw voepw eyyet 
TOU TuTpos.” Wuxi) yap 7 KoopyTACa Tov peyuv 

mn tal , 
Olpavov Kal KOU PLOVTA. PETA TOV TUTpOS. 


, Se ‘ 2 A 2 4 os 9 
KEpaTa OF KUL GVTYS ETTYPLKTAL GVW. 


voto 8 dpi Peds piots drAeros qwopytat.”” 
¥ s > pi i 2 , , . . » 
aoxye 6 ab dvois akaparyn KoopwV TE Kal Epywr, 

2 “ hd / .. 4 37 vd a 
otpavos Odpa Géy dpouov aldtov KuTtamipwv 

\ ‘ Ped \ , ¢ 24) ¥ ll 
Kat TAYUS HEALS TeEpi KeyTpov, Grurs EOas EADy. 

, e , ¥ a 

py picews euBrAlys ciuappevoy ovvopa Thode.” 


KOSMO2 

e ee eee A , \ , 13 
& ToLNTHS BS avToupyav TEexTacveaBat Tov KOOpOV. 

4 , \ ¥ ” ” F 4 de , 14 
Kal yap Tis wWupods GyKOS Eyv Erepos* Ta d€ mavTa 
auUTOUPYOY, iva THA TO KOTPLKOV EKTOAUTEVON, 

? 7, >» A ‘ td 2 e , 
Kdgpos tv éxdnAos, kal wy haivnd tpevwdys. 

. 9 , 2 . 2 \ 4 45 
Tov GAoy KOoLOY EK Tupos Kul VOaATOS Kal Ys 

. ‘ " 16 
kat Tavrotpodou alfpys. 


1Psell. 22-24. ar: puxh wip obfoa 9 Alii legunt xpdry. 


gaeiwdy Suvduec warpds, comment. 


2 dye: pro toxe:, comment. 5; in Remp. 22. 17. 


$ Proc, in 'Tunw. 87 LE. vod ueév yap, 


Kroll, 


_* Proc. in Remp. 309. 33, 
§ Proc. in ‘Time. 124 1D. Gepuy, Kroll. 
8 Sicas pro juewrv, Kroll. Proc. in 13 leg. os pro bs texrivaro, Stan, 
Time. 124"). 


8 Proc, in Time, 106 A, C. 
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10 Proc. in Timaz.4 D; in Parm, 821. 


1 Proc. in Time. 4 D, cf. 323 B; 


Dam. ii. 157. 15. yap pro 8 a’, Kroll. 


12 Proc. theol. Plat. 817. 29; de prov. 
155. 26; 164. 7; in Time, 322 D. 


It edd pro ra dé, Kroll.om.yap, Patric. 
* Simpiic. 143 (p. 613, ed. Diels). Ib ét $Saros, Kroll. 


1 Proc. in Time. 154 Bb. 
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> » \ a e Q , a v4 
170 Tr dppyta kat Ta PpyTa ovvOnpata TOV KOTpOV. 
GAAnV Kar GAAnv Cui dd pepilopevwy dxerov. 
advwey SuyKovtos eri T6 Kat advrikpy 
dua TOU KevTpou THS yHS Kal weunTov pEecor, dAXov 
4 ” rd ‘ "¢€ ’ 2 a 
Tupnoxov, evOa kareot pexpt tAatwy dxerov, 
175 Luyndoprov rip.’ 
id ? ’ x x 100 9 
KEVT Pw ETLOTEPXwV GavTov Putos KeAadovTos. 


] 


A E"] CS} 5 > s P x” 3 

wyyatov adAXov, os Tov Eruploy KG LOV aye. 

é 3 i ‘a ~ , ¥ ? Ed 
KevTpoy a ov Tamas MEXpLS aYTUYOS twat eacly. 

4 a “ Ld ” x ¢ 

v ‘ €lpe KATA KO ; 
atin Boda yap FORRES: vous ce pe Kara’ cue 

180 péevoy TwY TAaTEpwY ExadoTYS KEVTpOV HopeEtrat. 

vou yap pipnua. were’ To Se TExOev Exe TL THATS. 


4 


OTPANOZ 


€ A A > td A + # 6 
éxrTa yap eSwyKwve TarTip TTEPEmpatTa KOT MWY. 


TOV OVpAVOY KUPTO TXApaTL TEPLKAELCAS, 
ange O€ voXvy OmtAov acrépwy arAavor,’ 
185 {uw dé rAuvopevwn tpéorynKey Exrdba.® 
~ > > ? Q ‘ ) 5 > td 4 
ynv Oo €v pecw tiGets, vdwmp O Ev yaias KoAzrots, 
> 7 > ad rd 
Hepa & avwhey Tovrwv. 
tad a tA ~ 
ange S€ Kai woAty dpiAdov dorépwv drAavor,’ 
fA Tao ertTOVH ToVypA. 
Q f 
190 wife. dé wAavyy ovK éxovon Peper Oat, 
] € Se x ‘ ov 3 3 a 
emnge O€ Kut 7OAUY OptrAOY adTépwy amrAavoYv 
TO TUP TPOS TO WuUp EevayKacas, 
r°€& X - 2 2 > td - 4} 
WHSEL TWAAYYHV OVK ExovUN pepe Gat. 
a € r? 
€€ abrovs treoryvev, ESdopov HeAcov 
195 pecepBoAnoas rip, 
‘ td > -~ 2? - 2 7 7 
TO GTaxToy abtoy ettdaKTols dvaxpenacas Cwvats. 
rikre: yap 9 Gen néALOv TE péyav Kut Aapmpav wEeAnVYV. 
> a Li ~ 4 af > F 
aidyp, nALE, wvevpa GEAVYS, NEpOs ayot, 
WAtakwy TE KUKAWY, Kat pyVaiwy KavaXLo POV 


1 Proc. in Timi. 172 C. (whqopor, 6 Simplic. in Arist. Phys. 144 (p. 616, 
Patric. ed. Diels). 
2 Proc. in Time. 236 D. éaurdv, Stan. 7 anyviva, Kroll. . 
3 Proc. in Tima. ; 8 Céverv... bpicrdvery, Kroll, Proc. 
#Proc. in Euclid. i. def. 15-16 (pp. in Time. 97 A. 
155, ed. Friedlein). (Patric. av ruxdv.) 9 Proc. in Timez. 280 B,“ubi tamen 


6 Dam. ii. 164. 18. yéaoov, ‘Exdrys, xpwuérwy pro pépecba legitur. 
“wepophc0a, Kroll. , 10 Proc, in Tima. 280 B. 
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200 KoATwy TE HEpiwy. 


aiOpys péAos, HeAlov TE Kal pyVyS OXETaV, y TE HEpos* 


Kal TAGTUS dnp, wyvatos Te Spdpos, Kal del woAos Hert." 


ovAdEyet ata AapBavovea aiPpys péAos,* 


> td s . >» 47 Ld 
neAtou TE TEAHVYS TE KAL OOU. HEpt TvvexovTat. 


205 atp wupos éfoxerevpa Kal qupos Tapias.' 


xatrat yap és 6&0 wepuKore puri BA€rovrat.? 


a° PON 2 ‘ , e £4 
HEALOS TUpEdpOS ErLTKoTEwY TOAOY MyVOV. 


aidépios te Spomos Kat wyvys arAeros Spun 


210 yeptol Te poac.! 


HEALOY TE preyay Kat Appa TEATVHV. 


XPONOZ 


3 , A a, 
Oedv EyKOopLoy, aiwvioy, arépavrov, 


véov Kai mpeaBirny, éAckoedi. 


a “A a” & QA ? ra f a 
Kal myyatov GAXov, os Tov EMTipLoOY KOT MOV ayet. 


WYTXH, ZQMA, ANOPOITOZS 


215 xpi oe omevde tpos TO Paos Kal rpos TaTpos avyds 


évOev erréuhOn cor vyn roby éooupevy voov.® 


a ‘ 2 4 ‘ >  @ 3s 
ravtu matip évonoe, Bpotas 8 ot epvyurro. 


9 


, X \ ‘4 > @ a a. 10 
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ALLUSIONS TO ZOROASTER IN VARIOUS OTHER 
OLDER LITERATURES 


1. ArmeNtTAN ALLUSIONS. 
2, CHINESE ALLUSIONS, 
3. Syrrac, ANAC, AND OTHER MOWAMMEDAN OR PERSIAN REFERENCES. 


4, IceLanvic ALLUSION. 


I 
Allusions to Zoroaster in Armenian Literature 


THE references to Zoroaster in Armenian literature, so far as I 
know, are few, but other scholars may be able to add to the list. 
Those allusions easiest to be found are in Langlois, Collection des 
Historiens anciens et modernes de V_Arménie, 2 vols., Paris, 1867- 
1869; see tome 1. pp. 28, 20; 11. pp. 59, 69, 189, 191, n., 230 (377), 
381. These references are used here in part. 

(a) The So-called Armenian History of Khorene. 
— ‘The chapters of the so-called Armenian history of Moses of 
Khorene which refer to Zoroaster give the same or a similar record 
as Cephalion and others! in associating his name with Semiramis. 
“Zoroaster 1s a Magian ancl religious chief of the Medes. Semiramis 
gives into his charge the government of Assyria and Nineveh, and 
entrusts to iin the greatest power, while she withdraws to her favor- 
ite city in Armenia. Zoroaster raises a rebellion against Semiramis, 
and the issue of the war is told. 

Several translations of Moses or of this passage are accessible: 
Whiston, A€oses Chorenens., London, 1736, 1. ch. 16 (quoted in Miller’s 
Frag. hist. Gr. iii. p. 627, and in Gilmore, Persika of Ktesias, Ven- 
don, 1888, p. 30, n.); “Langlois, Collection des IZistoriens anciens et 
modernes de V Arménie, Paris, 1867-1869, tome ii. 59, 69;e cf. ibid. 1. 


1E.g¢. Agathias ; cf. Hyde, “Hist. Relig. vet. Pers. p. 412. 
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p. 28 (Mar Apas Catina, ch. 10) ; Lauer, Moses von Chorene, Geschichte 
Gross-Armeniens tibersetzt, Regensburg 1869, p. 13 seq. The sources 
are discussed by Carriére, Nouvelles sources de Moise de Khoren, 
Vienna, 1893; cf. also Vetter in Fesiqruss an Roth, p. 81 seq. 

Kor a rendering of the passages,in which Zoroaster is alluded to 
in Moses of Khorene, T am indebted to the kind help of my col- 
league, Mr. Abraham Yohannan, of Columbia University, whose 
version is here given for convenience. 


Mos. Khor. 1. 6 [in speaking of Zrvan and basing the narrative on the legen- 
dary Berosian Sibyl, Moses of Khorene alludes to three princes of the earth, 
‘zrvan, Titan, and Japhet’ (Zrvan, Didan, Habedost). In his opinion these 
are identical with ‘Shem, HWam,and Japhet’ (Sem, Kam, Habet). He then goes 
on to state, upon the authority of the Berosian Sibyl], ‘These divided the 
whole world between them. Over the other two, Zrvan gained the mastery, — 
he, of whom Zoroaster (Zradasht) king of the Bactrians, that is the Medes, 
states that he is the source and father of the gods.’ 

Mos. Khor. 1. 17 (16) ‘About Semiramis — The reason why she slew her 
sous— How she fled from Zoroaster (Zradasht) the Magian into Armenia — 
And how she was put to death by her son Ninyas (Ninouas): — ‘This queen was 
always accustomed, for her recreation, to pass the summer in the northern 
region, in the fortified city whieh she had built in Armenia. She left Assyria 
mud Nineveh in charge of the governor Zoroaster, a Magian and patriarch of the 
Medes. And having repeatedly done this, she (finally) entrusted the sovereignty 
entirely to hin,’ 

‘Being herself often rebuked by her sons because of her wanton and meretri- 
cious character, she put them all to death; only Ninyas (Ninouas) escaped. She 
chose to bestow upon her paramours all the power and treasures, without any 
regard to her sons. Her lausband Ninus was not dead, nor buried by her in the 
puace of Nineveh, as is reported ; but he abandoned the realin and tled to Crete, 
because he was aware of her vice and shameless behavior.’ 

‘It was then that her grown-up sons reminded her of all this in hopes of 
restraining her from her devilish and warlike desires and of having the power 
and treasures entrusted to them. Becoming exccssively enraged thereat, she 
killed them all, and only Ninyas remained as we have described above.’ 

‘Bat when some misunderstanding occurred on the part of Zoroaster with 
reference to the queen, and enmity arose between the two, Semiramis made war 
, against him because he was designing to rule by force over all. In the midst of 
the war Seniiramis fled before Zoroaster into Armenia.’ 

‘At this jancture, Ninyas (her son), taking advantage of the opportunity for 
revenge, killed his mother and reigned over Assyria and Nineveh.’ 


(b) Elisgus, who is presumably a contemporary of Vartan (4.p. 
fifth century), in his history of the latter, and of the wars which the 
Armenians waged against the Persians, alludes incidentally to the 
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‘Magians,’ and the ‘religion of Zoroaster’; see Langlois, op. cit. ii. 
189, 250. 

(c) The Armenian Eznik (4.n. fifth century,) in his refutation 
of the sects and of heretical opinions, devotes an entire division 
(ii.) of his work to the false tenets of the Persians who maintain 
the doetrine of Ormazd, Ahriman, and Zrvan, and, in this vonnec- 
tion, he incidentally mentions ‘Zradasht’ (Zoroaster) as responsible 
for the heretical views as to the origin of the sun and moon, cf. 
Langlois, op. cit. 11, 381. Most of tlis passage ts translated im Wil- 
son, Parsi Religion, pp. 642-551, but not the paragraph relating to 
Loroaster ; ‘ef. also Haug, L’ssays on the Pursis, p. 13. 

(4) Thomas Arzrount, the learned Armenian annalist (A.p. 
ninth-tenth eentury),’ gives a series of statements regarding Zoro- 
aster and the Persian belief in Ormazd. Some of his-allusions are 
identical with the common accounts which associate Zoroaster’s name 
with Ninus and Semiramis. One passage is also of importance in con- 
nection with the prescriptions of the Vendidad. It gives a legendary 
explanation of the origin of the injunction which Zoroaster gave for 
killing noxious animals. The passage is to be found translated in 
the valuable publication of Brosset, Collection Uhisloricis armeéuiens ; 
Th. Ardzroun?, ete., tome i, S. Pétersbourg, 1874. As this work 3s not 
easily accessible and as the passage does not seem to be generally 
familiar to Zoroastrian students, 1t 1s worth while to reproduce Bros- 
set’s translation (op. eit., livre 1, § 3, pp. 19-22, 25; § 4, p. 27). 

1. 3, ‘De empire des Assyriens ; que Zradacht ct Manithop furent chefs des 
contrées orientales ; leurs dogmes absurdes. 

‘Des temps écoulés entre Bel et Ninos, i] ne reste dans les livres anciens, 
ainsi que nous Pavons dit précédemment, ancune trace considérable et éclatante, 
et cela, sans doute, par plusieurs raisons. D’abord, par suite de la confusion 
des langues, il régnait une facheuse mésintelligence, puis les annalistes chal- 
déens ne retracaicnt pas les faiblesses des hommes de haut rang, Et encore, 
si méme les exploits ct actes de brayoure de Ninos ont. été racontés, comine Bel 
et pis encore, ilen vint & un tel degré WMorgueil, gwil se regardait comine le 
premier des héros, comme le premicr des rois, et ayant fait rassembler en un tas, 
en grande hiite, tous les écrits ancicns, il les livra aux flamines, afin que par la 
suite il ne restat plus de souvenir d’autre personne illustre que la sienne.* in 
passe done pour avoir régné sur toute Ll Asie, Inde exceptée et sur la Libye. HU 
fit aussi réparer, pour VPhonneur de son nom, Ja ville de Ninive, autrefois, con- 
struite par Assour, pour &tre la résidence royale, et qu’avait ravagée Nébroth. 
I] détréna ensuite le mage Zradacht, roi des Bactriens et des Médes, et le chassa 


1Cf,.Neumann, Geschichte der armen. 2Mr. Gray notes a similar act by 
Lit., pp. 123-125, Leipzig, 1836. Tsin-Chi-hoang-ti. 
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jusqu’aux frontiéres des Héphtalites, devint le maitre puissant de tout le 
Khonjastan, des contrées de orient et de la Perse, jusque par-déla Balkh et 
Dépouhan ; de Comaid, de Gauzpan, de Chéribamamacan, de Khodjihrastan, et 
pour vrai dire, il soumit durant 52 aus, avec une incroyable valeur, tout le pays 
jusyu’’ la mer des Indes, Lorsqu’il mourut, ve Jaissant que de trés jeunes 
enfants, il remit lautorité & sa fennme Chamiram, qui lexerga elle-méme avec 
plus de vigueur que Ninos ; car elle enceignit Babylone de murailles, dompta la 
rébellion de Zradacht et le reduisit cn servitude. Mais Vivresse des voluptés lui 
faisant oublier ses fils, elle prodigua ses trésors & ses amants favoris et établit 
Zradacht commandant de Babylone, du Khoujastan et de toute la Perse 
orientale. Pour elle, elle passa en Arinénic, ou Vattirait la renommée dun 
descendant d’ Haic. Quant & son arrivée en ce pays, aux détails de la bataille, 
& la construction de superbes Gédifices, veritablement admirables, & la revolte de 
Zradacht, & la mort de Chamiram, aux récits des maviciens, & ce sujet, tout cela 
a été raconté par @autres. Elle avait réené 42 ans. Lantorité passa 4’ son fils 
Zarmia, qui fut appelé Ninovas, du nom de son pére, Celui-ci fut maitre de 
l’Assyrie ct, durant an temps, de ’?Arménie. VPeu soucieux d’agrandissements, 
doué dun caractére paisible et non belliquenx, il passa tranquillement ses jours.’ 

‘Cependant Zradacht, possédant les contrées & Lorient de la Verse, vessa 
depuis lors @inquiéter PAssyrie. Dédaignant comme vieilleries et choses par 
trop obscures, les récits sur Bel et sur les autres descendants des vénies, il 
débita sur son propre compte de nonvelles fables, afin de séparer du méme coup 
Jes Perses et Jes Mars des Babyloniens, et, par ses doctrines et par des noms, de 
se mettre cn communication avec les Assyriens. I] se mit done a appeler [de ?]! 
nonveau Zrovan et souche des dicux Sem, fils de Noé&. ‘Celui-ci, dit-il, voulant 
devenir pére @Ormizd, dit: ‘ Quwainsi soit, Paurai pour fils Ormizd, qui fera le 
ciel et la terre.”? Zrovan concut done deux jumeaux, dont Pun fut assez rusé 
pour se hater de paraitre le premicr, ‘Qui es-tu? lui dit Zrovan. — Ton fils 
Ormizd, — Mon fils Ormizd est lumineux et de bonne odeur, ct toi tu es obscur 
et mauvaise langue.’ Celui-ci ayant beaucoup insisté, il lui donna le pouvoir 
pour mille ans. Ormizd, étant né au bout de ce terme, dit & son frére: ‘Jo 
tai cédé pendant, mille ans; céde-moi présentement.’? Connaissant son inféri- 
orité, Ahrman, résista ct 5e révolta, et devint un dieu opposé & Ormizd. Quand 
Ormizd créa la lumiére, Ahrman fit les ténébres ; quand Ormizd créa la vie, Alr- 
man fit la mort; quand Ormizd eréa le feu, le bien, Alirinan fit Peau et le mal, 
Pour ne point dire tout, l'un aprés Vautre, tout ce qui est bon et les gens ver- 
tueux proviennent d’Ormizd; d’Ahrman, tout ce qui est mauvais et les démons. 
Maintenaut & celui qui pensera que ces doctrines ne mériteut qu’une explosion 
de rire, et qui traite de fou le roi Zradacht, réponds que ce dieu impuissant, 
Ormizd, ne trayaille pas en vain, et que les deux fréres, bien qu’ennemies 
mutuels, se courronceront & Ja fois pour ]’exterminer.’ 
» ‘Le méme insensé Zradacht raconte encore qu’une guerre s’étant élevée 
entre Ormizd et Abrinan, le premier Gprouva une faim cnragée et courut les 
champs, pour trouver de Ja nourriture. Il rencontra un bouf, gw il déroba. 

@ 

1 Added by Mr. Schuyler, who also notes from Brosset that Arzrouni always 

writes Ormzd, Ahrmn. 
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L’ayant tué et caché sous un tas de pierres, il attendit le crépuscule, pour 
enlever chez lui le produit de son larcin et rassasier sa faim. Le soir venu, il 
était tout Joyeux et allait se gorger de nourriture, mais il trouva le boouf gité, 
devoré par les lézards, par les araignées, les stellions et les mouches, qui avaient 
fait leur proie de son gibier. Maintenant done la légion des cloportes ct des 
jjacs vinrent, ct commie ils firent beaucoup de mal au dieu, Zradacht prescrivit 
une quantité de réglements puerils, Ce n’est point A’ la lIégére que nous 
sommes décidé 4 écrire ces choses, mais parce que cette doctrine satanique a 
causé bien des catastrophes sanglantes & notre Arménie, gu’clle a ruinée entiére- 
ment, ainsi que le fait voir histoire des saints Vardanians, écrite par Je véné- 
rable prétre Eghiché. Wes fils des pyrolatres sont 14, pour Vaftirmer encore.’ 

‘Cependant Manithop, roi des Hephtals, ajoute et aflirme encore ccci: le feu, 
suivant lui, n'est pas la créature d’Ormizd, mais sa substance. Heéphestos ct 
Promithos, i.e. le soleil et la lune, ayant dérobé le feu d’Ormizd, en donnérent 
une partie aux hommes. La terre est Vasyle du dieu Spandaramet — Bacchus; 
—elle 1’a été créée par personne, mais elle existait, telle qu’elle existe; clle 
continue @étre, et Phomme est né de lui-méme.’ 

Three pages farther on (p. 25) is found another allusion to Zoroaster: ‘Quant 
aux autres assertions des mythologues, et & leurs dires suns fondements, j’en 
prendrai, pour le réfuter, ce qwil y & de plus raisonnable dans les traditions 
confuses, transmises 4 leurs sectateurs par les orientaux Zradacht et Manithop.’ 

[In the next chapter Thomas Arzroun] suinmarizes the reizus of the succes- 
sive Assyrian rulers down to the rise of the kingdom of Persia under Cyrus, 
and Zoroaster’s death is incidentally mentioned, From the allusions to Ninus 
and Semiramis and Abraham, it is evident that he places Zoroaster at an early 
period. The text runs]: ‘Nous avons suivi méthodiquement la série des géné- 
rations et rangé avee soin les ancétres de empire d’Assyrie, dont le premier 
hériticr fut Zamésos [i.e. Zarmia, plus haut}, le méme que Ninovas, fils de 
Ninus et de Chamiram, en la 65¢ année de la vie du patriarche Abraham, qui 
régna sur toute l’Asie et ’Arménie. Zradacht étant mort, il fut de nouveau, 38 
ans durant, monarque pacifique de tout ce qui est XY VO. de la Perse, qui Jui 
obéit et lui paya tribut. Aprés lui, son fils Arias, le 4e depuis Ninus, durant 30 
ans, Aprés lui les rois d’Assyrie, se succédant au pouvoir, de pére en fils, ne 
firent rien de remarquable, et pas un seul d’cntre eux ne régna moins de 20 
ans.’ 


II 
Allusions to Zoroaster in Chinese Literature 


For my first direct information on this subject, a year ago, I am 
personally indebted to the Sinologist, Dr. F. Hirth, of Munich; 
whose kindness I cordially appreciate, and whose suggestions I grate- 
fully acknowledge. Dr. Hirth recently wrote me that spme of the 
material of which he spoke to me is easily accessible in the mono- 
graphs of Messieurs Chavannes and Devéria, from which I give 
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selections, as they can but be of special interest to students of Zoro- 
astrianism. Dr. Frederick W. Williams, of Yale University, New 
Haven, furthermore draws my attention to the existence of a number 
of references in Chinese literature to the religion of Zoroaster as 
Po-sz king kian, ‘religion of Persia,’ or Po-sz. Jam sincerely indebted 
to these gentlemen, and T hope that, joined perhaps by Mer. C. 
de Harlez and others, they may pursne their researches farther in 
this particular lime, and add to our knowledge of the Prophet of 
Ancient Lran, and his influence in the Far East. 

In a letter which Dr. Flirth wrote to me, he says: ‘What [ con- 
sider to be the Chinese transeription of the name Zorvaster occurs in 
a work called S/-hi-tsung-yii (chap. 1, p. 20). Speaking of the 
deity, Mahésvara (in Chinese AMa-yi-schou-lo), the author, who wrote 
about the middle of the twelfth century (cf Wylie, Votes on Chinese 
Literature, p. 128) says: “It [the deity] orizinally caine from the 
ereat country of Persia, and is [there] ealled Sw-lu-tsché. The god 
had a diseiple by the name of YViian-tehén, who studied the doctrine 
of his aster, cte., in Persia, and afterwards travelled to China to 
spread it there.” ?? 

M. Ed. Chavannes, Le Nestorianisme et UIuseription de Hara- 
Balyassoun in Journ. Asiatique, Janv. Fév. 1897, p. 61 seq., gives 
some very interesting allusions to the Versian religion and its spread 
in China, onward from the seventh century of our era. TI select 
two extracts which mention Zoroaster. The monograph itself should 
be consulted. 

Chavannes, op. cit. p. 61, notes, by way of introduction: ‘A la 
date de la 5° année tcheng-hoan (651),? le Fo-tsou Pong ki dit (Chapter 
xxxix. p. 71 V°, 9° eahier de la lettre? dans V’édition japonaise du 
Tripitaka de la Société Asialique) :— 

‘‘Autrefois Sou-li-tche (Zarathushtra, Zoroastre), du royaume de Perse, 
avait institué la religion mo-ni-enne du dicu céleste du feu; un édit impérial 
ordonna d’établir & la capitale un temple de TJ'u-ts'in.”’ 4 


‘Dans le méme ouvrage (chap. liv. p. 151 r°), on lit: — 


1QOn seeing Devéria’s citation of 2T.o. awn. O31, 
the same passage (given above), Dr. 3 Here follows a Chinese char- 
Hitth supplements his note by adding — acter. 
that it is perhaps the intention of the # T.e. Chaldea ; see Devéria, op. cit. 


passage to iadicate that the doctrine  p.456. Similarly De Rosny, Le Culte de 
rather than Yiian-tchén travelled to Zorvastre chez les Chinois in Congres 
China. See Devéria’s quotation. int. des Orient., 1° Sess. ii, 323-326. 
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‘¢ Pour ce qui est de la religion mo-nt-enne du dieu eéleste du feu,! autrefois, 
dans le royaume de Perse il y eut Zoroastre ; il mit en vigueur Ja religion du dien 
céluste du feu; ses disciples vinrent faire des conversions en Chine; sous les 
Trang, lw 5° aunée teheng-koan (651), ui de ses sectateurs, le mage JTu-lou 
Vint au palais apporter la religion du dien céleste ; un décret impeérial ordonna 
dtablir & la capitale un temple de Tu-ts’in.?? 


M. G. Devéria, Musulmuns et Manichéens Chinois in Journ. Asia- 
tique, Nov. Dée. 1897, p. 15 seq., especially discusses certain Chinese 
material on the subject of Manichivism; he cites and translates 
(on p. 456) the last. passage given by Chavannes, and notes also the 
one to which Hirth had already called attention. 


Devéria, op. cit. p. 462: ‘Yano-Koan des Song dit: les ecaractéres [. . .]? 
désienent P Esprit étranger du ciel; [.. .] se prononce Aien > son enlte est 
eclui que les livres sacrés hbouddhiques appellent le culte de Mahesvara; c’est 
dans li grande Perse qwil prit. naissance ; on Py nomme (culte de) Zoroastre ; 
eclui-ei ent wn disciple appelé Hiuan-tchen (Céleste vérité ou Véridique céleste), 
qui étudia Ja religion du maitre ; il descendait de Jouhouo-chan (Joukhshan ou 
Soukhshan on Djoukhshan ?), grand gouverneur général de la Perse ; sa propa- 
gaunde e’exer¢a cn Chine.’ 4 


IIT 


References to some Syriac, Arabic, and other Mohammedan or 
Persian Allusions to Zoroaster 


The most convenient collection of material on Syriac and Arabic 
allusions to Zorouster 1s by Gottheil in the book so often quoted 
above and easily accessible. J merely repeat the title below. To 
supplement this, see brief remark in_tJS8Z. xiii. 225 and [ note also 
(by pages) such references as T have observed in Ilyde, Barbier de 
Meynard, Vullers, or elsewhere, as the works can be consulted. 

1. Gotthei, R., References to Zoroaster in Syriac and Arabic Liter- 
ature, collected in Classical Studies ti Honour of Henry Drisler, New 
York, 1894 (Columbia University Press), pp. 24-51. This monograph 
gives abundant bibliographical material. 


1 Devéria, op. cit. p. 456, renders‘de — searches, Part I, pp. 15 seq., Shang- 
la religion de Afo-ni de Esprit efleste hai, 1880, on the Chineso knowledge 
du feu,’ and notes that Afu-ni refers to of Bactria and Persia. Specialists can 
the Manichmans (p. 464). doubtless add much ong this subject. 

2 Here are Chinese characters. Professor Bang reminds me of ZDMG. 

3 Cf. also Fergusson, Chinese Re- xiiv. 161; xlv, 627; WZAM. xii. 51. 
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2. Hyde, T., Iistoria Religionis veterum Persarum, Oxon. 1700, 
the following pages : — 


Shahrastaini, p. 153 (fires), 294-296 (Magian doctrines and Z.), 298-3800 (cf. 
Gottheil, p. 46 sey.), 382 (Messianic propheey by Z.). 

Ibn Shahna, p, 162 seq. (Z. and duilisnt). 

Shih Kholgi, p. 164 (Z. and the Gahanbiar). 

Bar Bahlal (Syriac), p. 310 (etymology of Z.°s name ; Messianic prophecies ; 
cf, Gottheil, p. 28). 

Abiailfeda, p. 311 (Z. born at Urumiah). 

Beidawi, p. 313 (Z. and religion; Z.’s mountain at Istakhr). 

Aba Mohammed Mustata, p. 313 (4. and Ezra ; doctrines). 

Bundiari, p. ald seq, Sages ‘Tabart). 

Maja, pp. 315-817, 319, 385 (Z. Palestine and Adarbaijin ; conversion of V. ; 
molten brass ordeal; cypress of Kishmar; Jamasp). 

Khvaindamiri, p. 38t7 seq. (4. and fire-worship; VY. at Istakhr). 

Shah Namah Nasr, pp. 319-825 (abridged prose account from SN. of Z.'s 
conversion of V., and his history). 

Abitl-Faraj, p. 884 (Messianic). 

Khalil Safi, pp. 385, 421 (Jaimasp = Daniel; the Persian language). 

Sad-dar, p. 433 sey. (gives a Latin translation). 

Al-Makin, p. 629 (Z. contemporary with Smerdis ; Z. institutes a communion). 

Wutychius, see Appendix If, p. 168 above. 


3. The Mujmul al-Tawartkh (Acp. 1126, anthor unknown). Za- 
traits du Modjmal al-Tewarikh, relatifs & Uhistoive dela Perse, traduits 
par Jules Mohl (Journal Asiatique, tome x1. pp. 136, 258, 320, Paris, 
1841). This work is later than Tabari, Hamzah, and Firdaust. The 
author makes use of Hamzah. The special pages which are of 
interest in connection with Zoroaster are the following: p. 147 
(chronology), 160 (Lohrasp), 161 (Gushtasp), 162-163 ee 
Himai, Darib, Dara, Sikander), 333 (the reign of Gushtasp, \ 
with Arjasp). 

4. Barbier de Meynard Dictionnaire géographique, historique et 
ittéraire de la Perse et des Contrées adjacentes, extrait du Modjem 
el-Bouldun de Yaqout, Paris, 1861. Zoroaster is especially men- 
tioned in the following articles, which should be consulted, and 
quotations have already been made from them: pp. 26, 85 Ourmiah, 
p. 83 Oustounawend, p. 367 Schiz, p. 514-515 Muh-Dinur (orig. Din- 
Zeraduscht). 

Important information further illustrating the subject may be 
found under the following heads in the same translation from 
Yakut (the list, however, not complete): p. 27 Hrwend, Hlvend, 63 
Iran, 75 Badeghis, 80 Bamian, Bamin, 86 Bakhdjermian, 100, Bost 
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(in Seistan), 106 Boshkt (mentions Vishtasp), LOT Boschtenfurousch (for 
Vishtasp), 112 Balkh (for Lohrisp), 124 Behistoun, 167 Djounbond, 
Gounbed (for Isfendiair), 183 Djeihoun (Jihtn, Oxus), 197 Whoracin 
(ane. Pers. kings), 224, 236 Debaiwend, Demawenrd, 251 Dinewer, 268 
Rouitin, 272 Riwend, 273 Rey, Rai (but Z. is not mentioned), 280 
Zaboulistan (Riistam), 284 Zerd Guk.), 300 Sebelain (mt., but Z. 1s not 
mentioned), 300-305 Sedjestdin, Seistan, 367 Schiz, 413 Farmed, 464 
Qoume (Kiimish), 467 Qohendez (qu. Av. Kanha Daéza ?), 469 Abou, 
41 Narian (Magian pyraca), 407 Hourr (no mention of Vishtasp), 
489 Nouschtasfi Quentions Vishtasp), 489 Aeschiner (no inention of Z. 
or V.), 569 Noubehar (temple at Balkh). 

5. Iskandar Namah. Sketch of the Codex of Iskandar Namiuh, 
Nizimt, in Culalogo della Biblioteca Naniana, Assemaui, vol. 1. pp. 
112-122, esp. 119 seq. Division xv. (Lolirasp, contemporary of 
Jeremiah and Danicl; at his time lived Zardusht, but Abtlfaraj 
makes him flourish wnder Cambyses; Lohrasp reigned 120 years). 
Division xvi. Vishtaisp and Zoroaster (doctrines of Zoroaster; Vish- 
tiisp reigned about 120 years; in his time lived Socrates of Greece, 
and Jamiasp the Persian Philosopher). Divisions xvii.-xx. (sketch 
of following reigns down to Iskandar). 

6. ‘Uluna-i [slim, a Persian work in prose. This treatise of the 
twelfth century A.p. deals rather with a vision of Zardusht and with 
eschatology. It is aceessible tn English and in German: Wilson, 
Parsi Religion, pp. 560-568, Viiné-i-lslim translated; Vullers, Mrag- 
mente tiber Zoroaster, pp. 43-67, Ulemat Islam tibersetzt. See also 
comment by Wilsou, Parsi Religion, p. 135,and Anquetil du Perron, 
Aend-Avesta, u. p. 3359, West, in Grundriss der ran. Philol. 1. 123. 

7. Dasitir. This curious collection, with its commentary, pro- 
fesses to be old; but it is eriticised adversely by Wilson. Parsi 
Religion, pp. 441-412. It is quoted by the Dabistin. Some selec- 
tions, with commentary, from the chapter on Zardusht’s philoso- 
phy are added here from the only edition with translation that 1s 
accessible. The spelling of the edition is preserved practically 
unchanged, but with a few corrections of accents. The title of the 
edition reads: The Desatir or Sucred Writings of the Ancient Persian 
Prophets ; in the Original Tongue; together with the Ancient Persian 
Version of the Fifth Sasan; carefully published by Mulla Bin Firuz 
Kaus. With English translation. 2 vols. Bombay. 181§. 

Dasitir, p. 120, § 42. “Now a Wise Man, named Tianir, will 


1 Tftianish, Pers. 
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come fron Nitvikh! in order to consult thee concerning the real 


nature of things.’ 
§ 43. ‘T will tell thee what he asketh, and do thou answer (his 


questions) before he putteth them.’ 


Commentary. — ‘It is said that when the fame of the excellence of the nature 
of Zertusht had spread all over the world, and when Isfendifir went round the 
world, erected fire-temples, and raised domes over the fires ; the wise men of 
Yunan selected a sage named Tiitifinfish, who at that time had the superiority 
in acquirements over them all, to go to Iran and to enquire of Zertusht concern- 
ing the real nature of things. If he was puzzled and unable to answer, he could 
be no real prophet; but if he returned an answer, he was a speaker of truth. 
When the Yunfni Sage arrived at Balkh, Gushtisp appointed a proper day, on 
which the Mobeds of every country showd assemble ; and a golden chair was 
placed for the Yunfni Sage. Then the beloved of Yezdfn, the prophet Zertusht 
advanced into the midst of the assembly. The Yunani Sage on seeing that 
chief said, “This form and this gait cannot lie, and nought but truth can proceed 
from them.’’? He then asked the day of the prophet’s nativity. The prophet of 
God told it. Te said, “On such a day and under such a fortunate star a deceiver 
cannot be born.”? He next enquired into his dict and mode of life. ‘The prophet 
of God explained the whole. The Sage said, ‘ This mode of life cannot suit an 
impostor.’ The prophet of Yezdén then said to him: ‘IT have answered you the 
questions which you have put to me; now, retain in your mind what the famed 
Yunani Sages directed you to enquire of Zertusht and disclose it not; but listen 
and hear what they ask ; for God hath informed me of it, and hath sent his word 
unto me to unfold it.” The Sage said, “Speak.” ‘'Thercupon the prophet Zertusht 
ordered the scholar to repeat the following texts: ’ 


Dasat. p. 121, § 44. ‘The friend of acuteness will say unto thee, 
The Ntrakh* Sages ask, What use is there for a prophet in this 
world ?? 

[Here follow a number of the supposed questions that will be 
asked, and then a prophecy is made of Vishtisp and an account 
given of how the Avesta came into the hands of Alexander the 
Great. ] 

Dasat. p. 123, §§ 58-59. [The sacred book of the Iranians is 
referred to in the text and the commentary says, among other 
things]: 

Commentary. —‘ That book is the inspired volume which the prophet of God, 
Zertusht, asked of God that he should send down as his book for the purpose 
of advice; that when the time of Sckander should arrive, the Destiirs might 


exhibit it,4and he being gratified with it, become more attached to the faith of 
the Pure. Yezd4n, approving of the request of his prophet, sent down a part of 


1 Yunfn, Pers. ; that is, Greece. *Yunan, Pers, "8 
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his word in the form of an Advice to Sekander; and the King (i.e. Gushtdsp) 
placed it, sealed with the seals of the Destfirs, in the Treasury. When 
Sekander gained the ascendency in Iran, Peridukht Roushenek and the Destars 
delivered that volume into his hands. He read it, applauded the religion of 
Abad (on which be blessings), praised the greatness of Zertusht and the truth 
of that Religion, and commanded the Mobeds that they should make that book 
a portion of the Desftir. That sacred volume is known under the natne of 
Sekander, as it is for his instruction that it was revealed to Zertusht ; and the 
beginning of it is, ‘‘ In the name of the Giver of Knowledge Mezdim.”’’ 


Dasa&t. p. 125, § 64. ‘O prophet and friend! Herttish son of 
Heresfetmid! When Senkerékfs! arrived, he was turned into the 
right road by one fershem of the Navissha,* and returned back into 
Azend.’§ 


Commentary. — ‘Chengerengaicheh was a sage renowned for his acuteness 
and wisdom, and the Mobeds (wise-men )of the earth gloried in being his scholars. 
When he heard of the greatness of the prophet of Yezdin, Zertusht the son of 
Isfenteman, he came to Tran with the intention of overturning the Good Religion. 
When he reached Balkh, before he had dropped a single word from his tongue, 
and before he had asked a single question, the prophet of Yezdan, Zertusht, said 
into him, ‘‘Commit not to your tongue what you have in your heart, but keep it 
secret.”” He then addressed a Save who was his disciple, saying. ‘* Read to him 
one section (Nisk) of the Awesta,’’ In this blessed section of the Awesta were 
found the questions of Chengerengacheh with the answers, which He (God) 
himself had communicated to the prophet ; forewarning him, that such a person, 
of such a name would come; that his first question would be this, and that the 
answer was to be so. When Chengerengacheh saw this miracle, he was con- 
verted to the Good Faith, and returning to the land of Hind remained steady 
in this blessed religion, May Yezdin the Bountiful grant to us and our friends 
this best of Faiths!’ 


Dasat. p. 126, § 65. ‘Now a Brahman named Birfis* will come 
from Azend very wise, insomuch that there are few such persons on 
earth !? 

§ 66. ‘He, in his heart, intendeth to ask of thee, first, Why is not 
Mezdéfm the immediate maker of all things having being ?’ 

§ 67. ‘Say thou unto him; Mezdam is the Maker of all things; 
and used the medium of no instrument in bestowing existence on 
the Chief of Angels; but in regard to all other existence he made, 
use of an instrument.’ 


1 Chengerengficheh, Pers. 8 Hind, Pers. . 
2 By one Nisk (i.e. Nask or section) ‘ Bias, Pers. sindsabesaig the cele- 
«f the Awesta, Pers. brated Viis or Vy4sa. 
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Commentary. — ‘The First Intelligence received being from the Bestower of 
Being without the intervention of any instrument ; while all other beings received 
existence by the intervention of instruments and media.’ 


[Uere a long serics of questions and answers are given to Zoroaster 
so as to prepare him. The text then continues as follows. ] 

Page 148, § 162. “When you have expounded this matter to him, 
he wul become of the true faith, and be converted to your religion.’ 


Commentary. — ‘It is said that when Bias, the Hindi, came to Balkh, Gush- 
tisp sent for Zertusht, and informed the prophet of Yezdin of that wise man’s 
commg. ‘Lhe prophet said, ‘*May Yezdan turn it to good!” The Emperor then 
commanded that the Sages and Mobeds should be summoned from all countries. 
When they were all asscinbled, Zcrtusht came from his place of Worship; and 
Bias, also having joined the assembly, said to the prophet of Yezdiin; ‘+O Zer- 
tusht, the inhabitants of the world, moved by the answers and expounding of 
Secrets siven to Chengerengiicheh, are desirous to adopt thy religion. I have 
heard, moreover, of many of thy miracles. Jam a Hindi man, and, in my own 
country, of unequalled knowledge. T have in my mind several secrets, which T 
have never entrusted to my tongue, because some say that the Ahermans (devils) 
might give information of them to the idolaters of the Aherman faith ;: so no 
ear hath heard them, except that of my heart. If, in the presence of this assem- 
bly, yon tell me, one after another, what those secrets are that remain on my 
mind, I will be converted to your faith. Shet Zertusht said, O Bias, Yezdan 
communicated to me your scercts, before your arrival. We then mentioned the 
whole in detail from beginning to end. When Bias heard, and asked the mean- 
ing of the words, and had them explained?! to him, he returned thanks to Yezdan 
and united himself to the Behdin, after which he returned back to Hind.’ 


§ 163. ‘In the name of Mezdim! O Zertusht! my prophet! 
After thee shall Simkendesh?* appear, and afterwards the First S&san, 
the prophet, shall come and make thy Book known by a translation.’ 


§ 164. ‘And no one but he shall know the meaning of my words.’ 


Commentary. — ‘Hence it was that Shet Sasin made an interpretation of the 
Book of Shet Zertusht agreeably to its sense.’ 


8. Dabistin (Persian) gives an account of the Persian religion, 
and of Zoroaster, and it has often been quoted above. This is 
accessible in Shea and Troyer’s translation: The Dabistan or School 
of Manners, translated from the original Persian, by D. Shea and 
A. Troyer, Paris, 1843, vol. i. pp. 211-253. 

° 9. Sources like the Shah Namah, Zartusht Namah, Cangranghacah 


a Since they were spoken in a Persian language which he did not understand. 
2 Sekander. 
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Namah and Mirkhond, have been sulliciently discussed above. For 
titles and editions of other Persian works on Zoroastrianism, refer- 
ence may be nade to West’s Appendix, The Modern-Persian Zoroas- 
trian Literuture of the Parsis in the Grundriss der irun. Philol. 1. 
122-129. 


IV 


Allusion to Zoroaster in the Snorra Edda Preface 


[Reprinted, with unimportant omissions, from my Notes on Zoroaster and 
the Avesta, in Proceedings AOS., March, 1894, vol. xvi. pp. cxxvi.-viil.] 


In the preface to the Younger Edda there is a passage relating to 
Zoroaster which is perhaps worth recording among the allusions to 
his name found in non-Oriental literature. The preface to the Snorra 
Edda, after giving a brief sketch of the history of the world down 
to the time of Noah and the Flood, proceeds to an account of the 
Tower of Babel and the dispersion of the races through the confu- 
siou of tongues. Foremost among the builders of the tower was 
Zoroaster; the text adds that he became king of the Assyrians, and 
that he was the first idolater. In consequence of the confusion of 
tongues he was known by many names, but chicf among these was 
Baal or Bel. 


The text Edda Snorra Sturlusonar, formdli 2, ed. Jénsson, p. 5, is here given 
for convenience of future reference: Ok sd, er fremstr var, het Zoraastres ; hann 
hilo, fyrr enn hann gret, er hann kom 0 verildina; enn forsmithir voru IL ok 
LX X, ok sed margar tungur hafa sitthan dreifst um veréldina, eptir thrit sen 
risarnir skiptust stthan til landa, ok thjothirnar fpélyuthust. i thesum sama 
stath var qjor ein hin dyetasta borg ok dregit af nafni stopulsins, ok kollut 
Babilon. Ok sem tunynaskiptit var orthit, tha fjolguthust sea nofnin man- 
manna ok annara hluta, ok sja sami Zoroastres hafthi morg néfn; ok tho at 
hann undirstoetht, at hans ofsi veri legthr of sagthri smith, tha ferthi hann stk 
tha fram til veraidligs metnathar, ok let taka sik til konungs yfir mirgum 
thjothum <Assiriorum. Af honum hofst skurthgotha villa; ok sem hann var 
blitathr, var hann kallathr Baal; thann kollum ver Bel; hann hafthi ok mérg 
Onnur nofn. Enn sem nofnin Holguthust, tha tyndist meth thi sannlethrinn. 

5 (p. 7). Ok af thessu hofst Onnur villa millum Kritarmanna ok Mace- 
doniorum, spa sem hin fyrri methal Assiriorum ok Kaldeis af Zoroastre. 

This may be rendered: ‘He who was the forcmost (builder of the tower) 
was called Zoroaster ; he laughed before he cried when he came into the wor)d. 
But there were (in all) seventy-two master-builders ; and so many to#gues have 
since spread throughout the world, according as the giants afterwards were 
scattered over the land and the nations multiplied. In this same place was 
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built a most renowned town, and it derived itsname from tbe tower, and was 
called Babylon. And when the confusion of tongues had come to pass, then 
multiplied also the names of men and of other things; and this same Zoroaster 
had many names. And although he well understood that his pride was humbled 
by the said work, nevertheless he pushed his way on to worldly distinetion, and 
got himself chosen king over many peoples of the Assyrians. From him arose 
the error of graven hnages (i.e. idolatry) ; and when he was sacrificed unto, he 
was called Baal; we call him Bel; he had also many other names. But, as the 
names multiplied, so was the truth lost withal.’ 

5. §(From Saturn) there arose another heresy among the Cretans and Mace- 
donians, just as the above mentioned error among the Assyrians and Chaldzans 
arose from Zoroaster.’ 


This passage is interesting for several reasons. 

First, it preserves the tradition elsewhere recorded regarding Zoro- 
aster’s having laughed instead of having cried when he was born 
into the world. [This has already been discussed above, p. 27.] 

second, the two allusions here connecting Zoroaster with Assyria, 
Chaldza, and Babylon are to be added to those references which 
associate his name also with these places (e.g. consult Windischmann, 
“or, Studien, p. 305 seq.); or again they are to be placed beside the 
statement of the Armenian Moses of Khorene, Thomas Arzrount 
and others who make Zoroaster a contemporary of Semiramis, and 
appointed by her to be ruler of Nineveh and Assyria. (See Spiegel, 

Granische Alterthumskunde, 1. 682 [and the quotation of the passage 
in this Appendix].) 

Third, in connection with the reputed multiplicity of names of 
Zoroaster, and the association of his name with Baal, Bel, attention 
might be called to the citation in the Syro-Arabic Lexicon of Bar 
“Ali (c. A.p. 832) s.v. Balaam, ‘Balaam is Zardosht, the diviner of 
the Magians’ (cf. Gottheil, References, in the Drisler Classical 
Studies). 


APPENDIX VII 


NOTES ON SCULPTURES SUPPOSED TO REPRESENT 
ZOROASTIUL 


Tuere is a supposition that we are not wholly withont some 
representation of the personal appearance of Zoroaster, at least 
according to the conception which prevailed in Sassanian times. 
One seulptured image, in particular, has been supposed to represent 
in effigy an ideal of the great Master. It is also stated that there is 
a picture of Zoroaster in a fire-temple at Yezd, which is said to be 
taken from an old sculpture that exists at Balkh. This tradition, 
together with other facts and material on the subject of por- 
traiture of Zoroaster, is given In the following pages. The modern 
Zoroastrians themselves can doubtless add much more valuable infor- 
mation on this interesting subject. It is hoped that they will do so. 

(a) In the first place we may refer to a very old tradition on the 
subject of an effigy of Zoroaster; this is found in the Syriac work 
called the ‘Oration of Melton the Philosopher; who was in the 
presence of Antoninus Cresar, and bade the same C:esar know God,’ 
ete. This interesting allusion is quoted by Gottheil, References to 
Zoroaster (p. 27), from the translation of Cureton, Spicilegium Syria- 
cum, London, 1855, p. 44, cf. p. 91, n. 36; it mentions an ‘image of 
Orpheus, a Thracian Magus; and Hadran is the image of Zaradusht, 
a Persian Magus.’ The special point of importance is that it shows. 
the existence of a tradition as to a representation of Zoroaster. 

(b) KE. G. Browne, in his valuable work, A Year amongst the Per- 
stans, London, 1895, p. 374, describes a visit which he paid to three 
Zoroastrian fire-temples at Yezd. The third temple which he men- 
tions, serves as a theological college for training youths for the priest- 
hood, and if contains a relic of interest. On the walls of one of the 
rooms of this building, Dr. Browne saw a picture which attracted his 
notice, or to use the words of his own description (p. 374): fA pict- 
ure of Zoroaster (taken, as Ardashir [the host and guide] told me, 
from an old sculpture at Balkh), and several inscriptions on the walls 
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IDEALIZED PORTRAIT FROM A SCULPTURE SUPPOSED TO REPRESENT ZORGASTER 
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of the large central room, were the only other points of Interest 
presented by the building.’ It would be highly interesting if we 
eould secure a copy of this portrait or of its reputed original at 
Balkh, because this would best represent the modern Zoroastrian tra- 
ditional idea of the appearance of the great High Pnest. Possibly 
we may obtain it. The mention of Balkh, moreover, is unteresting if 
this be a different representation from the supposed efligy at Takht-i 
Bostain. Should this be the case, and the location of ‘the sculptured 
firure be found to be at the old temple Nitbahfir, we should have a 
new proof of the traditional association of Zoroaster’s name with 
Balkh. 

(c) The mddern Parsi historian Dosabhar Framji Karaka, whose 
work, History of the Parsis, London, 1884, 1s mdispensable to stu- 
dents of Zoroastrianism in our day, presents in his second volume 
(ii. 146) an idealized colored portrait of the founder of the Haith, 
which is here reproduced (sce Figure I.), without the coloring, how- 
ever. The portrait is evidently based upon the sculptures next to 
be described, and it has the value of giving the Parsi conception 
directly. 

(d) The Takht-i Bostin Seulpture. Not far distant from Belis- 
tin, and near the city of Kermiinshih (see Map,—square Be), in the 
valley of Takht-i Bostin or ‘Tek-1 Bostién, on a hillside, is to be 
found a series of six historic bas-reliefs. The sixth or last of these 
bas-reliefs comprises a group of four sculptured figures, reproduc- 
tions of which are presented below, being based upon the copies 
found in Sir Robert Ker Porter, Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
ete., London, 1822, vol. ii. 191; Flandin et Coste, Voyage en Perse, 1 
Panche 14, texte p. 6; George Rawlinson, The Seventh Oriental 
Monarchy, London, 1876, p. 64; K. D. Kiash, lneient Persian 
Sculptures, Bombay, 1889, p. 211; and especially the photographic 
copy of de Morgan, Mission Scientifique en Perse, Paris, 1894, vol. it. 
plate xxxiv. p. 104-5; vol. iv. plate xxxv. p. 310-11. The photo- 
graph of the sculpture taken by M. de Morgan is so interesting that 
it seems appropriate to make it accessible to those who cannot con- 
sult the valuable original work. <A brief deseription of the possible 
subject of this four-fold group, which, unfortunately, bears no 
inszription, is not out of place here. oe 
*Sir R. K. Porter (p. 191) records that this rock-sculptnred group 
is called by the natives ‘The Four Calendars,’ but he does not 
explain why the name is given (see Figures II. and IIT). He regards 
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the figure on the extreme left (or to the right as we face the picture) 
as the god Ormazd presenting the rmg or emblem of sovereignty to 
Ardashiv Bibagin, who stands in the centre of the group, ‘and both 
are trampling upon a similar royally-habited figure symbolical of 
the fallen Arsacida.’ Of the fourth or remaining fignre, the one in 
which we are particularly interested, Sir Ker Porter says (p. 192): 
‘The personage to the right of the centre figure [or to the left as 
we face the group] is of rather a singular appearance. His head 
is protected by a similar kind of cap, but without the ball, and with 
the extraordinary addition of a circle of rays blazing round his head 
and down to below his shoulders. Tle holds in both hands a fluted 
staff, or sceptre, of great length. The rest of lis vesture nearly 
resembles that of the murally crowned figure. TTe stands apon a 
plant, not unlike a sunflower, the stalk of which is short and thick, 
and curved down imto a lower part of the rock. The prostrate 
person is greatly mutilated; but his pearl-wreath, collar, and sword 
show that his consequence was not inferior to the two who trample 
on him... . The radiated personage [the one under discussion] 
may either be a personification of the Mithratie religion restored 
by him [i.e. by Ardashir, the central tigure]; which the sunbeams 
round the head and the full-blown flower rising under their in- 
fluence at lis feet, seem to typify; or the figure may be meant for 
the glorified Zoroaster himself; some Persian writers aseribing to 
him the reflected honor of that god-like attribute. The altar-plat- 
form near this bas-relief, and also the source of the river (two 
sacred Mithratic appendages), support the idea that this sculpture 
contains more than human images.’ 

Sir John Maleoln, Jfistory of Persia, new edition, London, 1829, 
vol. 1. p. 645 (cf earlier edition i. 258), speaks of the two figures 
with the circle or ring as ‘two sovereigns upon a prostrate Roman 
soldicr;’? and he adds: ‘A figure supposed to be the prophet Zoro- 
aster stands by their side; his feet rest upon a star, and his head 1s 
covered with a glory or crown of rays.’ And he adds in a foot-note: 
‘Tam informed by the Parsees, or Guebres, that in almost all the 
paintings or sculptures that represent Zoroaster he is always distin- 
guished by a crown of rays, or glory, as L have described.’ ‘This, 
shows, at least, the prevalence of a tradition that representations of 
Zoroaster ‘were thought to be not uncommon, whatever we mry 
think on the subject. Flandin also believed the radiated figure to 
be Zoroaster (Voyage en Perse de MM. Flandin et Coste, i. 442, 
Wélation de Voyage, Paris, 1851). 
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Edward Thomas, Sassanian Inscriptions, in the Journ. of the Royal 
Asiatic Sociely of Gt. Brit. and Ireland, new series, vol. iii, p. 267, 
n. 8, London, 1868 (= Marly Sassaniun Inscriptions, Seals and Coins, 
p. 27, London, Trithner, 1868), argues that the igure with the rays 
and staff represents the god Ormazd, and he bases his identification 
upon an acknowledged representation of Ormazd in «a Naksh-i 
Rustam bas-relief (op. cit. p. 269)! As for the rays, he adds ina 
note that a stimilar form is given to Ormazd’s headgear in a coin of 
Hlormisdas If. The other two figures in our group he regards, as 
do others, to be the representation of Ardashir presenting the crown 
of Iran to his son Shapir.? 

Canon George Rawlinson (op. cit. p. 64) agrees with Thomas that 
the radiated figure 1s Ormazd, not Zoroaster; that the other two are 
Ardashir and Shaptir, and that the prostrate figure represents ‘either 
Artabanus or the extinct Parthian monarchy, probably the former; 
while the sunflower upon which Ormazd stands, together with the 
rays that stream from Ins head, denote an intention to present him 
under a Mithraie aspect, suggestive to the beholder of a veal latent 
identity between the two great objects of Persian worship.’ Dro- 
fessor Rawlinson, therefore, hike Thomas, is not of the same opinion 
as those who presume that the figure represents Zoroaster. Simi- 
larly also, M. Dieulafoy, Suse, iv. 409, and Curzon, Persia, 1. 563. 

The Parsi scholar, Kawasjee Dinshah Kiash, who visited Takht-i 
Bostin in 1878 and sketched the group, gives, in his serviceable 
book (The Ancient Persian Sculptures, p. 212), an interesting tradition 
regarding this bas-relief which seems not to be recorded by other 
writers on the subject. But first we may notice the details that he. 
eives concerning the special figure, which, like the other effigies, 
stands about seven feet in height. ‘The head of the first figure 
[the one we are discussing] is covered up with a piece of cloth, and 
a serpach flows down the hack. He 1s clad in a short, plain coat, 
and wears a belt. He holds in both hands,a elub‘three feet long 
und three inches thick. The rays of the sun shine direct upon his 
head, and a star glitters beneath him.’ Kiash next notes that some 
scholars call this a ‘sunflower’ rather than a star, and he further 
describes the other three figures of the group. Then follows the 
interesting tradition: — | 


"1 Some wotcs on sculptured images 2On the subject of Ardashir and 
of Ormazd will appear in my article his history, see Darab D. P. Sanjana, 
on Ormazd in The Monist, Chicago, Karndmé i Artakhshir 7 Papakan, new 
Dec., 1898. ed., Bombay, 1896. ; ’ 
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‘Owing to the deficiency in the inscription, tradition says: ‘‘ The first. figure 
with the club is that of Prophet. Zoroaster, the second is that of Gustasp, the 
fifth king of the Nayanian dynasty, the third is that of lis son, the mighty 
Asphandiar [Isfendiair], who had established the Zoroastrian religion through 
the whole of Persia, and the last is that of Arjasp, the grandson of Afrasiah 
of Tooran, or Tartary. The cirelet shows that the whole world is in their 
possession,?? ? 


He then adds: ‘The above tradition, I believe, 1s taken from the 
Shah Naineh. ‘Phe Persians take great pride in speaking of their 
by-gone kings. Ancient and modern writers contradict these state- 
ments, and doubtless the figures were not sculptured by the Kayanian 
kings, but by Ardeshir Babighan, the first ruler of the last dynasty 
of the Zoroastrians.’ Mr. Niash goes on to say he agrees with the 
view that the seulpture is of Sassanian origin, that the second and 
third hgures apparently represent Ardashir and Shaiptr L, and the 
dead figure is emblemiutical of the downfall of the Parthian dynasty. 
As to the first only is he in doubt, ‘as it is of peenliar construction 
and differy from others I have seen in diferent parts of Persia. 
Qn comparing if with the two figures holding elubs at Nacksh-i- 
Rajab (op. cit. p. 112) and Nacksh-i-Roostun (p. 121), both the 
dress and crown differ. Foam unable to give the name of any reli- 
gious personage or eclestial being, but simply state that it must be 
a sign of the Mithraie religion. According to the opinion of my 
co-travellers, it is beheved to be a form of the Prophet Zoroaster,’ 

Whatever may be the origin and worth of the ‘tradition’? which 
Mr. Kiash quotes as connecting the figures with Vishtispa and his 
contemporaries, it certainly 1s very interesting Im connection with 
Chapter X. and the characters who act m the drama of the Holy 
War, especially Arjisp, the foeman of the Faith, with whom we 
have become sufficiently acquainted. The statement which the 
Parsi writer records of the opinion of his co-travellers to the ctfect 
that the figure is that of the Prophet Zoroaster, shows, like kindred 
statements, a preponderance of traditional authority on the side of 
the Zoroastrians, at least, in identifying this figure with their 
Prophet. Everything of that kind has its weight and importance 
when we enter upon the question of sueh identifications or endeavor 
LO interpret ‘seulptured remains. . 

‘The evidence on the subject of this particular sculpture, as ‘ve 
look it over, seems to be about evenly balanced. Tradition appar- 
ently favors the identification of the effigy with Zoroaster; the 
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more technical scholarly opinion of recent times, on the other hand, 
seems rather to regard the figure as a representation of Ormazd. 
The claim to Mithraie characteristics is not so easy to recognize. 
This much may be said in favor of tradition, that the figure would 
answer well to the glorified image, with ‘dazzling wand’? and ‘lus- 
trous glory’ around the head, which is the guise under which the 
Zoroastrian writer of the Zartusht Néimah, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, describes the vision of the Prophet’s appearance (see Wilson, 
Parsi Religion, p. 481). Tt is to be regretted that M. de Morgan (iv. 
310; observe his note) docs not especially discuss the figure. For 
the sake of sentiment we should, perhaps, best like to imagine that 
the whole group really represents a Sassanian conception of a scene 
from the Holy War of Zorvastrianism, in which the great Wigh 
Priest fignred so prominently, and to which Kiash alludes in his 
‘tradition’; but, after all, we should have to acknowledge that this 
is due, perhaps, to our sentiment and fancy.! 

The whole subject of the portraiture of Zoroaster requires further 
Much will doubtless be added on this question from 
Let us hope especially that additional information 


Investigation? 
time to time? 


ing number of The Open Court, xi, 
078, & Parsi, N. I. Bilimoria, writes 
that the portrait was new to him and 
to his co-religionists. As an ideal it 
is good ; but it seems to lack traditional 
authority. T may Jearn more about it. 

8 At the moment when I am send- 
ing the final proof-shects to the press, 
there arrives from my friend Professor 
Charles R. Lamman, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, @ prospectus of an important 
work just issued by Mr. Quaritch of 
London, and the Harvard Library 
kindly forwards to me the magnificent 
facsimile. It is entitled A Florentine 


1 Murray's Tandbookof Asia Minor, 
Transcaucasia, Persia, ete., London, 
1895, p. 327, merely gives the common 
Statement that this is a 6 Sassanian 
panel, which is supposed to represent 
the investiture of Shapiir I. with part of 
the kingdom, by his father, Ardeshir.’ 

2 A figure has been published as a 
portrait of Zoroaster in Dr. Wallace 
Wood's Hundred Greatest Men, p. 125, 
London, 1885, but I have not been 
wble to find authority for attributing 
the likeness to Zoroaster. It repre- 
sents the head of a grave-faced pricst 
and counsellor, with the familiar mitre- 


Shaped pontifical head-covering of Sas- 
sanian times, On p,496 of the volume, 
a note is added that the figure is copied 
_ from a bas-relief at. Persepolis. Men- 
tfon is made of Thomas, Harly Sas- 
sunian Inscriptions. The portrait is 
reproducedgas a frontispiece to an ar- 
ticle on Mazdaism in the Open Court, 
xi. 129, Chicago, 1897. In a follow- 


Picture- Chronicle hy Maso Finiguerra, 
and it is a reproduction of a fifteenth 
century folio of Italian drawings now 
in the British Museum. Among these 
drawings are ‘14. Zoroastey,’ §49. Oro- 
masdes raising the Dead,’ and ‘50. Hos- 
tanes.’ The ‘ Zoroaster’ is a typical 
magician with books of black art and 
imps rather than an antique sage. 
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or suggestion on this special theme may be obtained particularly 
from the Zoroastrians themselves. Any material that can be found 
to throw more light on the problem will be welcomed. The subject 
is one that is worthy of earnest consideration because it stands, in a 
certain manner, for an ideal. I shall be glad if these notes have 
contributed anything by drawing attention to this interesting theme 
for research. And with these words I close the book, adding only 
a line which the Pahlavi seribes of old liked to add in the colophon: 


Frajaft pavan drat va satth va ramisn. 
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Abbasabad, 216. 
Abdias, text quoted, 257-259. 
Abode of Vishtispa, 58. 
Abnilfaraj, 167. 
A bulfeda, 201. 
Achaemenians, 134, 160, 172, 219. 
Adarbaijan, 17, 38, 39, 40, 48, 49, 96, 
168, 171, 198, 198-201 (especially as 
Zs birthplace), 220-221. See also 
Atropatene, Atix-pitakan, aud Air- 
yana Vaéjah. 
Adharjushnas, 198. 
4Mneas of Gaza, text quoted, 248. 
Agévatak river, 40, 41. 
Afer, text quoted, 245. 
Aganaces or Azonaces, teacher of Z., 
30. | 
Agathias, 6n.6; 12; text quoted, 248. 
Age of Zoroaster, 15 and Appendix IL 
Ahariib6é-stot6, 137. 
Ahmad al-Balidhuri, quoted, 198. 
Ahriman, flees at Z.’s birth, 27. 
also Anra Mainyu, 
ahumbis, 79 n. 2. 
Ahuna Vairya, 51. 
Alira Mazda selects Z. as prophet, 27. 
See also 07, 171. 
.Airyana Vaéjah, 193, 196. 
*Adarbaijin. 
Ajrin Véj.- See Airyana Vaéjah and 
Adarbaifin. 
Airyama Ishya, 97 n. 1. 
Akhtya, Akht, 44 n. 2; 84, 137, 181. 


See 


See also 
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Alak, home of the Spitamas, 24, 192. 

Albirani, 7, 141, 161, 174. 

Alborz Mts., scene of a conference, 47. 

Alcuin, text quoted, 252, 

Alexander the Great, 134, 188, 139, 
158, 161, 162, 163, 181. 

Alexander Volyhistor, 
233. 

Allusions to Z. in Arabic, ete., 280- 
280; in Snorra Edda, 286-287. 

“Apapodos, 211. 

Ameretat confers with Z., 49. 

Ammianus Marcecllinus, 167, 188, 207, 
215; text quoted, 244. 

Amshaspands, 41, 42; conferences with 
Z., 207. 

Amiurdat. See Ameretit. 

Anathemas, quoted, 250. 

Ancestry of Z., 17 seq. 

Ancestral tree of Z., 19, 20. 

Ancient Persian Inscriptions, Z. not 
mentioned in, 5. 

Andariman, 100, 110. 

AnGésh-adhar, 113. 

Anquetil du Perron, quoted, 85 and 
n. 8; 148; on Z.’s date, 175. 

Anra Mainyu, 51, 

Apocryphal literature, 4. 

Apocryphal New Testament, 97. 

Apostles of Z., 186 seq. 

Apuleius, 6n. 6; 7n. 5,u.6; quoted, 
169; text quoted, 237. 

Apuscorus, 138. 

Arabic allusions to Z.’s date, 16, 161 
seq.; to Z. in general, 281. 


text quoted, 
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Arabic form Armiah, 197. 

Arabic sources of information as to 
Z., 6 et passim, 281. 

Arag, 192. 

Arak, home of the Spitamas, 24, 192. 

Aras, Araxes, 194 n, 2. 

Arastal, 54. 

Arasti, 20. 

Araxes, 221. 

Archangels come to Z., 41, 42, 65 seq., 
207. 

Archetype copy of Avesta, 76, 7, 
117, 224. 5 

Ardashir, son of Vishtisp, 112, 115. 

Ardashir Diriizdast, 133, 178, 169, 
160. 

Arejat-aspa and oly Wars, 105-105 ; 
leader of Ilyaonians, 104; ultimatum 
to Vishtispa, 107; invades Iran, 108 ; 
situation of his kingdom, 213; his 
two invasions of [ran, 214, 221-222. 
See also Arjasp. 

Aristotle, 8, 152; cited under Pliny 
and Diog. Laertius, 23-4, 241. 

Aristoxenus, cited under Origen, 240. 

Arjasp, 66; his warlike message, 108 ; 
second invasion of Iran, 118 seq. ; 
date of defeat, 1815 scene of bat- 
tles against Vishtaisp, 218; possible 
seulptured representation of Arjasp, 
202. See also Arcjat-aspa. 

Armaiti, 8:3. 

Armenian references to Z., 6. 

Armenian form of Z.’s name, 13. 

Armenian allusions to Z., translations, 
274-278. 

Armiah (Urmiah), 30, 197. 

Armiah. See also Jeremiah. 

Army of Arjasp, 109 seg. ; of Vishtasp, 
100 seq. 

Arnij-bareda, 20 n. 3. 

Arnobius, 156, 187; text quoted, 242. 

Artashir, religious monarch, 82, 133. 

Artavahishtd, 128, 136. 

Arti Virat, ‘quoted, 157, 

Attaxerxes Longimanus, 134, 160. 

Arim. See Rim, 117, 
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Arzrouni, Thomas, allusions to Z. 
quoted, 217, 276-278. 

Asbanbur, town, 59 n. 2. 

Ascoh, quoted, 149. 

Ashak, 22. 

Ashavahisht, 24. See also Asha Va- 
hishta. 

Asha Vahishta confers with Z., 47. 

Ashavahisht6, 67. Seo also Asha 
Vahishta, Artavahishto. 

Ashta-aurvant, 103. 

Asia Minor, 84, 88. 

Asm6-hvanvat, 137. 

Asmok-khanvato, 137, 181. 

Asnayad Mt., £8, 100, 207. 

Asoka, 37. 

aspa, in names, 14. 1. 

aspanvar, bn. 25 200, 

Assassins, 222, 

Astraupsychus, 138. 

Atash-gihs, 08, 101. 

Athenocles, text quoted. 
thias, 249. 

Atropatene, 16, 22, 141, (77, 196, 211. 
See also Adarbaijan. 

Att Barzhin Mitrd, 100. 

Atir Farnbag, 99. 

Atir Giishnasp, 100. 
Atir-paitakin, 192, 204. Sce 
Adarbaijiin, Airyana Vaéjah. 
Aucustine, 188; text quoted, 246. 
Attharmazl. See Ahura Mazda. 

Auramazda, 171, 172. 

Airvaita-dang, 39 n. 1; 43, 207. 

Aurvaito-dih, the Tar, 30. 

Aurvasara, 215 and n. 3. 

Aurvat-aspa, or Lohrasp, 78, 180; 
destroys Jerusalem, 91 n. 2; asso- 
ciated with Nebuchadnezzar, 162, 
209. 

Avaraoshtri, 22. 

Avesta aud Zand, 7. 

Avesta, source of information, 5; arche- ~ 
type copy written down by Jaimasp, 
76, 97, 117, 224; as a sacred bodk, 
283-284. 

Ayuso, referred to, 149. 


See Aga- 


also 
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Azhi Dahaka, 11.n. 1; 52 n. 2. 
Azonaces or Aganaces, 30. 


B 
Baal, 157. 


Babylon and Jewish exile, 11; seat of 
tyranny, lin. 1. See also 90-92. 
Babylonian exile or captivity, 142, 176. 
Bactria, 73, 141, 155, 160, 171, 177, 
184, 196 n. 1; as scene of Z.’s min- 
istry, 186--188, 208-218. See also 
220 seq. Compare likewise Balkh. 

Bactrian camel, 14 n. 1, 

Bactrian kingdom, 11. 

Bahman. See Vohiiman, son of Spend- 

Bahman Yasht, quoted. 214. 

Balaam, uame associated with Z., 
15 n. 33; 157, 287. 

Balkh, 38, 86, 89, 130, 141, 109-201, 
283; Vishtispa’s conversion at, 60 ; 
Vishtaspa at, 107; portrait of Z. re- 
puted to be at, 209, 289 seq. Com- 
pare likewise 116. 118, 119. See 
furthermore, 213, 214. 

Bapél, 91. Sce also Babylon. 

Baruch, 197 ; identified with Z., 30. 

Bar, 216. 

Bar ‘Ebhraya, quoted, 201. 

Bartholomac, cited, 14 n. 2. 

Bashiitan. See Peshotanu. 

3asil, text quoted, 244. 

Bastavairi, a hero in first Holy War, 
105, 112, 118, 116, 121, 122. 

Bastvar. See Bastavairi. 

Battles, of first Holy War, 114 seq. ; 
of second Holy War, 120 seq. ; be- 
tween Vishtispa and Arejat-aspa, 
214, 218. 

Beh-Afrid, 72. 

Beidawi, cited, 220. 

_Béndva, anathematized, 44. 

Berosos, cited by Agathias, 249. 

bharadvaja, 14. 

Bii-Pis, 212. 

Bids, Hindu sage (Vyiisa), 88, 284-285. 

Bidrafsh, 109,110, 111, 116. 
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Binaliid Kuh, 216. 

Birds, Bids, 284-285, 

Birjand, 214, 

Birth of Z., 26. 

Birthplace of Z., 16 seq. and App. IL 

Bishtasp. See Vishtaspa. 

Black horse, henled, 62. 

Blind man, healed, 4. 

Brahman Cangranghdacah, 86. 

Brahmanical cord, 32 n. 2. 

Bratar-vakhsh. See Bratrok-résh. 

Britrok-résh, Briitar-vakhsh, 28, 127- 
129; plots against Z., 31. 

Brisson, cited, 147. 

Brodbeck, referred to, 149. 

Browne, E. G., 288-289, 

Buddha, 1-2, 17, 18, 51, 140, 176, 177. 

Buddhism, 135. 

Riiti, 51. 

Bindahishn, quoted, 18-21, 123, 168, 
195, 216. 

Burnouf, cited, 148. 

Burzin-kuris, Z.’s teacher, 30. 

Birzhin Mitroé fire, 100, 216. 

Bist, 437. 


C 


Cabul, 99, 217. See also Kabul. 
Caécista, 195, 197.204. See Urumiah, 
Cakhshni or Cikhshnush, 18, 19. 
Cambyses, 167, 

Camel, in proper names, 14. 

Cangranghaecah, 85-88, 209, 284. 

Cangranghaieah Namah, 85-88, 209. 

cavraihac, 87. 

Casartelli, quoted, 149; on Z.’s date, 
175. 

Caspian Sea, 207, 219, 220, 228; Z. in 
that region, 46; scene of Arejat- 
aspa’s sacrifice, 211. See also Vou- 
rukasha. 

Cassel, P., quoted, 149. 

Cassianus Bassus, text quoted, 249, 

Cave, in Z.’s religion, 34, 190, 194 n. 1. 

Cedrenus, 126. Sec Georgius Cedre- 
nus, 251. 7 
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Cephalion, cited, 12, 187; referred to 
by Georg. Syncell., 252. 

Chaldman oracles, 259-273. 

Chares of Mitylene, 75, 220. 

Chariot, syubol of the religion, 134, 

Chavannes, M. d., on a Chinese allu- 
sion to Z., 279-280. 

Children of Z., 21, 

China, Z. in, 39. 

Chinese fonn of Z.’s name, 280. 
Chinese references to Z. in general, 6 
n.2; given in' translation, 278-28), 

Chinese referenee for dating Z., 165, 

Chionite, 213, 220-221. See also 
Heynona. 

Christianity and Zoroastrianism, 1. 

Christ's coming foretold, 98, 201. 

Chronicon Alexandrinum, £26, 190. 

Chronicon Pasehale, 126, 190; quoted, 
Pal, 

Chronology of Persians, 172 seq. 

Chrysostomus, text quoted, 245. 

Church Fathers, comparison of Phi. 
literature to patristic writings, 5. 

Cicero, 7n. 4,6; quoted, 169. 

Cigiiv, 22. 

Cikhshnuash or Cakhshni, 18, 19. 

Cist, 190 and u. 1; 204. 

Ciz, 197. See also Shiz, 

Classical references to Z. in’ general, 
G and App. V.; to Z.'s asceticism, 
a4; to Z.’s date, 16, 152-1575; to 
4.8 native place, 186-1901; to Z.’s 
death, 125 seq. 

Claudian, text quoted, 247. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, 6n. 6; 7n. 53 
180: quoted, 169; text quoted, 240. 

Clemens Romanus, text quoted, 288. 

Clementine Homilies, 125, 147. 

Clementine Recognitions, 125, 147. 

Comisene, (9. 

Comparison between Buddha and Zo- 
roaster, 1-2. 

Conferences with Archangels or Am- 
shaspands, 46-50, 207. 

Yonfucius, 1, 176. 

Conspiracy against Z., 62. 


a nr reve 
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Conversion of Vishtaspa, 56 seq.; of 
the Brahman Cangranghacah, 85-88 ; 
of Lohiasp, 78; of Zarir, 78. 

Conversions in Greece, 88-89 ; in India, 
84; in Turan, 85. 

Convert, Z.’s first, 37. See also Maidh- 
yoi-nionha,. 

Cotelerius, text quoted, 253, 

Country of Z. discussed, 182--205. 

Yourt of Vishtaspa, 74. 

Crusade, 210. 

Ctesias, 165, 187; material in Diodorus 
Siculus, Georg. Syneell, 202, 252. 
Curzon, Won. G. NL, 39 n. 5; 216 

te 22, 2. 

Cypress of Kishmar, 80, 217. 

Cyril, referred to, 169; text quoted, 
246. 

Cyrus, 91 n. 2; his name associated 
with Lohrisp, 209; his death, 177. 


D 


Dabistin, quoted, 58-59, 89-90 n. 5; 
163, 202, 285. 

Dadv6, 128. 

Dahiik, 91. 

Ati. See Daitya. 

Diiitya, Diiiti, Daitib, river, 40, 42, 45, 
49, 196-197, 221; suggested identifi- 
eation, 211. 

Dakiki, a thousand lines by, incorpo- 
rated in the Shih Nimah, 5 n. 2; 
mentioned, 109; drawn upon by Fir 
dausi, 10-4, 208; end of quotation in 
Sh. N., 118. 

Dari, Diarai, 158, 159, 161, 163. 

Darab D. P. Sanjana, on Z.’s date, 177. 

Daraja, 193, 195. See Dareja. 

Darbisht (?), 97, 224 n. 2. 

Darej. See Dareja. 

Dareja, Darej, river, 34, 49, 52, 193, 
196, 204. s 
Darius, 167, 171; as Mazda-worship- 

per, 154. & 

Darimesteter’s view of Z., 3 n.1; D. 
quoted, 149. 
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Darshinika, 103. | 
Daryai Riid, 195, 

Dasatir, text allusions quoted, 282-286. 
Date of Z., 14 seq. and App. TL.; dis- 


150~173. 

fin. 3. 

Dayiin (Seno), Lo7 n. 6, 

Death of Z., 119, 124 seq.; at Balkh, 
15 

Demon, 8, 147; 
Lacrtius, 241. 

Departure (death) of Z., 

Derivation of name Z., 147-149. 

Devadatta, 37. 

Development of Z.’s religion, 93 seq. 

Deveria, M. G., on a Chinese allusion 

to Z., 279-280. 

Devil-worshippers, 223. Scc also Yezi- 
dis. 

Dinawar, 98. 

Dinkart, as source for Z.’s life, 5; its 
account of eee 2+; quoted, 24, 
41, 96, 107, 211. 3 

Dio Chrysostom, 84; text quoted, 236, 


| 
Diodorus of Krotria, cited by Origen, 
| 


cussed, App. [L., 
Davidson, Dr. 'T., 


cited under Diogenes 


128. 


210, 
Diodorus Sicnlus, 12 
Diogenes Laertius, 6 n 
text quoted, 241. 
Disciples of Z., 98, 157. 
Doctor Faustus, parallel, 31. 
Dosabhat Framji Karaka, 33 n. 4. 
Diighdavé, Dikdav, Diktaabé, Dugh- 
192, 199. 


; text quoted, 252. 
6; 9, 164, 189; 


di, Dughdéva, 18, 25, 
Dughdii, see preceding. 
Diiktaub, 25; see also preceding. 
PDuncker, referred to, 220. 

Dirisrdébo, a Karap, 28; plots against 
32. 


Z., 31; his death, 


E 


Karly religious propaganda, 80 seq. 
Kebatana, 11. 
Edda, Snowa, quoted, 6 n. 3; 157; text | 
alluding to Z., 286-287. 
Flisseus, Armenian allusions to Z., 275. 
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Epiphanius of Constantia, 188; text 
quoted, 244. 

Fra of Z. discussed, 150-178. 

Erezraspa, 156. 

Ltyinology of Z.’s name, 125--126 ; 
cussed, 147-119. 

Kubulus, cited by Porphyrius, 242. 

Kuchologion. See under Anathemas, 
ES ee 

Eudeimus of Nhodes, cited by Diogenes 
Laertius, 2-42. 

Kudoxus of Cnidus, 8, 152, cited 
by Pliny and Diogenes Laertius, | 204, 
242. 

Eusebius, 187~188 ; 
riven, 2.43. 

Eutychius, quoted, 167-168. 

Events after Z.’s death, 133 seq. 

Exile of Jews, 11. 

Eznik, Arnicuian allusions to Z 


dis- 


‘» 
155 - , 


quoted, 156; text 


.» 276, 


KF 

Family of Z., 10-22. 

Faris Coe); 20. 

Faritanad, 216. 

Farnbag fire, is 217, 222, 

Farshidvard, 112 n. 8; 116, 119, 120, 
214, 

Farvadin Yasht, gives list of converts, 
+ i 

Kerghanah, 39, 200, 206. 

Feridiin, 199. 

Firdausi, 208, 210; author of Sbah 
Namah, 5; draws on Dakiki, 104; 
especially referred to, 109, 118, 208, 
210. 

Fire of the priests, 09; of Z., 216. 

Fires, fire-temples, 98-100, 283 ; of Z., 
location. 222. 

Fire-worshippers in Shiz, 197. 

Floigl, on Z.’s date, 175. 

Florentine Picture-Chronicle, 295 n. 3. 

Form of Z.°s nante, 12-15. 

Founder of the Magi, Z., 6. 

Fraoreta, 222. Cf. also Fravartish, 
Phraortes. 
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Frashaoshtra, name, I4 n. 1; 21, 22; 
as vizir, 76, 181; his death, 136. 
Frash-him-vareta, 112 n. 8: 120 n. 1, 
Frashékara, Frash6-kareta, 112 n. 8. 
neg a 77. See Frashaoshtra, 
Frita, 22. 
Fravartish, 141, 172, 229. 
Fraoreta, Phraortes. 
fravasi, 23, 24, 83, 141, 152, 
Frazdanava, 210, 211, 220, 221. 
Fréni, daughter of Z., 21. 
Frén6, 137. , 
Froba, fire, 99. 
Frobak, fire, 217. 
Fryana, 83-84. 


See also 


See Farnbag. 
See Farnbag. 


Gaévani, 22. 
Ganiivat,, 216. 
Caotema, 177-178. 
Garant, 115, 115. 


Gathis, or Z. Psalms, 5, 23, 50, 38, 41, 


42. 44, 46, 54, 67, Gon. 1 (references 


to Vishtaspa); 75, 83. 

Geiger, 104 1.2; 186 n. 2; 213. 

Geldner, quoted, 2; view as to Z.’s 
date, 175. 

Genealogy of Z., 18. 

Geoponica, text quoted, 249, 

Georgius Cedrenus, 126. 
Chron, Pasch., 251. 

Georgius Hamartolus, 126. 
Chron, Pasch., 251, 2654. 

Georgius Syncellus, 153, 164, 155, 190; 
text quoted, 252. 

Ghazni, 211. 

Gilfn, rivers in, 211. 

Gilin territory, 213, 2292. 

Glycas, 126; text quoted, 256. 

Goarius, text quoted, 253. 

Gobryas, purported Magian, 8. 

Gobryas, 158. 

Gospels, quoted, 23. 

Gospel, spread of, 80 seq. 

Gottheil, cifed, 6 n. 1 et passim ; espe- 
cially 280. 

Greco-Bactrian coins, 208. 


See also 


See also 


| Gray, I. 3I., notes, 226, 259-261. 


Greece, 6,7; G. and Iran, 11; relations 
with Iran, 90. 

Greek accounts of Z.’s death, 124 seq. 

Greek convetsions, fabled, 88-90. 

Greek forms of Z.’s nane, 12. 

Gregorius, cited by Michael Glycas, 
206. 

Gregory of Tours, 126, 190; text quoted, 
250. 

Gréhna, 44. 

Guardian Spirit. See fravasi. 

Gumbadan, 118, 131, 

Gunibad, 216. 

Gurdo6e, 121, 122. 

Guresir, 109, 110, 111. 

Gushasp. See Giishnasp. 

qiishnasp fire, 100. 

Gushtasp. See Vishtiaspa. 


H 


Haéeat-aspa, 18, 19, 75, 76. 

Ham, 125, 126, 157. 

Hamartolus, 126. See Georgius Hamar- 
twlus, 251, 254. 

Wamzah of Isfahan, quoted, 199, 224. 

Hanhaurvao, 22. 

Haoma appears to Z., 50. 

Taosrava, 215. 

Hara Berezaiti. Sce Alborz. 

Harlez, C. de, on Z.’s date, 175; view 
on original home of Zoroastrianism, 
219-220. 

Haug, quoted, 148; on Z.’s date, 175. 

Haurvataét confers with Z., 49. 

Healing of a blind man by Z., 94. 

Hecatzus, cited by Diog. Laert., 242. 

Hellanicus of Lesbos, cited by Georg. 
Syncell., 252. 

Heraclides Ponticus, 8; also cited by 
Plutarch, Anathemas, and Petrus, 
Siculus, 236, 253. : 

Herennius, or Philo of Byblus. See 
under Eusebius, 243. 6 

Hermippus, 152, 153; cited by Pliny, 
234; Diog. Laert., 242. 
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Hermodorus, 6n. 6; his reputed Ma- 
gian studies, 90; cited by Diog. 
KLaert., 241. 

Herodotus, on Magi, 7; does not, men- 
tion Z., 8 (see also 35, 155) ; is cited 
by Georg. Syncell., 252. 

Hieronymus, text quoted, 245, 

Tlilnend, 137 n. 5. 

Hilmend, HWérmand, 212 n. 2. 

llindits, 117. 

Hindus, converted, 84, 87. 

Hindustan, 117. 

Hirth, Dr. F., on'Z. in Chinese litera- 
ture, 278-279. 

Tlistorical personage, 7. 
35-4. 

Holy Communing Ones, 34, 194 n. 1; 
195. 

Holy War, first, 108 seq. ; second, 120 
scq. 

Holy Wars, 103 seq. ; summarized, 122. 
See also 210, 213, 217. 

llom. See Maoma. 

Home of Z., 16 seq.. 198 seq. 

Hoim-plant, Aravasi in it, 25. 

Ho6m-water from Daitya, 41, 46. 

Horn, view cited, 218. 

Tlosthanes (Ostanes), 138, 238, 245. 

Houtum-Schindler, quoted, 100, 215, 
216. 

Hrazdan, 213, 220 n. 5; 221. 

Hugo de St, Victore, text quoted, 188. 
2965, 

Huma, 72. 

Hiimal. See Huma. 

Himiai, 158, 159, 162, 209. 

Humak, 115. 

Humayaka, 103. 

Huns, 221, 222. 

Hunu, a Karap, 43. 

Hishdiv, 109, 110, 112. 

Hushyaothna, 22. 

+ Hutaosa, 66, 70, 193 n. 2. 

Hiités. See Hutaosa. 

Yiuvaxsasara, 222. 

Hvadaéna, 22. 

Hvarecithra, son of Z., 21. 


as such, 
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hvarunah, 24. 

ILvébas, 136. 

Hvégva, 22, 76, 77. 

Hvovi, wite of Z., 21, 22, 76. 

Hvovid family tree, 22. 

Ilyaona, 108, 116, 125, 213, 220-222, 
2:24. 

Hyaonians led by Arcjat-aspa, 104. 

Hyrcania, 219. 

Hystaspes, same name as Vishtéspa, 
16, 167, 171; his relations to India, 
207. See also 220. 


Tamblichus, 7 n. 5. 

Ibn al-Athir, 38, 389, 166; quoted, 199- 
200. 

Ibn al-Hamadhani, quoted, 198. 

Ibn Khurdadhbah, quoted, 198. 

Image of Z., purported, 288-293. 

India, 11, 207; Z. in, 89; conversions 
in, 84; relations to Persia, 87 n. 1; 
210 n. 4. 

Interviews with Archangels or Amsha- 
spands, 46-450, 207. 

Invasion by Arjasp, 108-109. 

Jrau at Z.’s time, 10-11; spread of re- 
ligion in, 82; enmity with Turan, 
103; eastern, 218-210; western, 
202-205. 

Iranian sources of information, 5. 

Jranian tradition of Z.’s death, 127. 

Tsat-viistra, son of Z., 21. 

Isfendiar, Spentd-data, 67, 72, 77-78, 
82, 84, 105, 112, 113, 282; as cru- 
sader, 117; is caluinniated, 117; im- 
prisoned, 126; his death, 121. See 
also 1384, 158. 

Isidorus, 188 ; text quoted, 251. 

Istakhr, 91 n.3; 97, 219-220, 222, 224 
n. 2. 

Isvant, 83. 


Jagatal, 119, 216. 
Jamisp. See Jamdspa. 
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Jamiaspa, ‘07, 76 n. 2; 76, 77, 86, 108, 
120, 181; son-in-law of Z., 21, 2 
writes down the Avesta, 117; his 
death, 186, 137. 

jaradgaca, 14. 

jpavatkaru, V4. 

Jemshéd, Ll nm. 1; 238, 99. 

Jeremiah, 165, 165, 166, 197-198 5 re- 
puted as teacher of Z., 30, 58, 

Jerome, text quoted, 245. 

Jerusalem destroyed by Lohrasp, 91 
ie 2. : 

Jews, captivity of, 11. 

Jihtin, Oxus, 114, 215, 214. 

Johannes Lydus, 2-47. 

Johannes Malalas, 126. 
Pasch., 24]. 

Judaism, alluded to, 1, 142. 

Justi, view cited, 141; on Z.’s date, 
175; view on Z.’s native place, 221- | 
222. 

Justin, quoted, 156, 187; text given, 
257. 


See Chron. 


K 


K in Greek names. See C. 

Kabtil, Kavul, 99, 217. 

Kai. See Kavi. 

Kiiin, 215. 

Kai Us, 24. 

Kama, KX. R., on Z.’s date, 175. 

Kandar, 120. 

Karaka, Dosabhai Framji, cited, 289. 

Karaps, 28, 42. 

Kataytin, 71, 73. 

Kathi-sarit-sigara, cited, 27 n, 4. 

Kavarazem, 117. 

Kavig, son of Kindah, 94, 181. 

Kavis and Karpaus, 28. 

Kavul, Kabil, 99, 217. 

Kayanian, home of the dynasty, 211. 

Kazwini, 34; quoted, 195, 201. 

Kerdiii, 121, 122. | 

Kern on Z, as a mythical personage, 
3 n. 1. ‘ 

Khallakh, Khallukh, 107, 109, 116, 213. 

Khashash, 109, 110. 


INDEX 


Khatai, 214. 

Khorasinia, 99. 

Khorassiin (4, 100, 116, 118, 119, 123, 
141, 214-218. 

Khordad, 09. 

Khshathra Vairya, confers with Z., 47, 

Khir, 128. 

Khirdat. See Taurvatit. 

Khurrad, 99. 

Khvandamir, 219. 

Khvarizem, 217. 

Khyon. See Il’yaona. 

Kiash, Kawasjec, Dinshah, quoted, 291. 

Kig, See Kavi. 

Kigs and Karaps, 28, 42. 

Kishmar, cypress of, 80, 97, 100, 217. 

Kitabiin, 71, 75. See Kataytin. 

Kizel Uzen river, ancient Daitya(?), 
41, 49, 207, 211. 

Knowledge, Z.’s scientific, 96. 

Koran, 142. 

Kroll, authority cited, 260-261. 

Kuhraia, 109, 110, 111, 120, 122. 

Kiimis, 90, 

Kiimish, 216. 

Kitndah, 04. 

Kurazm, 117. 

Kusti, assumed by Z., 82. 

Kyaxares, 222. 


L 


Lactantius, 7 n. 5; 1080; quoted, 
154. 

Lagarde, referred to, 220. 

Lalita Vistara, 26. 

Lanman, referred to, 8n. 4; 293 n. 3. 

Lassen, 12 n. 2; 148. 

Latin accounts of Z.’s death, 124 seq. 

Lehmann, view cited, 221. 

Logia of Z., 8, 168, 259-273. 

Lohrasp, 78; crowns Vishtispa, 73 ; 
destroys Jerusalem, 91 n. 2; death, 
118, 150-131, 212; name associated, 
with Nebuchadnezzar, 162, 209. See 
199-201. See also Aurvatgaspa. © 

Lord, Henry, cited, 148. 

Losses in the Holy Wars, 116. 
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Lucian, 7n. 5; 160; text quoted, 237. 
Lydus, Jobann., text quoted, 247. 


M 

Madofryat, 216. 

Magi, Z an arch-representative, 6; 
Median tribe, Z. as founder, 7; 
reputed teachers of Pythagoras and 
Plato, 7, 8. 

Magian worship, 7; doctrines, 90; fire- 
worshin, 98; priests, 158; priest- 
hood, 141, 142. 

Magian§$, 195. 

Magika Logia of Z., 259-2723. 

M aidydiminha, Maidhy6i-mionha, Z.'s 
cousin and first convert, 13 n. 6; 20, 
37, 64, 75, 137, 180, 196, 206. 

Majdi, cited, 220. 

Malalas, Johann., 126. 
Pasch., 2651. 

Malcohn, Sir John, quoted, 290. 

Manichwism, 142. 

Manichieans, anathemas 
quoted, 253. 

Mantishcihar. Sce Manush-cithra. 

Manush-cithra, 18, 119, 103. 

Marcellinus, text quoted, 244. 

Marriage, next-of-kin, 43. 

Mastdi, quoted, 162-163 ; on date of Z., 
173; text quoted, 199. 

Mazda-worship, 134. 

Meaning of name Spitdina, 13; of Z.’s 
name, 12-14, 147-149. 

Medes, 176, 

Media, 17, 22, 78, 141, 142, 184, 189- 
190, 196 n. 1; 206, 218, 224; view as 
to Z.’8 ministry, 219-222 ; view as to 
cradle of Z.’s faith, 219; Media 
Atropatene, 61, 192; see also Adar- 
baijin; Media Rhagiana, 51, 197, 
206 ; see also Rai. 

Median kingdom, 11; origin of Visht- 
aspa, 213. 

Merv, 1149 214, 226. 

Mesh-hed, 216. 

Messiah, idea of, 21. 


See Chron. 


against, 
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Métydmah, cousin of Z., 40° Sce also 
Maidhydi-maonha, 

Michael Glycas, 126, 190, 256. 

Mihr, town, LOO. 

Mills, view on Githis, 217-218. 

Ministry, Z. enters upon his, 35, 06, 

Miracles before Z.’s birth, 24. 

Mirkhond, 54, 245 n. 5. 

Mithra, 100; culf, 8t mn. 8; possible 
representation of, 202. 

Mithraic mysteries, 104 n. 1. 

Miyiin-1 dasht, 216. 

Modi, J. J., cited, 178. 

Mohamined, 206; beholds Gabriel, 40. 

Mohammedan conquest, 138. 

Mohammedan ealendar, 164. 

Mohanunedan allusions to Z., 280-282. 

Mohammedan wrilers on Z.’s native 
place, 197-201. 

Moses of Whorene, 187 ; his allusions to 
Z. given, 274-275. 

Moslem power, 142. 

Mother of Z., 18, 20. 

Monntain of Holy Communing, 34, 
194 n. |. 

Mujmal al-Tawarikh, 164, 281. 

Miller, ’y., quoted, 148; F. Max, 179. 

Miirdat. Sce Amerctat. 

Mythological view of Z., criticised, 3. 


N 


Nahid. See Kataéyiin. 

Naidhyah Gaotema, 177-178. 

Naksh-i Rustam, 292. 

Name Zarathushtra, 12. 

Name of Zoroaster, 12 seq. ; discussed, 
147-149. 

Namkhvast, 107, 111, 112. 

Yaotairya, 70. 

Naotairyans, 193 n. 2; 222. 

Nariman, 22. 

Nask, 186. ; 

Nasks, books cf Avesta, 8, 96. 

Nastiir. Sce Bastavairi.* 

Native place of Z., 16 seq. ; discussed, 
182-206. 


JOG 


Nebuchadnezzar, 162; associated with 
Lobriasp, 200, 

Neo-Platonic sehool, 142. 

Néryésang, an angel, 60. 

Nevziir, Tlo, blo. 

Next-of-kin marriages, 43. 

Nicolaus of Damascus, 282; 
168, 

Nimrod, 122. 

Nineveh, fall of, 14. 

Ninus and Z., 15, 161, 154-157, 18é—- 
188. 217, 274-278. 


quoted, 


Nise, U8, 
Nisinipiir, 98, 100, 119, 215-216, 
Nivéetish, brother of Z., 20. 


Niyiitiis, 80, 00. 

Nizimi, his [skander Niimah, 282. 

Nodhis, 175. 

Non-TIranian sources of information as 
to Z., 6, 

Notar, Notars, 125, 192, 204, 210, 222. 

Notartva, brother of Z., 20. 

Narikh, 88, 


Nitsh-Adar, 113, 118, 129. 


() 
Odatis, 7. 
Oppert, quoted, 148. 
Oracles of Zoroaster, text given, 259- 


Ordeal establishes, 97. 


Grizen, quoted, 1895 text quoted, 


2AM. 
Ormaad (Ormicd), 277; 
Sec Ahura Mazda. 
Orniazd, son of Vishtisp, 118, 
form of Zs namo, 


pictnre, 291. 


"‘Qowarros, Gk. 
J2. 

‘Dooudagdns, 171. 

Qroomiah. See Caécista. 

Orosius, 127, 148; quoted, 156; text 
quoted, 216. 

Orpheus, 242. 

Ostunes, 138; eited under Pliny and 
under Eusebius, 264, 2-43. 

Oxns, 114, 210, 21-4. 

Oxyartes, 156. 


INDEX 


Padashkhvarear, 216, 

Pahlavi form of Z.’s name, 15. 

Pahlavi literature as a source of infor- 
mation, 5, 25; references to Visht- 
aispa, G21. 2. 

Takhad, 22. 

alestine, 197; according to some, Z%. 
a native of, 38, 197. 

Panodorus, cited by Georg. Syncellus, 
252. 

Pairs, 214. 

Parshatcao, Parshat-gaiu, 22, 207 n. 1; 
212; 

Parsis, 138, 142. 

Patiragtaraspéd, 20. 

Pai-khusrav, 112, 116. 

Pazates, 133. 

Persepolis, 97, 220, 224. 

Persia, 05, 141-112. 171, 184-185, 189- 
190; in Chinese Hterature, 279- 
2x0, 

Persian luwgiver, 11. 

Persian spellings of Z.’s name, 13. 

Persian wars, 7. 

Peshana, 103. 

Peshocingha, 103. 

Peshéotan. See Peshétanu. 

Peshotanu, 66, 113. 

Péshyotan. See Peshdtannu. 

Petrus Comestor, text quoted, 256. 

Philo of Byblos. Sce under Eusebius, 
2433. 

Photius, text quoted, 254. 

Phraortes, 172, 222. Seo also Fra- 
oreta. Fravartish. 

Pictures of Z., reputed, 288-203. 

Plato, purported Zoroastrian studies, 
7n.6; reputed Magian studies, 90; 
referred to, 142; text quoted, 231. 

Platonic Alcibiades, 6n. 6; 9, 163, 189. 

Platonis Vita, quoted, 261. 4 

Metho, Gumistus, 8. re 

Pliny, On. 6; 188, 1565, 169.6170, 189 ; 
mentions Z.'s birth, 27 ; text quoted, 
234, 


yey 
2, 
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Platarch, 6n. 6; 8n. 4; quoted, 163, 
169; text given, 255, 
Polyhistor. See Alexander Polyhistor 
and Solinus Poly histor, 233, 214, 252. 
Porphyrius, 7n. 6; 34, 189; quoted, 
169; text given, 242. 
Porter, Sir R. Ker, quoted, 289-290. 
Portraits of Z.. purported, 280-295, 
Porticast. See Pourucistit. 
Portishispo. See Pourushaspa. 
Pourucista, Jon. 65 73, 77; daughter 
of Z., 21, 22. 
Pourushaspa. 19. 20, 151, 
of Z., 24, 26, 29. 
Preaching of Z. bewun, 42. 
Priests, their fire, 09. 
Procopiue of Gaza, text quoted, 248. 
Prodicus, 8. 
Promulgation of the Gaspel, 80 seq. 


192; father 


Prophecies, of Z.’s coming, 23; of 
futnre events, 138. 

Prophecy of Christ by Z., 98. 

Prudentius, text quoted, 246, See 
Aurclins Priudentius. 

Psuling of David, comparison, 74. 


Piirshasp. See Pourushaspa. 
Pythagoras, reputed study of Magian 
doctrines, 7. Sce also 90, OL, 142. 
Pyrma of Magi, 217. Sce also Fires, 

fire-temples. 


Q 


Q, on Arabic forms in, see K. 


R 
Raga, 202 seq. 
"Pdyas, 202. 
Ragh. See Rak, 204. 
Ragha, 17, $5, 192. 
Rai, See Ragha. 
Raja Bimbisara, 37. 
hak, Ragh, 102-193. 
Rangishtar, brother of Z., 20. 
Ranha, 323. 
Ratishtar, brother of Z., 20. 
Rawlinson, G. and H., quoted, 148, 291. 


NAMES 


ovr 


AND SUBJECTS 
Révand, 215. 

Ridee of Vishtasp, 216, 
Roth, on Zs date, 175. 
Roth, view cited, 218. 
Rtdbar, 214 ne 5. 

Rim or Asia Minor, 84, 35, 
Riun, 99, 117, 210. 
Rustam, 121. 


S 


Sabalin Mt. 34, 195, 

Sacred fires, V&8—-100, 222, 

Sacrifices of Vishtéispa, 212-213. 

Saéna, 7 op. 63 173. 

Saf€d river, 41. 49. 

Safed Rod, 211. 

Sagastin., See Seistan. 

Sahend Mts., 49. 

Saka-stiina. See Seistan. 

Sina Keres aspa, 22, 

Samaria, #2, 

Saitkara-Acarya, 87. 

Sankariikds, 284. See also Cangrang- 
hacah. 

Saoshyant. 21. 

Savalain Mt... 195. 

Scene of battles between Vishtaspa and 
Arejit-aspa, 216. 

Scene of Z.’s ministry, 15; discussed, 
204-225, 

Scholasticus Bassus, text quoted, 249. 
See also Geoponica. 

Scholiast. of the Platonic Alcibiades, 
34, $6 np. 2. 

Scholion to Plato, text quoted, 231. 

Schuyler, M., Jr., 178. 277. 

Secicutific books of Z., 8. 

Scientific knowledge of Z., 96. 

Seulptured portraits of Z. reproduced, 
288 seq. 

Seistiin, 17; Z.’s journey thither, 44. 
45; early propaganda there, 45 n. 3; 
212; other allusions, 82, 09, #19, 
13, 187, 207, 208, 214. 

Semiramis and Z%., 159 151, 164-157, 
186-187 ; war with Z., 217; her 
name associated with Z., 274-278. 
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Sén6, 137 And n. 6; 181, 212. 

Seven Conferences, o6 seq., 40. 

Shih Na&inah, a seurve of information 
eee 4, 5 and n. 25 cited, 78 

24; SO ¢t passim; dates of dynas- 

ties, Wa. 

Sluubrastintd, quoted, 04-95, 199. 

Shakspere-Bacon controversy as an 
iilustration, 4. 

STiapat, 224. 

Shapizan, 97. 

Shaspigan, 224, 

Shatvér. See Khshathra Vairya. 

Shédaep, 113, 116. 

Shelley, view of Z., 50 n. 2. 

Shérd, 112, 11d. 

Shet river, 217 neo 

Shikudl-octindnik-Vijir, 57. 

shiz, Ci Caécista, Ciz, 105, L97, 201- 
202, 204. 

Shizigiin, 224. 

Sienificance of Z."s name, 13 seq. 

Sitnachus, cited under Agathias, 249. 

Simakos. See Symimachos. 

Smerdis, relation to Z.’s date, 167, 

Kidda Vreface, alludes to Z., 

286-287. 


4 


Sherpa 
text quoted, 1517, 

Socrates, 1. 

Solinus, text quoted, 244, 

Solipus Polyhistor, text. quoted, 244. 

Soma and eagle myth, 25 n. 1, 

Vdécaorpos, Variant of Z.’s name, 12 n. 2. 

Sources of information abont Z.’s life, 
5; of material for Z.’s scven con- 
ferences, 38—40. 

Sovar, lake, 100. 

Spacrtita Razura, 216. 

Spéd river, 41, 49. 

Spelling of Zoroaster’s name, 12. 

Spend-dit. See Tstendtar. 

Spend Nask, referred to, 26. 

Spond-yat. for Spent6-dita, 214. 

Spenta Armajti confers with Z., 48. 

Spento-lita, mount, 118,215. See also 
Isfendiar. « 

Spanto-frasni, 34, 194 n. 1; 196. 

Spét-razhir, 214. 
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Spiegel, on Z. as a historical personage, 

on, 1; view on original home of 
Zoroastrianism, 220. 

Spinjaurusha, 103. 

Spitiima, 18, 

Spitima, name, 12, 13. 

Xmirauas, Srifduys, in. 6. 

Spitdinas, home of the, 24. 

Spili, 156. 

Spread of the religion, 135-136. 

SritG, 136, 180. 

Srit6, 137. 

Statue, purported to represent Z., 289- 
29°}, 

Successors Of Z., 137. 

Suidas, Gu. 6; 126; quoted, 154, 157, 
169, 196, 258. 

Su-Ju-tsche, Chinese name of Z., 279. 

Sunkellos, See Georgius Syncellus. 

Symmachos (Sinakos), cited by Aga- 
thias, 249. 

Syriac authors, quoted, 98, 165-166, 
288; sources of information as to Z., 
6, 280-282 et passim. 


, 

Tabari, 88; quoted, 166, 198, 209, 224 
mh 2. 

Tahmasp, 22. 

Tajan. See Tojan. 

Takht-i Bostén, reputed sculpture of 
ZA, there, 289-292. 

Takht-i Sweiman, 195 n, 1. 

Tanais, 73. 

Tantra philosophy, 210 n. 4. 

Tathryavant, 108, 210 n. 4. 

Tejend river, 47 n. 5. 

Temples of fire. See Fire. 

Temptation of Z., paralleled in Bud- 
dhism and Christianity, 63; alluded 
to, 207. 

Thales, 161; contemporary of Z., 168. 

Theodoretus of Cyrus, text quoted, 247. . 

Theodorus of Mopsuestia, cited under 
Photius, 254. _ 

Theologumena Arithmetica, text given, 
250. 
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Theon, quoted, 156, 187; 
257. 


text given, 


Theopompus, 8; reputed Magian stud- 
ies, 90; cited under Diogenes Lacr- 
tins and JEneas of Gaza, 242, 248, 

Thomas Arzromit, Armenian annalist, 
217; his allusions to Z., 276-278. 

Thomas, Edw., cited, 201. 

Thriti, daughter of Z., 21. 

Tiantir, 80, 90. 

Tiele, quoted, WI-172; view cited, 218 
n. a 

Tojiu water, conference at, 47. 

Tradition, importance of, 59. 

Turan, 11; conversions in, 85. 

Turan and Iran, enmity, 103. 

Turanians, storm Balkh, 272. 

Turbaraturhash, Lot. 

Vie-i Briitarvakhs, 127-129. 

Vair-I Bratrék-résh, b27-129., 

Turkestan, 214. 

‘Turks, Z. amone the, 39. 

Tiitidnish, $9, 90, 288. 


U 

Ukhshyat-ereta, 21, 155. 

Ukhshyat-nemah, 21. 

*Ulama-i Isliim, 282. 

Uramiah, Z.’s reputed birthplace, 17, 
30, 48, 49, 96, 165, 197-198; Uru- 
miah Lake, 39 n. 5. 

Ururvija, grandson of Z., 20 n. 3; 21. 

Urvatatnara, son of Z., 21. 

Us, Kai, 2+. 

utira in names, 14, 148, 149. 

UxsSyat-ereta, 21, 155. 


Vv 


Vatdvoisht, not converted by Z., 48. 
Valerius Maximus, 7 n. 5; 169. 
Vandaremaini, 109. 

‘Var of Révand,’ 215. 

‘Varaza, 33. 

Varedhaka, 221. 

Vareshna, 22. 
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Vedantist philosopher, 87. > 

Vedas, 17% 

Vendidad, 1. 15, quoted, 202 
1-16, translated, 51-53; 19, 
92.19, 19tn. 1. 

Victorinus, text quoted, 245. See Afer. 

Victory, final, of Zoroastrinmism, 121. 

Vidrafsh, envey of Arcjat-aspa, 107, 
$16, 116. 

Vishtdspa, 151; ( ee aay of 
Z., 2); soneht by Z., 38-30; abode 
of, 58, ‘995. meets Z.. Boe Was i Vis~ 
ion, U6; refercnees to, in Gathias, 69 
n. Lb; Pahlavi references to, 69 n, 2 ; 
his court, 67, 74; children and fam- 
ily, 71: Ins date, 158, 180-[81, 109, 
ZOOL; springs from NOtar, 13 n. 2; 
204; he is a dafmhupaiti, 222; story 
of his youth, 72, 210; he goes toward 
Ram and later returns to Lran. 74, 
110; his residence and kingdom, 210, 
223; hismeecting with Z. and his con- 
version, 37, 59 seq., GE seq., 209 ; 
date of this event, l64; influence of 
his conversion, and rejoicing that he 
has received the religion, T4; his 
brother and father converted, 78; his 
religious zeal. 81; inakes the religion 
current in the land, 81; founds fire 
temples, 98; removes the Farnbag 
fire to the east, 99; wars against 
Arejat-aspa, 102 seq. ; receives from 
Arejat-aspa an ultimatam, 107; in- 
vokes divine aid, 103; army, 112; 
first victory over Arjisp, 116; out- 
lives Z., 135; he is said to have been 
at Istakhr, 219-220 ; situation of the 
Ridge of Vishtaspa, 216. 

Vision, seen by Z. of the future, 97; 
by Vishtaspa, 66. 

Visions of Archangels (Amshaspands), 
46-50. 

Visraps, 135. 

Vita Platonis. text quoted, 231. 

Vohiiman. Sce Vohu Manah. 

Vohiiman, King. See Artashir, 82. 

Vohiiman, son of Spend-dat, 133, 158. 


~203 ; 19. 
11, 194; 


O10 


Volu Manzh, 835 brings 4.’s frava é, 
!4s reveals Tiimscll toe Z., 40. 41; 
his eonfercnee with Z., fo: leads Z. 
to Ahura Mazda, 86: protcetor of 
eattle, 46, 

Vohfimane. Seo Vohu Manah. 

Voli, 137. 

Voletuemoah, 22, 157. 

Volustra, name, fon 1. 

Vournkusha, 241, 

ersdneas tet, WO. 

Vyiisa, 8, USt 0. 4. 


W 


War of Religion, See Toly Wars. 

Warten, W. R.. 47 uw 3. 

Wars, Toly., 102 seq.; waged against 
Arejat-aspa, 103 seqa.; number of, 
1043 causes of the first, L065 events 
of the first, 105-118 5; Zairivairi, hero 
in the Prst, 104, 

West, FE. OW. cited, 5, 15,450.95 47 
nd; don. 25> 60 mn 2; 112 nh; 
187m. 53 of date of Z., lo. W743 on 
Zoroastrian chronology, 179-181. 

White Forest, 1105 its location, 214-- 
215. 


White Tadija, 207 and n. 2. See also 


Prin. 
Wilhelm. E.. cited, Stu. 25 view cited, 
ony 


Williams, Dr. FL. W., 279. 

Windiscehniuiun, 147, 748. 

Wisdoin of the Magi, 6. 

Witcheralt, 06. 

Wonders of Sagastan, 187 n. 5; 209; 
quoted, 222, 

Writing down of the Avesta, 97, 117. 


x 

Xanthus of Lydia, 9; cited under 
Nicolaas of Damascus and Diogenes 
Laertins, 252, 241, 

Xenophon does not mention Z., 9. 

Xerxes, 128. 
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Y 

Vakit, 04 n. 2; 204; allusions to Z., 
28l-282 ; quoted, 197, 200. 

Yasht, 5. 108, 210; 13. 99-100, trans- 
lated, S13 28. 4, 225. 

Yasna. 19. 18, quoted, 203; 46. 1, 207 ; 
46. 12, translated, 35; 46. 14 seq., 
translated, 76-77. 

Yatkir-i Zariran, § 52-56, quotation, 
11h, 

Yazatas in Biindahishn, 50 n. 1... 

Yezd, portrait of Z%. there, 288-289, 

Yezidis, 81, 223, 224. 

Yima, Yim. lin. 1; 23, 99. 

YOishts v6 Kryiiniim, 84. 

YOsht-1 Fryinsd, 8t. 

Yunndin (i.e. Greece), 89. 

Yunant (i.e. Greek), 283. 


Z 

“Aunilistin, 118, 212. 

Anirivairi, brother of Vishtaspa, 70, 
(73; hero in first Holy War, 105, 
See also 85, 99, 108, 112, 114, 115, 
225 n. 4. 

Zak, a Karap, 57, 50. 

“apaons, Gk. variant of Z.’s name, 12, 

*Zaratastra, supposed western form 
of Z.’s name, 15 un. 1. 

Zaradustra, meaning of name, 12 seq. 

Zarathushtra, Sce Zoroaster, 

Vapares, Gr. variant of Z.’s name, 12. 

Zaratusht, Phi. form of Z.’s name, 138. 

Zaratisht. See Zoroaster. 

Zaravastes, 12 n. 5. 

Aaravest, an Armenian form of Z.’'s 
name, 12. 

Zarbisht (?), 97, 224 n. 2. 

Zardusht, Mod. Pers. form of 
name, 135. See also Zoroaster. 

Zarér. See Zairivairi. 

“Lipys, Gk. variant of Z.’s name, 12. 

Zarvindres, 73, 223 n. 4. 

Zarir, 77-78. See also Zairivairi. 

Zarshtan, 115. 
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Aartusht Namah, date and translation, 
Handn. 1; passage quoted, 50. See 
also 290. 
Latlpatorns, Gk. variant of Z.’s name, 
12. 
Aiait-sparain, as source for Z's life, 5; 
quoted, 32-35, 40, 204. 
Zwpbados, Gk. variant of Z.’s name, 12. 
Zoroaster (Zarathushtra, Zarattisht, 
Aardusht), as a religious teacher, J; 
compared with Buddha, 1-55; as a 
Ristorical personage, d—4t; a Magian 
and founder of the Magi, 6, 141, 275, 
277 ; called an astrologer, 125; is an 
Tranian, 10; is called Pers. law- 
giver, 11; sources of our knowledge 
regarding him: Avesta, Pahlavi, 
Arabic wrilings, 5-6; not men- 
tioned in Ancient Pers. Inscriptions, 
5.--Nameof Z and its Mean- 
ing, 12, 18, 126, 147-149 (discus- 
sion) ; form in Armenian, 274-278 ; 
in Chinese, 230; in Greek, Latin, 
Pahlavi, Persian, 12, ete. — Date 
of Z., 14 seq. ; his date referred to, 
22; question of two Zoroasters, 153 ; 
date discussed. 150-178 ; date of his 
death, 180-182 ; is confused with 
other persons by some writers of 
antiquity, e.g. he is by some identi- 
tied with Uam, 125; also identified 
with Nimrod, 125; is suid to be a 
contemporary of Smerdis, 1673; or a 
contemporary of Cambyses, 107; his 
purported war with Ninus, 217; 
according to some he was made goy- 
ernor of Assyria, 278, 277; Z.’s 
name is associated by some Moham- 
medan authors with Jeremiah, who 
is even called his teacher, 30, 38, 163, 
165, 166; name associated with Bel, 
Baal, Balaam, 15n.3; 286; name is 
associated with Ninus and Semiramis, 
274-278. —Native Place of Z. 
fand Scene of his Ministry: 
his birthplace referred to and his 
native home in Iran discussed, 22, 
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162-205 5 aceording io soms Mohain- 
medium assertions lic was a nitive of 
Palestine, O83; tradition as to dius 
native City, Luv: statements conunect- 
ing Z% with Raieh, ZOb; conelusion 
as to his native place, 205; scene of 
his ministry discussed, 205-224, — 
Main Bvents of his Life: 
Z.'s family, 10-22 5 uneestry, LT seq. ; 
father and nother, PS, see also Pou- 
rushaspa, Duehdhova ; brothers, 20 ; 
his ancestral tree, 19,20; his coming 
foretold, 28; triwaph over demons 
foreseen, 27; is forcordained to be 
the prophet of Aluura Blazda, 27 5 his 
birth is attended by prodigies, 46; he 
lauels tistead of eries, 27; Ahriman 
flees, 27; Zoos youth and education, 
29; he is taucht by Burzin-huris, 
20; or be Aganaces, Abs Wwe tind Zs 
name associated with Jeremiah, 40; 
according to same legends a pupil or 
disciple of Jeremiah, 38, 1G5, 166; 
by some he is identified with Barneh. 
305 assumes the Masti, 325 his mus 
riage and jis wives, 2, his 
children, 21; bis retigious prepura- 
tion, b2-3055 eclecticisin in religious 
mitters, 33; asecticism according to 
the classics, $4; le erosses the ))ai- 
tya, 10, 2711; Volu Manah meets bim 
and leads him into the presence of 
Ahura Mazda, 30; his first vision, 
40; he holds converse with Ahura 
Mazda, 41; he beholds visions of the 
Archangels (Amshaspands), 46-50 ; 
his second vision and conference with 
Vohu Manah, 46; third vision and 
conference with Asha Vahishta, 47; 
fourth vision and conference with 
Khshathra Vairya, 47; fifth vision 
and conference with Spenta Armiaiti, 
48; sixth vision and conference with 
Haurvatat, 40; seventh vision and 
conference with Ameretit, 49; be- 
holds au apparition of TTaoma, 50 ; 
sees other visions, 50; his tempta- 
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tion, 51-55, 207; receives instruc- 
tion and cnters upon his ministry, 
34-35; begins preaching, 42, 196; 
preaches next-of-kin marriage, 45 ; 
tries to convert Vaédvoisht, 43; his 
wanderings, 200, 207; statements 
that he was in India, China, and 
among the ‘Turanians, 59; In Scis- 
tin, d4; he tries to convert Parshat, 
44,45; is for a time in the region of 
the Caspian Sea, 46, 47; prays to 
Ardvi Sara, 57 ; seeks Vishtispa and 
meets him,'os-39, 59, 200; disputes 
with the wise ncn at V.’s court, 61, 
283; conspiracy against him, 62; he 
is imprisoned, 62; heals the king’s 
horse, 62; he then converts Visht- 
aispa, Of; meets the Archangels, 
6d; he instructs Vishtaspa, 745; af- 
terwards he converts the Bralnnan 
Cangranghacah, 85-88 ; did he visit 
Babylon? 90; his scientific know- 
ledge and purported scientitie books, 
8,95; converts a Kavig, 94: heals 
a blind nan, 94; sees a revelation of 
the future, 97; is said to have proph- 
esied of Christ, 97-98 5 his successor 
is Jamispa, 706; other apostles and 
disciples, 98, 136-188 ; purported 
sculptured portraits, 280-293 ; death 
at age of seventy-seven years, 119, 
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124, 127, 181, 212.— Allusions 
to Z., in the classics and in other 
literatures, 6and App. V., VL. ; cited 
under Pliny, Clemens Alex., Euse- 
bius, Mueas of Gaza, Origenes, Geo- 
ponica, 254, 240, 243, 248 5 allusions 
to him tn Armenian literature, 274- 
278 ; alluded to by Moses of Khorene, 
translation of passage yviven, 274- 
278; alluded to by Elisieus, 276; hy 
Eznik, 276; by Thomas Arzrouni, 
276-278 ; allusions to him ip. (i- 
nese, 279-280; allusions to him in 
Syriac and Arabic literature, 281 ; 
in Mohammedan writings, 280-282. 

ZLwpodorpys and other Gk. forms of Z.’s 
name, 12, 

Zoroastrian calendar, V7. 

Zoroastrian chronological tables, 179- 
181. 

Avroastrinn Logia, 168, 259 seq. 

Aoroastrian vietories, 116 seg. 

Zoroastrianism, Toly Wars of, 102 seqy.; 
later development of, 133 seq. ; mod- 
ern, 142-145; spread of, 135-136; 
view as to eastern origin of, 186- 
188, 208-219; view as to western 
origin of, 189 seq., 219 seq. 

Aradasbt, Armenian form of Z.’s name, 
13, 274-278. 

Arvan, 274-278. 
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1. On Tranian geography, see especially Geiger in Grundriss der Iran. Phitol. ii. 
371-304, where a Bibliography is given. 


2 Avestan, 
italies, 


Pahlavi, or Aneient Persian names in the list are designated by 


3. Conjectural identifications are indicated by (?) or by ‘prob.’ (probably). 


Abbasabad Gb | Kerman Fe 
Adarbaijan (Azerbijan) ABCabe | Nerimanshah Be 
Airynnd Vaejak = Adarbaijan? ABCabe | Khorasmia ' EFbe 
Alburz Mts. CDEFb | Khorassan FGHIecd 
Alvand Mt. Ce i Kirmanshah Ke 
Amu Dariaw (see Oxus) | Kizel Uzen (Sefid, Safed) River BCb 
Aras (Araxcs) ‘ Ba , Kuh-i Mish GHe 
Ardabil Ca | Kumish GHe 
Asnavaunt Mt, = Sahend ? | Kunduz Nb 
Atroputene = see Adarbaijan | Kardistan ABbe 
Bactria KLMbe | Lake Urumiah Ab 
Badyhis IKe | Madan Yb 
Balkh Mb {| Maragha Bb 
Barfrush Eb i Mash-had Hb 
Behistan (Besitun) Be | Mazanderan DEb 
Binalud Kuh Hb | Media CDEbc 
Birjand Wi Merv IKb 
Bokhara La Meslhed (see Mash-had) 

Curcistu (C eeeCastit) Ab | Miandasht G 
Caspian Sea = prob. Vourukasha CDRBab ; Mihr G 
Cha-kansur IKe | Murghab River Khe 
Chorasmia (see Wh.) Nihauvand 2c 
Chorassan (see Kh.) Nishabur (Nishayur) Hb 
Daityu viver = Nizel Uzen ? BCbo | Oxus (Jihun River) Kab 
Darej tives — Daryai Ba | Parthia FGbe 
Denuivand Mer. DEe | Pasargad@ Ee 
Dinaver (Dinewer) (not on Map) Be | Persepolis (NE of Shiraz) If 
Dranjiana Ike {| Persis (Fars) DEFefg 
Scharana (Tamadan) Ge | Radkan Hb 
Elburz (see Alburz) Ragha (Rai) De 
Elvend -= Alvaud Ge | Rai De 
Farah Rud IKde | Safed, Sefid River (Kizel Uzen) BCb 
Fars (Persis) DEF clg Savast an (Seistan) Tale 
Ferghanah (in Turkestan, NE) Sahend, Mt. Bb 
(anzaeca Bb | Samarkand Ma 
Ghazni Nd | Sari Eb 
Ghilan Cb | Savalan Mt. Ba 
thor Ld | Sehna Be 
Ghuznee (see (rhazni) Seistan IKLde 
Gunabad Hb | Shiraz fn 
Hamadan (Bebatana) Ce | Shiz (cf. Takht-i Suleiman) Bb 
Tlamun swamp Te | Sogdiana LMNa 
Hare Berezoaiti (see Alburz) Spet Razhur lid 
Hussar (see Ilissar) Susa ae Cd 
Iferat Ke | Taberistan Ee 
Hilmend River Ki.Me | Tajan River (Thejend) Eb 
Hissar MNa | Takht-i Bostan § Be 
Hyreania EFGb | Takht-i Suleiman Bb 
Ispahan (Isfahan) Dd | Teheran Ne 
Istakhr = Persepolis (NE of Shiraz) bee Tojan =? see Tajan ‘., 
Jagatai Mts. Gb } Turan = Turkestan ; 
Jihnuu (Oxus) River IKab | Turkestan FM, 
Kabul Ne |} Tus J. 
Kaian (Kain) Hd Urumiah (Urmia) dL, 
Kansarve == prop. Cha-kansur IKe Vourukasha = prob. Caspiane ea 
Karman (sec Kernan) Yazd (Yezd) Te 
Kashaf River Hb | Zenjan ib 


